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FROM BURGOS TO THE GATE OF TILE SUN 


| 


took our es, for the performance Wiis 
about to begin The seene represented it 
street in Burgos, the long-dead capital of 
old Castile. Time: night. 

Ancient houses on either side the staor 
narrow back to an areliway in the centr 
opening through to a pillared walk and 
a dimly moonu-lit space beyond Muted 
figures occasionally pass the aperture 

Suddenly enter Don Ramiro, or Alvar 
Nunez—I really don’t know which—and 
advances toward the front. To our su 
prise, he does not open the play with a set 
speech or any explanation, but continues 
to advance until he disappears somewhere 
under our private box, as if he were @oing 

1 this street of the play into some other adjoining street, just as in actual life. A 
cular freak of realism! He is closely pursued, however, by two assassins in lone 
viks, who, like all the other figures we have seen, move noiselessly in soft shoes or 
vas sandals. Presently a shriek resounds from the quarter toward whieh Don 
mmiro betook himself. Have they succeeded in catching him, and is that the sound 
f his mortal agony 7. We have just concluded that this is the meaning of the clamor, 
vhen, after a second or two, the shriek resolves itself into laughter. Then we begin 
to veeall that we didi’t pay anything on entering: and as we glance up toward the 
olded curtain above the scene, discover that its place is occupied by the starry sky. 
The houses, too, have a singularly solid look, and do not appear to be painted. While 
(il this has been dawning upon us, we become conscious that the mixed sound of 
wony or mirth just heard was merely the signal of amusement caused to certain 
vandering Spaniards by some convulsingly funny episode; and the next moment 
their party comes upon the scene at about the point where the foot-lights ought to be 
They exchange a good-night; some go off, and others thunder at sundry doors with 
ncient knoekers, awaking mediawval echoes in the dingy old thoroughfares, without 
ising any great surprise to the neighborhood. 
In truth, we had simply been looking from the window of an inn at which we had 
ist arrived: but everything had grouped itself in such a way that it was hard to 
omprehend that we were not at the theatre. That day we had been hurled over the 
’vrenees, and landed in the dark at our first Peninsular station: then, facing a crowd 
f fierce, uncouth faces at the dépot door, we had somehow cot conveyed to the Inn 
f the North, through narrow, cavernous streets brightened only by the feeble light 
f a few lost lanterns, and so found ourselves staring out upon our first picturesque 
ight in Spain. The street or plazuela below us, though now deserted, went on con 


iucting itself in a most melodramatic manner. Big white curtains hung in front of 
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the iron baleonies, tlapping voluminously, 
or were drawn back to admit the cool night 
air. Crickets chirped loudly from hidden 
crevices of masonry, and a well-contrived 


bat sailed blind|y over the roofs in the pe 


numbral air, through which the moon was 
slowly rising Lights went in and out; 
some one was seen cooking a late supper 


in one dwelling: windows were opened 


IN LONG 


CLOAKS.”’ 


and shuts and 


haunting ghosts was kept up 


a general appearance 


Now al 


then a woman came to the baleony at 
chatted with unseen neighbors across t! 


Wa 


sleepy 


about 


one 


the 


for 


festival of the morro 
By-and-by one side of the street blew 
lamps out and prepared for bed; but t 
wakeful side insisted on talking to t] 


some time longer, 


i 


i 


f 
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d by the ery of the nigh 
rit had come. Any thin 


watch that 


des 


id peculiar than this ery L have 


heard It was a lone-drawn, mel 


ly sounding of the hour, with a tinal 
swell.” terminating a minor ca 
hich seemed to drop the vor e back 
into the Middle Awes 


mav have resounded tron, tire 


nee This Sallie 


ain Calvo and the old judges of Cas 


maltered, and for a time it made me 
that the little Gothie town had re 
1 to We 
udalstrong@hold once 
that 
Cid was celebrating his nuptials with 
daughter of the cor he had 
old ruined 

up there on the hill, above 
But 
the resumed. its 
He pissed with slow ste p.dha big 


its musty vouth. were 
lintoasleepy 
and perhaps at very moment 


ena. tnt 
red for an insult, in the 
the ea 
il spires. the watchman eame 


ent, and present 
and queer hat, carrying a 
ed staff, and a 


wing squares of light around his feet: 


lantern which 


nt as a black e@host. and seeming to 


ealled life 


lighting of his lamp wick. 


only with 
But after 
had disappeared, the lonely quaver of 


ve been into 


returned to us from farther and 
the com 
vtless apartment to which we now re- 
ed for sleep. 


ivther away, penetrating into 


The Inn of the North was dirty and un 
a frightful odor from the donkeys 
table and other sources streamed up into 


r window between shutters heavy as 
rch doors; and the deseant of the wateh, 
eved by violent cock-crows, disturbed 
l night. 
wood denl of eagerness when the alert 
ng woman with dark pink cheeks and 
ping eves who served us came to the 


Nevertheless, we awoke with 


vith chocolate and bread. water and 
vwearillos, betimes next morning. 


festival of Corpus Christi : 


It was 
but al 
ugh every one was going to see the pro 
ssion, noone could tell usanything about 

Unless he be extraordinarily shrewd, 

reigner can hardly help arriving in 
min on some kind of a feast dav. When 

people can not get up a whole 
they will havea fractional one. You 
» about the streets cheerfully, thinking 

i will buy something at leisure in the 

moon; but when you approach the 

», commerce has vanished, and is out 
king a walk, or drinking barley-water in 


mor of some obscure saint. You engage 


id both @uide and carriage 


religious character of 

and find the piace 

‘at least hialf, is 

Chureh feasts are 

a matter of course, but vou are expected to 
know about them 
of 
ke pt Corpus in 
the 


] 
escape 


and questions are con 


sidered out pace In this ease we had 


mind, and as 
vos is a small place, function could 


hot DV any is 
The 


Music played ivy thre Procession but other 


turned out, and 


Wise it Was 2 quaint production ot 


The 


traflic, were filled with peasants whose gat 


the 


antique. quiet streets, innocent of 


ments, odoriferous with age and dirt, made 
a dazzle of color, « specially the bright vel 
low flannel skirts of the women, and the 
gay handkerchiefs which men and women 
alike employ here. Sometimes it is worn 
around the shoulders, sometimes around 
the head, 


W here 


and sometimes both: but every 


1 
and alwavs) handkerelhefs are 


brought into play as essentials. Krom al 
most every balcony, too, linge bed-quilt 

or sheets scalloped with red and blue. in 
emulation of 


that once graced these occasions 


the tapestries and banners 
Amid a 
tumultuous tumbling of bells up amid the 
carven gray stone-work of the cathedral, 
the candles and images and tonsured priests 
clad in resplendent copes moved forth, at 
tended by civil functionaries in swallow 
tail coats or old crimson robes of the tw 

eentury. But the pre ttiest sight, one more 
wilt effi 
St. Lawrence and St. Stephen and the rest 
under with 


bovs 


striking than the tottering ries ot 


toy wreathed 


false flowers. was that of two little 


canopies and 


nude except forthe snowy lamb-skins thes 
wore, Who personated Chirist and St. John 
The Christ rode 


head very steady under a 


on a lamb. and Kept 


big curled wig 
We saw him 
afterward in lis father’s arms, still holding 
his hands prayerfully as he had been drill 
ed, with a 


made after the old masters 


look of sweet, childish awe in 
his face 
When the procession Was about 


turn, we were amazed, in g@azing 

small street from which it should emerge, 
to behold eight huge figures, looking half 
as the houses, in 


as high long robes, and 
with placidly unreal expressions on their 
that pe 
ecullar uneonscious gait due to human leg 


heads, advancing with 


power W hen concealed under papier mache 


\ isl As 643 
oi a guide and carriage to visit) some pub 
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tglance, as they) received with due reverence by the 


rned themselves on the heads whiel: got hit A more heathe 


recognize in them vi ran this jig at the sanctuary 
come in person to could hardly be imagined 


vfore th itt One bore these things possible, and 
and ermine : Insignia of the the nineteenth century 7° exclaimer 
line: others were Moors: and friend and companion, who, howey: 


n China was represented After them been @uilty of an indigestion that da 


laneed a dozen boys in pink tunies and L confess that for myself T enjoy 
bell-crowned hats of drab felt quauntly be danee, and could not help beme st 
ribboned, and throwing themselves about ly the contrast of this bay ish gavet 
vith snapping fingers the heavy gor@eousness of the priest 


DANCING BOYS 


formed in two ranks just under the grand the immobile frown of the sculptured 
shadowy entrance arch to receive the pa- | ures on the massive ogee areh.* Thi 

geant. A drummer and two flautistas | when the Host was carried by in the cvs 
festive attire accompanied them; and | fodia, and the motley crowd kneeled and 


in 
bared their heads, we sank to the pay: 


Whenevera moustrance or holy image was 
borne past, the flutes mingled with the | ment with them, our knees being assist: 
drum eecentric bagpipe discords, at which possibly by the knowledge that, a few vea! 
the boys broke into a prancing jig and 
* The dancing boys still officiate at Seville 
vout joy Two other men in harlequin in Holy Week, where they leap merrily befor 
high altar, and do not even take off their hats t 


rattled their castanets to express their de 


dress, wearing tall pointed hats, stood on Host. The storv runs that, vears ago, a vis 
the edge of the eager crowd, and bela bishop from Rome found fanlt with this as he 
unorthodox, and threatened to put a stop to it 
complained to the Pope, and a lenient order iss 
cord to slender sticks. This part of the from the Vatiean that the observance should m 
eontinued when the boys’ clothes should be worn « 


bored those who pressed too close with 


horse-hair switches attached by a long 


performance was conducted with great Up to the present day, curiously enough, the clot! 


enerery and SCPLOUSHeSS, and seemed to be have not been worn out 


t 
{ 
O44 
do homas 
crowlhl 


THE ARCH OF 


ce, blows or knives were the prompt re peopled with statues of ancient counts and 
wdofnon-conformity. Afterward, when | knights and rulers 


ilaramusements ensued, our boys went No Spanish town is without its paseo 
out, stopping now and then in open its public promenade: and in Burgos this 
wes to execute strange dances, with is supplied by The Spur a broad esplanade 


ops and ribbons and wooden swords, | skirting the shrunken river, with borders 
the general enjoyment. A gleeful | of chubby shade trees and shrubbery. On 
vht they made against backgrounds of Corpus ¢ ‘hristi the citizens also turned out 
ld archways, or perhaps the mighty Arch in the areades of the Main Plaza. Here, 

Santa Maria, one of the local glories, , and later in the dusty dusk of The Spur, 


¢ 
gate: 
li 
: 
ste 
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crowded and chatted, in accordance perhaps they hadn't a coin in their p 
native ideas of enjoyment; and ¢ ets. The men had the universal [be 
1] 


threat ir imantillas and shoulder. | habit of carrving their leht overé 


veils made a difference, the seforas and | folded over the left shoulder; but 
sefioritas might have passed for Ameri- | quick nervous expression and spare faces 
cans, so delicate were their features, so | would have been quite in place on Wall 


daintily attired figures, though | Street Spanish ladies are allowed fa) 


. 
j 
) 
| 646 
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VISTAS 


PEASANTS IN) THI 


ve liberty than the French or Enelish 
n public; but though they walked with 
uit male escort, they showed remarkable 
skill in avoiding any direct look at men 
thei During 
the aeeredited hours of the paseo, how 


lustrous 


from own eves. 


ever, gallants and friends are suffered to 
ilk close behind them—so close that the 
fire procession often comes to a stand 
till—and to whisper complimentary 
eches into their ears, no one, not even 
itives of the damsels, resenting this 
‘eedom, 

\t Las Hueleas, a famous convent near 
to 
ristocratic family ‘even the Empress Eu 


it Was thoug@ht would retire thither 


town, much resorted by nuns of 
ifter her son’s death), the féte was renew- 
{next dav; and it was here that we saw 
vars in perfection. A huge stork’s 
est was perched high on one end of the 
ipel, as on many churches of Spain. 


combs were fired above the crowd from 


high square tower that rose into the 


air not far from the inner shrine. 
he nuns were at their devotions, caged 
«hind heavy iron lattices that barely dis 
osed their picturesque head-dress. Mean 
vhile peasants and burghers wandered 


MARKET-PLACI 


alnlessly about, looking at pictures, rel 
ies, and inseriptions in an outer arcade 
After which the holiday of the people he 
Holiday 


ing or sleeping. 


means either walk 
ln a sultry, dusty little 
square by the convent, covered with trees 


oan. here 


the people went to sleep, or sat about talk 
ing, and occasionally eating or drinking 
with much frugality. The first object 
that had ¢reeted us by daylight in Burgos 
in 


Immense Cloak, one mass of patches 


Was a marvellous mendicant clad an 
in 
fact, a monument of Indigence —carrying 
on his head a mangy fur cap, with a wal 
The beg 
gars assembled at Las Huelgas were quite 
as bad, except that they mostly had the 


good taste to remain asleep 


let at his waist to contain alms. 


In any atti 
tude, face down or up, on stone benches 
or on the grass, they dozed at a moment's 
One 
long time torpid near us, but finally mus 
He 


a copper, whereupon he kissed 


notice, reposing piously. sat for a 
tered energy to come and entreat us. 
received 
the coin, murmured a blessing, and again 
retreated Another, hay 
ing acquired something from some other 


to his shadow. 


source, halted near us to find his pocket 


He searched long among his rags, and 
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plunged fiercely into a big cavity which 


exposed his dirty linen; but this proved 


to be only a tear in his trousers, and he 


at last obliged to tie his treasure toa 


is 


voluminous string ryound his waist, let 


ting it hang down thence mto some inte 


rior wanes of 
It may not be cenerally known 
irs are licensed Spain Veteran 


soldi Is, instead of recelving aa Penson, 


are wenerously endowed with official per 


mission to seek charity ; the Church gives 
dole 


to thre poor, and eitizens consider it 


i virtue to relieve the miserable objeets 
vho petition for pence at every turn. As 
we came from Las Huelgas we saw the 


maimed and blind and certain more ro 


bust rs creepmg up to the door of a 
ehureh, vhere priests were viving out 
food \ little farther on, an emaciated 


erone at a bridge head, with eyes shut fast 
lifted her hand mechanically and 

her formula. We 
vineed that, since she could do this in her 
satistied 


sk 


repeated were con 


slumbers, she must have been 
with mere ly dreaming of that charity we 
did not bestow 

favorable season for the beg 
many of them 
and searred by hereditary 
But pro 


con 


It was a g 
ears, and sunned their 
bodies warped 
disease, on the cathedral steps. 
fessional enterprise with them was 
stantlhy undermined by the tendeney to 
One old fellow I saw who, feeling 
himself and the 
wed statues, had mounted into a 
and coiled himself in 


up aft 


brotherhood between 
broken-1 
beautiful niche there 
sleep, first hauling his wooden leg 
er him like a draw-bridge 
Meanwhile the peasants kept on swarm 
ing into the town, decorating it with their 


blue and red and yellow kerehiefs and 
with a mass of small moving 
The 


her leggings, and laced sandals. It 


kirtles, 


as 


banners men wore vivid sashes, 
heat 
was partly for enjoyment they came, and 
partly to sell produce. All alike were to be 
met with at noon squatting down in any 
sheltered coigne of street or square, every 
croup with a bowl in its midst containing 


tle eating-houses, in which they regaled 


© com mon dinner. There were also lit 


themselves on bread and sardines, with a 


special cuptul of oil thrown in, or on 


salt) meat lively trade in various 
sinall articles was carried on in the Main 
Plaza: among them loaves of tasteless 


white bread, hard as tiles, and delicious 


cherries, recalling the farms of New York. 
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Another product was offered, the pre 
of which in large quantity was lke a 
easin. This was Castile soap. 
have taken an immense effort of im 
tion on the part of these people to thin 
manufacturing an article for which 1 
little 
that I did not see an ounce of it sold 


so use. Loam bound to 


L have miv suspicions that the busine 
traditional the 
cheese-like chunks being probably 


merely a one 
out at every fair and féte, as a time 
ored symbol of Castilian prosperity 
after all, 
convineed that it possesses vodliness 
having that, what do they need of 
This ist 
region where the inhabitants refer to thi 
old and rancid Castilians” 
the expression is appropriate. 


so devout a community must 


proximate \ irtue, cleanliness ¢ 


selves as 


The most intolerable odor pervade (l 
whole place. Tt was a singular mixtur 
arising from the trustful loeal habit of 
lowing every kind of garbage and ordi 
to disperse itself without drainage, and 
plicated with fumes of oil, garlic, gene 
mustiness. and a whith or two of old 
cense. The potency of olive-oil, especi 
ly when somewhat rank, none can kai 
That 


how tempting it looked among 


who have not been in Spain. 
steak 
potatoes, but how abominably it tastes 
We never approached meat with the sa 

courage afterward, until our senses wer 
subdued to the level of fried oil. Conibine 
this with the odor of corruption, and vo 
have the insinuating quality which w 
soon noticed even in the wine— rhap 
from the custom of transporting it in bad 


| ly dressed pig-skins, which impart an a 


mal flavor. This astonishing local atmos 
phere saluted us every W here; it was In ou 
food and drink; we breathed it and drei 
ed of it. Yet the Burgalese flourished 
calm unconsciousness thereof, The splen 
didly blooming peasant women 
their perfect teeth at us; and the men 1 
broad-brimmed, pointed caps and embroid 
ered jackets, whose feet were brown ali 
as tree roots, laughed outright 


in 


showe 


earthy 
strong in the knowledge of their tradition 
soap, at our ignorant foreign clothes 

Among tit 
who were pr 


ary 


and over-washed hands 
humbler class were sore 
pared to sell labor —an article not mu hi 
and they were evel more calm) 


They sat 1 


demand 
squalid than the beggars. 
ranks on the curb-stones of the Plaza. 
tatters: and if thes 


matchless array of 


a 
IDE 
: 
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ad have be en COnVeNt d 
out alteration to Paris 
York, there would 
sharp compel 
for them between the 


ts and the paper-mak 


So Companion, thre 
st. assured me, whom 
the-wav, order to 
him local color, had 
livistened Velazquez 
tas he shrank from the 
implication of this 
io. Lsoftened him down 
Velveteen 
We had been twenty 
hours Burgos be 
we saw a Carriage 
pting only the hotel 
ich which stood 
re time without horses 
front of the door, and 
ised by the porter as a 
ate gambling den and 
place for himself 
| his friends. When 
els did roll along the 
ements, thes awoke a 
tras of musketry. Per 
ss the most important 
ent which took place 
ing our stay it was 
regarded with at 
ore feverish interest by 
e inhabitants than the 
orpus Christi ceremonies 
vas the bold act of our 
ndlady when she went 
it to drive ina barouche, 
hile her less daring 
jouse hung out of the 
indow weakly staring at 
et The house fronts 
ere filled with well 
ressed feminine heads 
itnessing the departure 
erave old gentleman 
pposite left his book 
ind glared out intently 
When the wheels could 


o longer even be heard, 


le turned to gaze wistful 
in the opposite direc 
tion, dimly hoping that 
ife might vouchsafe him 
carriage, 
Although, as IT have 
said, women avoid ineet 


VISTAS 
DOLE FAR NIENT 
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Ing male elances when on the sidewalk, 
they enjoy full license to stand at their 
high windows, which are called aimdéra 
dores, or lookers ‘and contemplate with 
entire freedom all things or persons that 
pass, Which, i view of the complete list 
lessness of their lives, is a fortunate dis 


pensation Existence in Burgos es 
sentially life trom the window pornt of 
VIEW ceeds idly and as a sort 
of necidental sp ‘tacle Yet there is for 
strangers a dull fascination in wandering 
about the narrow, silent streets, and con 


tk miplating aneient buildings, the ehiselled 


Ornaments ANd armorial) bearies Ob Whieh 


the wealth and nobility that once 


inhabited them during the great days of 
the town Where have all the dominant 
families gone? Are they kee ping store, 
or tending the railroad station? Their 


descendants are sometimes only Loo hap 
py if they can get some petty government 
office at five hundred dollars a vear I 
afternoon into the Calle de la 
through 


strolled one 


Calera, and a shabby archway 
pore trated to a stately old ruined court, 
around which ran an inscription in stone, 
declaring this palace to have been reared 
by an abbot of aristocratic line a eentury 


or two since 


A 


over a flower-pot in an upper window, and 


It is used now as an oil 
factors pretty girl was looking out 
as Estraved up the noble stairease, | met a 
sad-looking gentleman eoming down, who 
I afterward learned widower, for 


merly resident in Paris, but now returned 


Was a 
vith his daughter to this strange domicile 
in The 


were devoted to plebeians and donkeys 


his native place, lower rooms 

The humble ass, by-the-way, begins to 
thrust himself meckly upon vou as soon 
as vou set foot in the Peninsula, and vou 
must look sharp if you wish to keep out of 
his was His cheap labor las ruined and 
driven out the haughtier equine stock of 
Arabia that once pawed this devoted soil. 
leven the Cid, however, did not boast a 
barb of the desert in the earlier days of 
his prowess, for when King Alfonso bade 
the land, “then the Cid clapped 


spurs to the mule upon which he rode, and 


him quit 


Vil ilted a pLlece of cround which Was 
his own inheritance, and answered, ‘Sire, 
[am not in your land, but in my own.’ ” 
This little incident occurred near Burgos, 
and the drowsy city still keeps some dim 
that lord the 
peador, Rodrigo de Bivar, whose 


(1a. C 


of evreat Warrior 


tnt 
story 


quaint full of hardihood, robbery. 
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land cruelty, gallant deeds and erin 


thos, trails alone the track of his 
tures through half of Spain. 


aid 
But the 
a CUPrlous cheapness and inditkere hee 


Town-hall, for the sum of ten cents 


the memorials of him preserved 
are admitted to view the modern 

receptacle Wherein all that is left of h 
economically stored. Those puissant bo 
Which went through so many hard fig 
against the Moors are seen ly ine hered 


itis 


and loose, with those of Ximena, under t 


olass cover. 


them reposes a } 
ly corked bottle. which minor 
of the warrior lord were placed afte: 
moving of his rematus from the Corns 
San Pedro i 


of 
Vears he occupied a more seemly ton 


n Chains, where form 


Lmagine George 


Washington, partia 
bottled and wholly disjointed, on exh 
tion 


under @lass! The Spaniards, it 


way disconcerted by the incongruity, ha 


graven on the brass plate of the case 
trib 
as cenuine and not less valuable. thous 


high-sounding inscription: but a 


humbler, was the big spruce-looking mio 
ern wagon T saw in the market-place 1 
day, driven by an energetic farmer, 
might have just come into Boston fro 
Concord, and bearing on its side the 
El Cid. 

One would look to see the CONGUE ror s 
dust richly inurned within the cathedral 
a noble outgrowth of the thirteenth ee 
tury, enriched by accretions of later wor! 


titi 


until its whitish stone and wrought mm: 
ble connect the Early Pointed stvle with 
But 
perhaps this temple has enough without 
the Cid. Strangely placed on the side ot 
a hill, with houses attached to one corner 
as if it had sprung from the homes and 
hearts of the people, it seems to hold down 
the with its 
weight: vet the spires, through the open 


Wwe rk of 


that of the Renaissance in its flower 


swelling ground 
which the stars may be seen at 
night, rise with such lightness vou would 
think the heavy bells might make them 
tremble and fall. IT passed an hour o 
peace and fresh air above the fetid streets 
the citadel « 
these pinnacles, while around and belo 
them lay the town—an irregular mass o! 
gray and mauve pierced with deep shad 
OWS 


looking down from 


in the midst of bare, rolling uplands 
Before the fair high altar hangs the victo 
rious banner of Ferdinand VIL... reealling 
to the people the great battle of Tolosu 


Plains And when one sees peasants 


f 
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rough spots of color in the sombre choir 
studying the dark fruit-like wood-carv ings 
rough whieh the Bible 
in panel after panel, one feels the 
teaching power of these old churches for 
untlettered. 


story wreat hes 


sell 


In one of the corner chap 
appears another less favorable phase of 
Cll teaching, int the shape of a miracle 
orking Christ, amid deep shadows and 
n lantern lie ht, stretched on the cross, 
nd draped with a satin erinoline. This 
oubtful reverence of putting a short skirt 
m the figure of the Saviour, often prac 
ticed in Spain, may perhaps mark an in 
iluence unconsciously received from the 
The 


dral bells were continually clanging the 


Moorish dislike for nudity cathe 
UnmMons to mass or vespers, and their loud 
oices, though cracked and inharmonious, 

seemed still to assert the supremacy of ec 
esiastical power. But while a priest oe 
sionally darkened the sidewalks, many 
thers, on account of the growing preju 

| against them, went 


ice in frock 
And under 


il its crowning beauty, the old minster, 


about 
oats and ordinary tall hats 
iotiontess in the centre of the stagnant 
town—its chief entrance walled up, and a 
otice painted on its Late Roman facade 

wning boys not to play ball against the 
tempting masonry —wore the look of some 

“lected and half-blind thing once glori- 
mis, symbol of a power abruptly stayed in 
is prodigious career. 

Meanwhile the daily history of Burgos 
venton in its wonted way, sleepy but pic 
furesque—a of illuminated 
Vomen chatfered in the 
larKet 


sort prose. 
blue-tiled fish 
the bourgeoisie patronized the 
veetmeat shops, of which there were ten 
m the limited chief square; the tambour 
ne-maker varied this ornamental indus 
try with the construction of the more prac 
tical sieve: a peasant passed with a bundle 


VISTAS 


of purple-tlowerime vetches on lis head 


for fodder, and another drove six mileh 


goats through the streets, for sale Conie 


morning Limet an uncouth countryman 


and his stout wife on the red-tiled landing 


of the inn stairs (they bowed and courtesied 
In 


this simple manner our hotel was supplied 


tome) with chickens and eves for sale 

lithe bread was wot, a few preces ata time 
from a small bakery across the plazuela 
ina dark cellar just under the niche of a 
neglected stone saint, a new arrival caus 
ing our maid to run hurriedly thither for 
a couple of rolls: and the water also CUlie 
from some neighbors well in earthen jars 
The 


function Burgos 


barber even exercises his) primitive 


he is called a ** bleed 
er and announces on his shop sign that 
teeth extracted there 
Democratic and proyvineial the atmosphere 


and molars” are 
was, and not unpleasantly SO: 
Italian 


performing il 


yet diving 
Madrid 
the theatre, and large vel 
low posters promised ** Bulls in’ Burgos’ 
at an early date 


our stay opera from Was 


To pass from this ancient city to Madrid 
In to experience one of those astonishing 
contrasts in which the country abounds. 

We dropped asleep in the rough, tine 
worn regions of Old Castile, and in the 
morning found ourselves amidst the glare 
and bustle of reconstructed Spain, as. it 
displays itself on the great square called 
the Gate of the Sun—a spot with no hint 
of poetry about it other than its mame 
Madrid adopts largely the Parisian style 
of street architecture, and las in portions 
The of 
remoteness aroused in the north here sud 
denly fades, though the traits that mark a 
foreign land take 


Perhaps 


a resemblance to Boston. sense 


soon reassemble and 
frame-work. 


flat 


shape In a hew 
t first 


too, our rather impression was 
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due to an exhausting night journey and 
SOME incidents 

Span rds are a nation of robbers 
cheerf li neh of Bordeaux 

rd told us and he threw out warnings 
of certain little coin tricks in which they 
vere adepts. When two Civil Guards, 
irmed with swords and guns, inspected our 
train at the frontier, we recalled his state 
These ouards persistently popped 
every s ieceeding station No mat 
ter how fast the train went, there they 
were always Waiting; always two of them, 
alWwavs vith the same mustached faces, and 
the same white havelocks fluttering on 
their bunchy cocked hats of the Freneh 
Revolution, and making their swarthy 
cheeks and black eves fiercer by contrast 
In facet. they were obviously the same 
men Every time, they marched up and 
down the platform scanning the Cars iba 
determined manner, and scowling at our 
compartinent in a way that fully per 
suaded us some one be wuilty. It 
didn’t take long to convince us that we our 
selves were suspicious: but it would have 
been a relief if they had taken us in hand 
atonee, Why should they go on glaring 


itusand swinging their guns, as if it were 


2 wood deal easier to shoot us than not, un 
less it was that we were too rich a‘ find” 
to be disposed of immediately —squander 
edo as it were Perhaps the torture of sus 
pense suited the enormity of our case, but 
it Was certainly cruel There Was some 


HASTENED 


satisfaction, however, in finding that 


we left the dépot they allowed us a rest: 
ed liberty, and kept out of our Way. 


had 


heen othe 


don't 


know 


they would have done to us at Burgos 
it was there that the landlady foreed ua 


Us 


a gold plece that would not pass, 1 


change fora good one which we had gi 


her, 


But 


with inferior com, 


sode, we 


This very simple device Was one 
which the French gentleman had told 


we were too confiding. 


The mon 
to pay the bill was sent away by a servant 


and once out of sight was easily 1 


Disturbed by this «¢ 
went to our trai, start 
with the first hai at 
and stumbled hastily into an empty « 


partment, Which we soon converted into 


sleeping-carriage by making our bundles 


pillows. drawing curtains, and pulling 1 


silk sereen over the lamp. 


Our nap 


broken only by a halt at the next statio 


There was a long drowsy pause, duri 


whic 


hadn't been asleep. 


} 


i 


i the train seemed to be pretending 


FO Ol. W hen 


our carriage 


feminine yoices 


drew 


and two ladies quickly entered. 


It was nearly tin 


hit 


the door was thrown opel 
Ther 
was no time for retreat; the usual fish-he 


and dinner-bell accompaniment announce 
our departure, and the whe 
Then it was that one of the new-comers 


els 


tered a half-scream, and we saw that s 
was anun! 
Had it been 


rO GET INTO 


A COUPE.” 


cooler meht, 


our 


blood 


= 
| 
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ight have frozen: but as it failed us, we 
d what we could by feeling ereatly eli 
murrassed The nun and her travelling 
ompanion had been speaking Spanish as 
ey approached, and we tried in that lan 
lage to Tmpress on them our harmless 

otion to their convenrence 

But he said it 


es,” murmured the 


for la 


sister, in eood Ene 


reserved 


Was 


The terrible truth was now clear 


My 
eve caught, at the same instant. a eard in 
© window which proved beyond ques 
ion that we had got into the carriage for 
senoras. 

The result of this adventure was that 
ve found the nun to be an Enelish Cath 
olic emploved in teaching at a religious 
establishment, and her friend another 
Knglishwoman protecting her on her jour- 
nev. Pleasant conversation ensned, and 
we had almost forgotten that we were 
crinunals, when the speed of the engine 
slackened again, and the thought of the 
Civil Guards returned to haunt us. We 
did not dare remain, yet we were sure that 
our military pursuers would confront us 
again onthe platform. There indeed they 
vere, when we tumbled out into the ob 
scurity, with their white-hooded heads 
looming above their muskets in startling 
disconnectedness. Telling Velazquez, with 
ul the firmness IT possessed, to bare his 
breast to the avenging sword, I hastened 


land, but 
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to get into a coupe, preferring to die con 
fortably He, 
followed hie 


however, lgnominiously 
It is true, we were not mo 
lested; but the shock of that narrow es 
eape kept us wakeful 

Not prairies, L think 


could present so dreary and monotonous 


evel our owll 


an outlook as the wide, endless treeless 


Castilian plains while morning slowly 


felt its Wav across them. Brown and cold 
they were, skirted by white roads and all 
shorn of their barle Vv crops, though it was 
but middle June Now then a vil 
lage was seen huddled agamst some low 
slope: achureh lifting its tall square cam 
panarioabove the liunble roofs against the 
pearling sky. 


and 


Interior Spain is a desolate 
the Chureh thrives there and 
draws its tax from the poverty-stricken 
inhabitants —a crowned begear ruline 
over 

If the first man were now to be created 
from the clay of this region, he would 
doubtless turn out the very type of a lean 
hidalgo. The human of 
soil must perforce be meagre and melan 


and the pensiveness which we see 


product such 
choly 
in most Spanish faces seems a retleetion 
of the landseape which surrounds them 
The Madrilefos offer not a flat, but 
rather an extremely round, contradiction 
to this general and aecepted idea of the 
national appearance. 
them. 
the mountain 
lands, and the men themselves rejoice in a 
rotund and puffy look of success, which 


Slenderness is the 
Their 


midst of 


exception with city is a 


forced flower in 


Se 
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hewsmen, Wwe have 


wall of the water 


the 


streets, 


Spain 


venders 
1) mocr 


R-DEALE] 
ilso p ) ot- house character 
Phev are people of leisure, and. after their 
manner, of pleasure How they swarm 
1 th ca in the Gate of the Sun 

up the Moorish eustom 
f calling waiters by two claps of the 
hands —or on the one evreat thoroughfare. 
Calle de Aleala. or in the bull-ring of a 
Sunday rhey re never at rest, vet mey 
er allovether active The Dever Bicep: 


or aif they do. others take their places in 
public 


eCSOrts The clamor of the 


leven the snarling ery of the 


*LaCorie sponds neia.’ or 


haa is kept up until the 


and at five or six the rest 


less stir begins again with the silver tink 
ling of tleet mule bells There are no 
might-howline watchmen in Madrid: but 


the custom of street-hawkinge is rampant 


and here. in addition to the 


ers ministering t 

unquenchable pop 
thirst, the lottery Lik 
the wax Mi 
peddlers, and ra do 
The favor 
bird of the eounti 
of 


adlondra. 


sell rs. 


others. 


aw kind lark en 


much 


in cages 


outside 
windows. whenee the 
With that 
hotonous 
which fj 
principle of all thin 
Spanish—a hard, pir 
cing triple note imp 
to 
loud, persistent 

twit-twit,” resemb| 

at a distance the cli 


utter 
recurre 


sees oa 


sible ignore, | 


of castanets, begins 
daybreak, and gives 
most discouraging 
tion of the Spanish n 
sical ear 
But the 
are merciful 


Theva 
called, as elsewhes 
Which 
mean either” quiet 
but th 
Madrid 


Karls 


‘night-dews, 
function in 
peculiar int 

evening thes Come © 

by squads, with statfs ¢ 
office 
and an dmimense bunch of keys. 
the 


mans beat, the residents not being allowe: 


ind at their @irdles bright lanterus 


hese are 


might-kevs of all the louses on 


to have any. 
late 


W hena person returns hom 
not, im) Madrid ¢— 
is obliged to find his sereno, and if that ot 


and W ho does 


W hereupor 
Frascuelo, or Pepino, or Santiago, if li 
hears, will unlock the 
This curious system should at least 
encourage habits: 


ficer is not in sight, calls him by 
*Frascuelo.” or Pepino.” 


come along and 
door. 
for unless a mat 


be sober. have 


his watchman may 
pleasant tales to tell of him. 


un 


The feline race being too often home 
less, and having a proverbial taste fon 
nocturnal wanderings, the average male 
citizen of the capital feelingly nicknames 
himself a ** Madrid eat.” 


frankness of 


This shows a 
self-characterization, to say 


MM HARPERS NN 
A, 
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least, unusual. Of Is 


there 
e life and there is family atfeetion in 
Madrid, but the stranger naturally does 


course 
m 

see a great deal of these: and then it 

be doubted whether they really exist 
the same extent as in most other civil 
It to 
sallies upon the town, and day aft 


ds capitals. becomes wearisome 
ike 
day find so much of the population 
ne to divert itself or killing time in 
e cafés and clubs. The feeling deepens 
t they resort to these for want of a suf 
iitly in their homes. 
More than that. they do not seem really 
» be amused, 


close interest 
Even their language fails 
yexpress the amusement idea; the most 
il anything ean be for them, in the ver 
ular, entertaining.” the 
of diversion is varied enough. 


Is Still 
pera flourishes in winter, in spring and 
unimer the bull fight 4 theatres are always 
1 blast ; are kept up. 
litherto gambling has been another fa- 
orite pastime until checked by the au 
iorities. Not content with all this, the 


cocking - mains 


\ladrilefios seek in lottery shops that ex 


citement which Americans derive 


lrinking saloons. 


from 
The brightly lighted 
ottery ageney occurs as frequently as that 


MAIN P 


VISTAS 


AZA, MADRID 


other indication of disease. 


the apothe 


eary’s window, in American cities 


Peo 
ple of all classes hover about them both by 
day and by night Posters confront you 
announcements of the Child Jesus 
Lottery, the lottery to aid the Asylum of 
Our Lady of the Assumption, or the Na 


tional, which 


with 


drawn thrice a 


With a chief prize of 


is month, 
thirty-two thousand 
dollars, and some four hundred other pre 
There 


besides constantly 


miums are many small drawings 


Come On hot day 


passes, in fact, without your being solicit 
ed ly wandering dealers in these alluring 
chanees at least half a dozen times 
Altogether, looking from iy baleony 
upon the characteristic crowd in the reat 
square, leading this life so busy vet so 
apathetic, as if ima fever, Madrid 
at human 
ant-hill, where the ants were trving to be 


SiOWw 


struck meas only one more gre 


lieve themselves in Paris. The Parisian 
resemblance, however, is contined to strips 
through the middle and on the edves of 
the city, and 


bent 


aS soon as ones steps are 


away from those, the narrow ways 
and older architecture of Spain are open 
to one. Only a few rods from the Puerta 


del Sol lies the Main Plaza, which onee en 


A 
iG 
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bull-fights and 
on which 
householders were obliged by their leases 


joved all the honors of 


heretic burning’s — occasions 
togiveup all the front rooms and baleonies 
to be used as boxes for the audienee. From 
the Main Plaza again an arch leads into 
Toledo Street—old meandering mart full 
of mantles and sashes, blankeis and gui 
tars, flannel dved In the national colors of 


red and yellow, basket-work and wood- 


work, including the earved sticks known | 


as molinillos (little mills), with whieh 


chocolate is mixed by a dexterous spinning 


motion himself at 
home once more in these narrow thorough 


fares: 


The donkey feels 


the evil sewage smell, which oozes 


VPAKK, MADRID 


through even the most pretentious edifices 
in the new quarters, diffuses itself agai 
in full vigor, and the eafés become dingy 
and unconventional. On the Aleala o: 
San Geronimo, the carefully dressed men 
sip beer and cordials, or possibly indulg: 
in sparkling sherry—a new and expensiv' 
wine like dty Champagne; but here thi 
rougher element is satistied with aguard) 
ente (the liquor distilled from anise-seed 
and quite as often confines itself to water 
The lower orders are temperate. — Peasants 
and porters and petty traders will sit dow1 
contentedly for a whole evening to a glass 
of water in which is dissolved a long me 


ringue (called azucarillo, literally ** su 


=x 
: 
a 
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An 
esteemed the 
hata de chufas, a kind of cream 


te). or to a snow lemonade 


cooling beverage Is 


pounded eypress root and then halt 
The height of luxury 
at of 
a few wafers 
wed barquellos (ov little boats), through 
be 


Is to order 


hy thus, an added cost some two 


tubular fancifully 


‘h the semi - lit uid may sucked 


~ barquillo is considered sO desirable 
it 
tal ey linders, the top of whieli is a disk 


t bovs earry on the street in larer 


sevibed with numbers. You pay a fee, 
d he revolves on the disk a pivotal nee 


the number at which it stops deciding 
many fall lot. In 


sway the exeruciating pleasure of bar 


wafers to your 

losto eat is combined with the nation 
delight in gaming. 


drid people like 


the 


ropean costume has fallen on 
a pall, blotting o1 
cLuresqueness ; but peasants of all 
wwinees are still seen, and now 
d figure 
the 


ris the fascinating mantilla quite 


then a turbaned from 


moves Across street 


ef among Women, in spite of 


more than Parisian erace and 
There 


linmble old women squatted on 


endor of modern robing 


sidewalk at street corners, who 


vater and liquors and shrub 


\. WIL 


ON THE ROAD TO THE 


VISTAS 
from bottles kept in a singular little stand 
with brass knobs like an exaggerated pair 
ol 


types of peasant 


and when one sees the varied 
soldier, citizen, or priest, 
vit a veiled woman of the mid 
dle of 
the Spanish quality of the town reasserts 
it 
thre 


roval household rattles down the Prado 


h perhaps 
vathered around one these, 


class 


itself distinetly So does, too, when oa 


carriage containing princesses of the 


Park, drawn by mules in barbarie red-tas 


selled harness, and preceded by a courier 

who wears a sort of wold braided nioht 

cap 
There 


the churches 


eathedral at) Madrid, but 


smeared as usual with wold 


Is 


Ho 


and stucco and in tasteless extrav 


aganee, are numerous enough: and on 


many a balcony L saw withered straw-like 


Com 


Palm -Sunday. 


plumes lone as a man, hung up 
the last 


memoration of 


BULL-FIGHT, MADRID 


= 
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The morning papers have a “religious 
bulletin the amusement column, 
ne the sai mid services of the day. be 
sidles hich special Masses for the souls ol 
departed capitalists are Constantive an 
nounced requ t that friends shall 
ittend These paid rites doubtless offer a 
ple mit exception to the routine of com 


monplace Churel Thus while the 


sorbed by their cafés and poli 
| 


ul 


ties. their countless cigarettes and lotters 
tickets. with a minimum of business and 
Of dominoes, the women till 
up them tine With miatios and Vespers 
confessions and intrigues It would be 
merely repeating the frank assertion of 
the Spanish men themselves to say thrat 
feminine morals here are in a lamentable 
state: but at least appearances are always 


carefully guarded, and if judged by exter 
nals only. Madrid is far more virtuous than 


London or Paris 


As for local society, it 
exists so much on appearances that the 
substance sutfers It is true, the ladies 
are beautiful and of noble stature; and 


their costumes, governed by the happiest 
taste, surpass in luxury those seen in pub 
lic in almost any other city. The cava 
liers are without exception the best-dress 
ed gentlemen in the world, and the mass 
of sumptuous equipages with polished 
crooms and surpassing ly fine horses which 
the Fountain 
drive, or the Park road on the east of the 


erowds broad Castilian 


Buen Retiro gardens, during fashionable 


hours, IS amazing Great wealth is gath 


ered in the lands of a few nobles, who 


often draw heavy salaries from govern 
mient for long obsolete brut the 
of this costuming and grooming Is 


»\ 


dinners and dancing parties 


Most 


attained by semi-starvation at home. 


conseg lence 
are rarely given even in the season, and 
royalty itself provides no more than a 
couple of balls, with two or three state 
dinners, a yerur 

To be sure, no capital is better provided 
th sundry of the higher means to cul 
Roval Armory, its Ar 


chieologieal Museum, and its glorious Pie 


= 


ation, as its 


ture-Gallery—in some respects the noblest 
Moreover, in the 
neighboring Escorial, that dark jewel in 
the head of Philip I travellers 
art, albeit to 


eyes unseen imseriptions perhaps record 


of Europe remind one. 
find a 
rich monument of many 
there more than enough of Spain’s mis 
fortunes The stately, severe, and robust 


royal portraits by Velazquez, or his mag 
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Drunkards,” 
Virgins of Mu 
transiucent air, 


hie althy 


Way, 


nificentls 
in thei as do the 
floating divinely in 
deep and deathless power ol Spanish 
perament and genius over Which slum 


has reigned so long. The pictures of | 


bera. hanging together. are like loose pa 


torn from Spanish ecclesiastical list 


and legend: a collection Of monks, ase 
ics, of torture depie 
with relentless and savage vigor. Cro 


aonin, scarcely known out of Spam 
at the beginning of this century port 
of wonderful vitality. finish ; 

elimipses of popular life, and wild tig 
COMLPOSIELONS marked by the fierce, hi 


Latinized Will 


His pmagiation and manner we 


insane energy of a 
Blake. 
both original. Though falling short, li 

all other Spanish painters, in idealitw, hi 
had that faculty of fertile Improvisation 
refreshing in Murillo’s 
“Madonna of the Birdling.” or 
“Saint Elizabeth.” and “Roman Pati 
at the Academy of bin 
But it is not with these past spl 


sO) 


nature 


cian’s Dream,” 
Arts 
dors, still full of hopes for new future 
that the Castilian gentlemen and ladies « 
our varnished period concern themisely: 
The opera, the cireus, and the Corrida d 
Toros the irrepre ssible bull fielit are t 
them of far more consequence, 

In every crowd and café you see 4 
tall, shapely, dark faced, silent men w 


a cool, professionally murderous look lik 
that 
enormously wide black hats, short jackets 


of our border desperadoes, whose 


tight trousers, and pigtails of braided hia 
proclaim them chulos, or members of 1 
Intrepid, with 
steel, and finely formed, they are very 


noble ring. muscles 
literate: we saw one of them gently tak 
ine his brandy at the Café de Paris after 
a hard combat, while his friend read fro 
aun evening paper a Vr port of the Games it 
which he had just fought, the man’s ow: 
education not enabling him to deecipli 
print. But the higher class of these pro 
fessionals are the idols, the demi-gods, © 
the people.- Songs are made about then 
their deeds are painted on fans, and pop 
illustrate their 
woes: people crowd around to see them 1 


ular chromos loves al 
hotels or on the street as if they were h 
Pet 
for the well-known ones; 
was even rumored that one of the chiet 


roes or star tragedians. dogs 


are 
named and it 
swordsmen had secured the affections 0 
a patrician lady, and would have married 


| 
A 
) 
? 


SPAN] 

for the 
is that 
sol the lower order 
cet 


but interference of frien 


if 


term themselves up 


~ 


f 


a whole class of young full 
Is tl 
the 


SH VISTAS 


ls. | erack ers shout wildly: 
| dash by windoy 
he 


fountains 


road to the 


PLAN OF 1 


osest allowable imitation of bull-fieht 


d 


own to the tuft of hair left erowine 
n front of the ear, 


The ‘ spadas Or wid 
Ss 


who the 
low, hire each one his enadrilla 


(killers), ove 


mortal 
a COrps 
assistants, Including picadore s. bande 
Heros, and 


} \ 
ey 


0 


For every tight 
hundred dollars, 
sometimes they lay up large fortunes 


receive five 


and 
To 
the sport well from a seat in the shade, 
one must pay well. Tickets 
ized by speculators, Who, no less than the 
“ring,” 
ers as the bull does horses 


dollars apiece for places 


are 


fighters, have their and gore buy 

We gavetwo 
Nevertheless 
e route to the Place of Bulls is lined for 
mile with omnibuses, tartanas, broken 
own diligences, and wheezy cabs to con 
ey the horde of intending spectators to 
ie fight 


on Sunday afternoons; a long 
eam of pedestrians files in the same di 

and the showy turn-outs of the 
ch add dignity to what soon becomes a 


vild rush for the scene of action. The 


mide bells ring like a rain of metal, whips 


HE BULL-RING 


Colosseum of stone and briek 


set the 
midst of 


and arid fields. with 
the faint peaks of the snow capped Gua 
darramia 


score lie d 


range seen, miles to the 
through dazzling white sunshine 


Within is the wide rine 


north, 


sunk in a eir 
cular pit of terraced granite crowned by 
calleries The whole creat round peo 
least ten thousand be Ings, is di 
vided the sun and the shadow 

sol Y sombra xg 


pled by ut 


and from our cool place we 
sand of the half 
and the 


look at the vivid orange 


arena i sunlioht tiers of seats 


swarhis of paper fans, red, 
vellow, purple, and 


beyond, whi re 
ereen, are wielded to 
ter the eves of those in the cheaper 
section, to their lungs. No 
connected account of a bull tourney ean 
impart the vividness, the rapid changes, 
the the skill, the picturesque 
ness horror, of the actual thing All 
occurs In rapid glimpses, in fierce, dra 
matic, brilliant, and often ghastly pie 
tures, which fade and 
phases on the instant 


ar 


Suspense, 


reform in new 


The miusie is sound 


3 
659 
and at 
Cr full of 
ot 
iti Prado, and up 1 
4 
if 
te 
i 
1e 


in the fans «are fthuttering: amateurs 
str between the wooden barriers of 
the ring and the lowest seats: hatless men 


W hen 
It 


the picadores with gor 


fruit and aguardiente 


are hawking 
trumpets announce the grand entry. 
isi superb sight 
geous jackets and long lances on horse 
their armor 
the 


foot, shining 


back, in wide Mexican hats, 


eased) legs in buekskin trousers 


others on 


swordsmen 


with gold and silver embroidery on sear 


let and blue, bright wreen, satfron, or puce 
colored garments, carrving cloaks of erim 
At the head 


the mounted a/qguazil in ominous blaelk, 
Key 


son, Violet, and canary Is 
who carries the key of the bull-gate 


erything Is punetual ovce rly, Ceremo 
PIOUS 

Then the white handkerchief, as sional 
from the president of the games tin hus box; 
the trumpet-blare again: and the bull rush 
lair! There 
if he be of 


himself as 


is a wild mo 
breed, he 
the ball 
froma thousand-ton gun directly upon his 


he 


ing from. his 


ment when, 


launches 
foes, and sweer ping around half t circle, 
puts them to tight over the barrier or into 
mid-ring, leaving a horse or two felled in 
his track L have seen one fierce Andalu 
sian bull within ten minutes kill five horses 
While making two cireuits of the ring 
Phe 
to 


and ( 


livst Onset against a horse is horrible 


witness. The poor steed, usually lean 
lecrepit, is halted until the bull will 
charge him, when instantly the picador in 
the saddle aims a well-poised blow with 
his lance, driving the point into the bull's 
irritant 


back oniv about an ineh, as an 
You hear the horns tear through the 
horse's hide; vou feel them go through 


yourself. Ribs crack: there’s a clatter of 
hoofs, harness, and the riders armor: a 
sudden heave and = fall 


then the bull rushes away in pursuit of a 


disaster! — and 
vellow mantle flourished to distract him. 

The holding 
two ornamental barbed sticks, which he 
attract the bull At the brute’s 
runs to meet him, and in the 


banderilleros come, each 


Waves to 
advance he 
moment when the huge head is lowered 
lunge, he plants them deftly, one on 
Per 
haps, vetting too near, he fails, and turns 
to thy the bull 
tle tlees to the barrier, drops his cloak on 


fora 


each shoulder, and springs aside. 


after, within a few inches. 


the sand, and vaults over: the bull springs 
over too into the narrow alley, W hereupon 
the tighter, being close pressed, leaps back 


into the ring light as a bird, but saved by 
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a mere hairs-breadth from a tossing 
trampling to death, The crowd follow ¢ 
turn with shouts and loud comme) 
““ Go, bad little bull!” ‘*] 
pieadores charge! ** More horse 
“Well Ga 


Time for the death! the matadores!” 


ery 
and cheers 
the 

more horses done, lite 
Humor mingles with some of th: 
remarks, and there is generally one volu 


lull int 


rude witticisms t 


SO ODL, 


teer buffoon who, choosing a 
combat, shrieks out 
bring the laugh from a thousand throats 

But if the management of the sport 
to then the 


stormy rising 


them liking, miultitur 
Instantly 


benches, they bellow their opinions to th 


hot 

on thi 
president, Whistle, stamp, seream, gestir 
late, 
only 
bloodshed they vet! 
lies lifeless and crumpled on the 


Itisthe tumult of a mob, appeasi 
speedier bloodshed. And wl 
\ horse or 


by 
Sa 


others, with bandaged eves, and sides hide 
ously piereed and red-splashed, are spur 
with 
themevo. Butit istime forthe banderiller: 
and after that for the swordsman. = He ad 
vances, glittering, with a proud, athlet 


and whaeked long sticks to om 


step, the traditional chignon fastened to | 
pigtail, and holding out tis bare sword 
makes a brief speech to the president | 
vo to slay this bull for the honor of 
people of Madrid and the most excell: 
president of this tourney.” Then throw) 
his task 
skill and danger. It is here that the e] 
gallantry of the With 
cloak in one hand he attracts thi 
bull, waves him to one side or the othe 
batHes him, re-invites him—in fine, phuys 
with and controls him as if he were a ki 
ten, though always with eve alert and ofte: 
in peril, At last, having got him ‘in yx 
sition,” he lifts the blade, aims, and with a 
forward spring plunges it to the hilt at 
point near the top of the spine. Perhaps 
the bull recoils, reels, and dies with that 
thrust; but he is infuriated 
and several strokes required to tints! 


his hat away, he proceeds to 


sport bens. 


scarlet 


more often 
are 
him. Always, however, the blood g@ushi 
freely, the sand is stained with it, and 1 
serried crowd, intoxicated by it, roar si 
agely. Still, the **many-headed beast 

fastidious. If the bull be struek in such 
way as to make him spout his life out 


the nostrils, becoming a trifle foo sangu 


nary, marks of disapproval are freely b 
stowed. One bull done for, the music 1 
commences, and mules in showy trapping 
They are harnessed to t! 


are driven in. 


~~ 
j 
1 
= 
| 
q 


SPANISH 


A STREET SCI 


and the dead bulks of the 
are hauled bravely off at a gallop, fur 
t wing the dirt. The grooms run at top- 
lost speed, snapping their long whips; the 
lust rises inacloud, enveloping the strange 
ivaleade, the 
crate flving, a dream 


and her barbarous games 


iPCUSses, 


Vic 


They disappear through 
and 
f ancient Rome 


true 


vou wake from 


ye But soon the 
the 
death ensue, 


again. trumpets 
fin 
varied 
until 
ifternoon wanes, the sun becomes shadow, 
nd ten thousand satisfied people 
en in felt sombreros, 


flourish: another bull comes: 
shed science 


sane 
and sure 
ever-new chances and escapes, 
mostly 
with some 
ewer ladies, and a sprinkling of children 
ind babies—throng homeward. 

blood of the 
People bring their goat-skins of 
vine, called ‘little drunkards,” 
them around to friends, 


womel, 


What impresses is the cold 
and pass 
between bulls 


of 


VISTAS 


NE, MADRID 


others pop off lemonade bottles, and near 
Ivy all smoke. Even a combatant 
hts a r while the bull 
cupied at the other side of the ring 
ing the hottest 
in to strip the 
or stab 


SOTHLE 
times lig elga is oc 
Dur 
encounters, Grooms Come 
horses 
ott 
fresh 
calmly, at the 
risk of sharp interruption from the vaga 
In the midst of a 
dangerous flurry, while performers are es 
caping, 
the 
buyer 


harness from dying 
an incapacitated one 
of entrails, and 
over the blood pools, quite 


baskets rake sand 


rious horned enemy. 


lane out 
fruit to a 
qradas, counting 


vender in the 
pitches 
up the 
aloud, °° two, three,” to twenty-four. 
All are caught. and he neatly eatches his 
money return, Afterward, when a 
the barrier, this intrepid mer 
to fly for life, leaving his bas 
ground, where the 


ah orange 


side barrier SOME 
half-way 


One, 


in 
bull leaps 
chant 
ket on the 


has 


bewildered 


kewl 661 
H i} 
fm 
4 
IVS 
i 
ta 
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ra 
| 
ne 
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animal upsets it, rolling the contents ev 
\nother 
a horse and rider lifted bod 

so tossed that the 
his saddle, hurtled 
through the am directly the bull, 


sft nsele ss 


erywhere in golden confusion 
time we saw 
horns, and 


out of 


WV on the 


over 
md landed solidly on his back 


Six grooms bore him off, white and rigid. 


But the populace neve) heeded him they 


were madly cheering the bull's prowess. 
\ surgeon, by-the-way, always attends in 
an anteroonr: prayers are said before the 
fight: and a priest is in readiness with the 


conseerated wafer to the last 


accident 


vive sacra 
fatal The 
mindedness with which Span 


ment in case of any 
ntter simple 
ards regard the brutalities of the sport 
judged from the fact that a bull 
fight was once given to benefit the Society 


he Prevention of Cruelty to Animals! 


be 


fort 

On oceasion, the drawing of a eharita 
ble lotterv is held at the Corrida de Toros, 
The 


Queen and various high-born ladies pre 


ind then there are gala features. 


sent magnificent rosettes of silk or satin 
old and silver tinsel, with long stream 
attached to the bulls with little 


barbs before their entrance having 


ande 
ers, to be 
each 
his colors indicated in this way; and these 
ornaments are displayed in shop windows 
for davs before The language 
of the There 


ave many fine points of merit, distinguish 


the event 
ring is another peculiarity. 
ed by as many canting terms. There is the 


‘pair regular,” the ‘‘relance,” the 


tos,” and the darts are playfully termed 
the swordsman deals in 


all 


of which is recorded in press reports, amus 


Shuttlecoeks” 
pinches” and “thrusts,” and so on 
ing enough in their airy and supercilious 
half-literary are the 
most polished products of Spanish jour 


treatment. These 


nalism. Fines are imposed on the per- 
formers for any achievement not ** regu 
lar, and, on the other hand, good strokes 
are rewarded by the publie with cigars, 
or, as the dainty reporters say, they “mer 
it palms.” The three chief swordsmen are 
Lagartijo, Frascuelo, and Currito; ** Broad 
* Little Fatty,” and the like, being 


lesser liehts. 


Frascuelo is so renowned 
for hardihood that [once saw him receive, 
in obedience to popular will, the ear of the 
bull he had just mark 
of favor 

Madrid is now the head-quarters of the 
national game, as it is of everything else. 


slain —a supreme 


It is outwardly flourishing, it is adorned 
with statues, its parks are green, and its 
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Nevertheless 1 
impression it makes is melancholy. Bes 


fountains spout gavly. 


vary is on its publie Way 
Palaces and poverty, great wealth ar 
wretched huddled 
Its assumption of splendor IS 
with 
uncared-for districts that surround it fr 


penury, are clos 
evether 


sturtline contrast the desolate at 


the very edge of the city outward Tl 
natural result of extremes in the distrib 
tion of property, with a country lnpove 
ished, is public bankruptey, and publ 
bankruptey stares surely enough throu 
There is anotlie 
unhappy result from the undue concen 
tration of resources at artificial cay 
ital. Madrid prides itself on being the 
spot at which all the 
converge equally, the 


the city’s way mask, 
this 


avenues of the land 
exact centre of Spa 
being close bevond the city’s contines 


and marked how appropriately ! 


But Madrid is, notwithstanding 


It en 
joys a false luxury, while too many out 


church 
a national centre only in name. 


Iving provinces sustain a starveling exist 
And, the 
manners adopted here, 


enee, seeing alien, imitative 
one feels sharply 
the difficult contrasts that exist 
the 


bond of national unity appears 


betwee 
the metropolis and 
hearty 


provinees; no 


We looked back over the ground we had 
traversed, and thought of the gray bones 
of Burgos cathedral lying like some strand 
ed mammoth of another age, far in the 
north. O bells of Burgos, mumbling in 
vour towers, what message have you fo 
And what in 
telligible response does the heart of the 
country send back to vou 


these sophisticated ears ¢ 


* Come,” 18 
Let’s surrender 
to these two white-capped guards, and be 


carried away.” 


said I to Velazquez. 


useless to resist longer. 


FROM A WINDOW IN CHAMOUNI. 


Lone waited for, the lingering Sun arose: 
Hid was the low East, flushed with crimson shan 
By stately hills, to which his giory came 

One after one, kindling the virgin snows, 

That on their brows eternally repose, 
To glowing welcome of his godlike claim 
To be their Lord and Lover, and his flame 

Of everlasting passion to disclose. 

Even so for you, impatient hearts, that wait, 
Cold ‘neath the snows of your virginity, 

The hour shall come that warms you, soon or late 
Though long your night, the longest night goes by, 


Strong Love shall shine in triumph from your sky 
And with his kiss of fire fulfill your fate. 


j 
; 
j 
|| 
Pa 


CEN 


}ESIDE the two miniatures which le 
) here on my desk 
ials the mute and 


once to thei ori 
long-cherished 
lived joy —are 
low with age, and eloquent with the 


me 
entos of a short letters 
storie names and events of a past centu 

In these time-stained pages have been 
eserved, among the records of the more 
nportant public questions of the day, the 
; gone by,” that of 
Adam and Eve 
Theekla, 


reads of a romance ** 
par, who as since 


humanity have done—like 


ived and loved.” 
Painted nearly one hundred vears ago, 


he delicate tints of the miniatures are vet | 


iifaded, 
iughty 


the soft colors undimmed; the 
lips of the Cavalier close as 
proudly as in the day their shapely curves 
vere transferred to the ivory oval, and 
the jewelled buttons and pink embroider 
es of his brocade coat are still as clear 
ind defined as when first traced by the 
Through her pearl-incased frame 
the aristoeratic head of the maiden turns 


rounded a 
week toward the curious gaze of this Cav 


is sparkling an eve and as 


ier’s descendants as met his own grate- 
il glance in the fond and happy hour 
when these love-tokens Were exchanged, 
ind each youthful heart filled with ex 
pectaney and hope. 

It was in the midst of the fervor and 
the American triumph the 
struggle against British rule, in all the 
stir of the times which 


rlow of 
xeitement and 
held so much to be 
in’ whieh 


shaped and settled, 
were calmed into the 
tranquillity of statesmen, and statesmen 
varmed into the enthusiasm of heroes, that 


soldiers 


this young lady and gentleman stepped 
iside from the turmoil of ordinary life into 
that charmed circle which seems to divide 
for the while man and woman from the 
rest of the world. 

High aims and patriotic ambitions had 
hitherto absorbed the gentleman’s time 
ind attention, that chance for early dis 
tinction a national struggle 
vrants unto youth having been his. Sum- 
moned from his law studies in the Inner 
Temple at London by the outbreak of the 
American rebellion, he had the 
\tlantie to take part in the struggle. 

Eldest son of a well-known and wealthy 
planter, Mr. James Read, of Georgia and 
South Carolina, a company was easily 
raised, at whose head he marched against 


successful 


crossed 
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the British 
hate 


but unfortu 
taken prisoner in one of the earlier 


invaders, 


was 
battles, ere he could obtain for himself all 


the military renown he coveted: and he 
had chafed out the remaining vears of the 
war behind the battlements of a 


British 


the had been 


elected Senator to Congress from the State 


Released by peace, he 


of South Carolina, a dignity conferred in 


that healthy-toned era on those conspieu 


ous for worth and ability—men who en 
tered upon the service of their new ly es 
tablished the ardor 


of a bridegroom for his hardly won bride. 


vrovernment with all 
For those were indeed the fair honey-moon 
davs of our land, and hearts 
first tri 


patriotie 
evlowed with the transport of a 
umpli and POssesslon 

At the date of these letters Congress had 
been removed from the gay metropolis of 
Philadelphia to the small and compara 
tively inaccessible town of Annapolis: and 
it Was in the narrow horizon of that quiet 
provincial town that had dawned for the 
voung Carolinian the bright star of love, 
life for 
nearly every one, and so likely to pale and 
disappear behind the drifting clouds of hu 


so certain to rise somewhere in 


man mishaps and misadventure 

As the capital of the State of Marviand, 
Annapolis was the centre of a society 
drawn from the families of the rich tobae 
co planters of the eastern and western 
Cultivated 
in tastes and luxurious in habits, this so 
ciety, While repudiating lovalty to hered- 
itary still that 
precedence of birth and descent inherited 
from their Cavalier ancestry, and believed 


shores of the Chesapeake Bay 


government, maintained 


as firmly in the degradation of personal 
labor as in the aristocracy of agricultural 
sources of wealth. 

It is a little curious to observe how Ma 
rvland has presented within her own con 
fined limits a counterpart in miniature of 
those distinctions, social, domestic, finan- 
cial, and political, which during the estab 
lishment of that semi-feudal condition of 
servitude called slavery (out of which in 
great measure they rose) divided the North 
ern and Southern sections of the country 
at large. For while the society of An- 
napolis and of the southern portion of the 
State cherished the above obsolete ideas, 
the rapidly growing town of Baltimore, 
with the northern counties at her back, 


no 
PS 
4d 
hie 
or 
n 
hie 
ler 
he 
v1. 
ite 
by, 
sky : 


aod 


ipheld the more practical views of the su 


periority of business and commercial en 
Lerprise over and 


position, and the small value of any pedi 


mere social attainment 


cree unsupported by individual effort and 

worth 
Situated near the head of the noble bas 

which flowed so majestically past the steep 


} 


streets and quiet wharf of Annapolis, Bal 


timore Was covering its broad waters with 
the white-w inged messengers OF Commerce 
and trade, and 


that size 


Was steadily advancing to 
and importance which was to cast 
the 
to red ce 


the elegance ol little capital into the 


shade, and it to its present con 
dition of a ciple r beside its overshadowing 


and prosperous neighbor, But in that day 
ts Congressional importance Annapolis 


zenith And 


ot. 


had reached its inh 


spite of 


the many sareasms and sneers at the mea 
sure Which had made of so small a town 
‘the court end of the continent.” as the 


temporary seat of national wovernment, it 
became not only the arena of public events, 
but of social gavety and state ceremonial, 

Marviand, known even to transatlantic 


Frenchmen as pays des belle S fe nines 


et du bon tabae.” presented to the adimira 


tion of those @allant sons of her twelve sis 


ter States. here @athered, such a bevy of 


fair women that embryo Presidents, future 
and eabinet 


plenipotentiaries MUNISters, 


Thiet already heroes, and mel to become 
famous, submitted to their proverbial al 
traction as unresistingly as their more non 
chalant great erandsons are compelled to 
do, even in this prosaic age, whenever 
chance brings them within range of their 
Witchery and erace 

On the 23d of December, 1783, the floor 
of the Senate-chamber at Annapolis Was 
filled to overtlowing by stately dames and 
gentle maidens, who had flocked to the 
Capitol as if the weight of state questions 
had been for this one hour intrusted to 
Washington, the 


mighty yet unambitious hero of the time, 


heir wise deliberations. 


while still the idol of the public heart, was 
on this day to lay down his laurels by re- 
to his comission of 
comimander-in-elief of the little 
arn whose triumphs he had directed and 
Whose sufferings he had shared. 
Accompanied by his aides, Colonel Ben 
jamin Walker and Colonel Dayid Hum 
phrey sand the officers appointed as escort, 
Washington entered the hall where the as- 
sembled Congress awaited him, every man- 
ly voice among the spectators cheering, 


signing Congress 


brave 
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and every feminine kerehief 
enthusiasm of approval and welcome: t 
the cheers were hushed into breathless 
lence by the first words of the great her: 
dignitied address, to which General Mithiy 
President the Senate, 


quent and appropriate reply, 


as of made an ¢ 
On Washington's left stood the valiar 
soldier Colonel! Rager Howard 
Marvland, and facing Colonel Howard 
CONSPLCUOUS wmong the foremost ¢ 
Senators, Read, 
Carolina, the hero of this short lewend 6 
Hlow little did either o 


these voung men, strangers to one anot! 


Jolin 


was General ot Sout 


a love 
er, dream of the day to come when a sor 
and daughter of each were to become hus 
band and wife to the daughter and son otf 
the other! 

Many were the men whose names wer 
already distinguished, or to become lis 
toric, Who were present, either as members 
of Congress or spectators of the 
Madison, Jefferson, Monroe: Le 
of Virginia, Os@ood of Massachusetts, Mor 
ris Pennsvivania, MeComb of Dela 
Otho Williams, Ger 
erals Smith and Swan, of Marvland. Thi 
well-known Charles Carroll of Carrolltor 


Scene. 


of 


ware, and General 


Was accompanied by his two daughters 
one of whom was afterward, as Mars. Ca 
ton, mother to the celebrated trio of Ame 
ican beauties who respectivel 
Lady Stafford, the Marchioness of Welles 
ley, and the Duchess of Leeds. 


became 


But absorbing as was the attention go 


en to Washington by the august assem 
blage of heroes and patriots, who recog 
nized in him the greatest hero and patriot 
of any, the young Carolinian’s eves wan 
dered up to the gallery above, where Mrs 
Washington, with her young grandchil 
dren at her knee, was seated in all the dig 
nity and legitimate pride of the wife who 
crowns herself with her husband's glory 

Grouped around her chair were the 
three Calvert Maryland's blood 
roval, the family of Lord Baltimore; and 
never was the fame of Maryland beauty 
better maintained than by the contrasting 
loveliness of the youngest, Miss Ariana 
Calvert, with the more brilliant charms 
of her elder sisters, Who had been espoused 
during all the perils of the war, both on 
the same evening, the one by Washing 
ton’s step-son, Parke Custis, and the othe: 
by Mr. George Stuart, of Maryland. 

It is told of these gentlemen that each 
received the announcement of the birth 


sisters, 


and 
= 
ips 
H 


EIN 


son—born on the same day, a vear 


>the marriages 


While on the battle 
| 

but it 
sof the beautiful voung matrons which 
of the 


sublime 


Was not rich bloom or dark 
the attention 
that the pre 
ce of Washington was for a while for 


riveted voung 


therner evel 


} 
ell 


To his eves the voungest sister 
simuch the fairest : and he gazed up at 
ineonseious voung girl until the friend 
too tho 
thie 
whis 


s elbow, Mr. James Monroe 


oho a Virginian not to recognize 


nomena Of a love at tirst sighit 


ered her name in his ¢ and the offer 
him the lady quitted 
\nnapolis town for her home in the eoun 
\ The offer was gratefully accepted, 
ind ere the winter was half over, Miss 


ar, 


present before 


ilvert was affianced to her eager and en 
iptured young lover; but not, alas! with 
e entire consent and approbation of her 
unily and friends, and thence arose the 
loud which darkened the horizon of this 
ve legend. 

\s usual, that passion youth deities, age 
idly The Carolinian 
ealthy, of prominent position and good 
rth, and of distinguished education ; but 
e lady was threatened with decline. She 
as also the youngest darling of the house 
old; her sisters had married so well, vet 


ignored. Was 


DAYS GONE B 


grew more and more reluctant that this 


comparative stranger should bear away 


their tender and fragile thower to his far 
off Southern home, to pine away, and die 
pt rhaps out of si 


Who had loved her from her cradle 


and hearing of those 
and 
feeble health of 
under the conthet 


the anovere d lover saw the 


his ladv-love give way 


of duty with feeling. until she became in 
deed seriously i] 

In this crisis of uneertainty and unhap 
piness the voung gentleman poured out 
his sorrows and 


letter 


Wrongs a& 


kind and svmopathizine conti 


ARIANA CALVERI 


poetess ot 


dante —the modest 
Mrs. Anne Stockton —and 
following animated reply 

Indeed, Read did 
but justice to say that vou knew [| would 
sympathize with vou in your distress, and 


Princeton, 
the 


received 


mv dear you me 


to refer me to my own feelings was the 
best method vou could have taken to con 


vey an idea to me of vour sufferings: im 
deed, there are few situations where the 


heart has been engaged that T have 


experienced 


hot 


A very few months before 


I was married, my beloved husband was 


ill of a fever, and his life despaired of; 


| therefore IT must well know the anxiety, 


emained in their midst; and her family | pitied you as IT read. 


the tender. the interesting interviews, 
which must happen between two persons 
whose hearts are united, and my heart 


But be comforted. 
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[ have a that will be 


presentment vou 
happy vet. and that the woman of your 
heart will be given to your wishes. lL love 
her, L honor her, for her sensibility. May 
Heaven restore her, and may you both 


long enjoy that true and unspeakable fe 


licity that springs from a mutual atfee 


tion! Be assured, that if there is one 
Muse inhabits the hill of Morven, an 
event so interesting to my friend shall 


Let me know from time 

Miss C shall 
Then, with that cheerful con 
the future with which we 
sO ready to set aside other people's trou 


not be unsung 


to time how is be ve ry 
fidence im are 
bles. Mars. Stockton proceeds to divert her 
friend with lighter topies. She tells him 
of ‘little watile parties” formed by her in 
timates, “Sto wit, Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. Cly 
mer, Mrs. Livingston, Mrs. Armstrong, and 
mi self. meeting once a week at each oth 
ers houses We Converse and play W hist, 
as suits our inclinations, without gaming, 
for that is against our rules. Apropos, I 
it at Annap 
Fie! it is beneath the dignity of a 
member of to 
Tell my friends that I deny positively the 
for them, 


hear you are great gamesters 


olis 
be a gambler. 


meress 


and undertake to assert 
thing: 


charge 
so it remains for 
jah hope that 
vou will get the fever and ague in the 


that it is no such 


them to make me an oracle. . 


spring, and be shaken into a remembrance 
of the heights of Princeton, or those above 
You 


for 


banks of the Delaware 
of fellows 
but though TL abuse vou to 


the sweet 
all 
leaving 
your faces, L keep the privilege for my 
‘if ; 
in my 


were party SCUPVS 


else To do 


I ean not suffer any one 


st 


presence 

But the passionate Southerner was not 
to have the of 
to his wishes, aecording to the presenti 


woman his heart granted 
ments and prophecies of lis kind corre 
The whieh 
doom the cventle Ariana Calvert to an ear 


spondent. sensibility eould 
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deepest regret Was ended, but the reme: 
brance ley with the mimiature on the he 
of the fair 2 


her beauty and pain. 


rl until the tomb closed o 


General Read threw up his chance | 
that political fame for which he had be 
so eager, to the astonishment, and in sp 
of the remonstrances, of his friends 
He declined a re-els 
tion to Congress, and exchanged the eo 


fellow-statesmen. 


of a manly endeavor for the quiet a 
stagnant pool of an insignificant futur 

Man-like, in his sorrow he turned asi: 
in anger to seek forgetfulness in the lo 
of another, and he soon bore a lovely at 
far Southe: 
home. She was a sister of Mrs. Livings 
ton, Miss Katharine Van Horn, and he 
husband seems to have hidden away fro: 


distinguished bride to his 


every eye, even his own, after his miu 
riage, the fair painted image of the onc 
loved face, with all the letters and record 
of his disappointed passion and relinquish 
ed career, leaving his children to bring 
forth after his death, from the old trunk 
in a disused garret of a fav-away plant 
tion villa, the picture of his lost love, and 
the Congressional correspondence, whiel 
were to him the mementos of the fatal ro 
mance of his ardent youth in **the days 
vone by.” 


ATHENA PARTHENOS. 


N the thirtieth day of December ( 
dates run in that part of the world 
a discovery of rare interest and 
importance was made at Athens. The 
find was enough in itself to exeite the eu 
riosity of every archieologist and lover of 


() 


ISSO, 


| antique art, but the form which the news 
took as it travelled was positively start 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ly death could not permit her to sacrifice | 


family affection to herown and her lover's 
happiness. What bitter tears and falter 
ing words were exchanged in their part 
ing tell: but the 
ewiven onee as the fair tokens of union, 


none ean miniatures, 
each still retained, to be sorrowful con 
solation and reminder of a life-long sepa- 
ration, 

And so the short love-dream of those 
who thus early in life had sounded the 
depths of that feeling which makes at its 
flood either the heart’s sweetest joy or its 


ling. One version had it that the Mayor 
of Athens had telegraphed to the Lord 
Mayor of London—deep unto deep— that 


ithe veritable Athena Parthenos of Phei 


dias had been unearthed. After the re 

covery of the Hermes of Praxiteles, to sa) 
nothing of the treasure of Priam and thi 
cold mask of Agamemnon, scarcely any 
tidings from the omnipotent spade can be 
considered impossible ; but those who kney 
anything about the Athena Partheno: 
knew that the original was made of gol 
and ivory, and had long ago been trans 
muted into coin, or haply into false teeth 
Still there was room to hope that the 
Athena so exposed was a large copy in 


marble: but as the mist cleared off, the 
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to reeall his career in brief outline. 


of Olympian Zeus. 
theneeforward a sacred spot to the Eleans, 


chief of 


ATHENA PARTHENOS 


statuette, 
dimensions 


itue became a 


vet a statuette 
sufficient to show 


table details of the original after whieh 


many 
as modelled. It is, indeed, im Dats 
wcts one of the most interesting and 
tractive discoveries made in these days, 
which nature and history alike vield 
») so many secrets to those who have the 
tience to dig and the audacity to knock 
rtainls it deserves to share popular al 
f not with the Venus of Melos or 
e Hermes of Olympia, at least with the 


ntion, 1 


ines of Tanagra. 

Phe original Athena Parthenos was one 

the most famous works of the great 
ster Pheidias, whose name has become 

vpical, although it is to be feared that his 

ersonality has been effaced by his repu 

Pericles Pheidias, Pheidias 


ition and 


ind Pericles, are conveniently coupled: 


fericles prince of his age, Pheidias first 
nd greatest of true seulptors, and there 

end. It may, however, be worth while 
Born 
n Athens about 500 


ined in the technicalities of his art by 


and carefully 
iative master, he seems to have come 
der the influence of a great artist, Age- 
las of Argos, who counted among his 
ipils Myron and Polyeleitus. To 
rlier period belongs the colossal bronze 

titue of Athena Promachos (Minerva the 
iampion) on the Acropolis; to the second 


his 


riod, whieh coineides with the adminis- 


tration of Pericles, the Athena Parthenos, 


vy Virgin Athena, whieh was finished and 
msecrated in his sixty-second vear (437 
In his sixty-fifth year Pheidias 
ent to Olympia, where he was received 
ith the highest 
onstructed his chryselephantine statue 


honors, and where he 
His workshop was 


vho granted him the privilege of putting 


lis name on the base of his immortal work 


. privilege which might seem to have 
wen denied him by the Athenians in the 


ise of the Parthenos. In 432 he return 


ed to Athens with a crown of glory about 


s old head, to tind that the enemies of 
Pericles, unable to work their will on the 
the state, determined to 
vreak their vengeance on Pheidias, the 
friend and familiar of Pericles. Menon, 
i former assistant of the artist, was bribed 
to accuse the master of purloining a part 


were 


of the gold which had been delivered to | 


lim for making the Parthenos. but 
Pheidias, at Pericles’s suggestion, as the 
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story goes, had so constructed the golden 
part of the statue that it could be removed 


and weighed, and so this charge 


1 
} 


Wiis ¢ 


asl 


ly quashed The next plan of attack was 


more successful.  Phetdias was accused of 
lmipiety for having introduced portraits of 
Pericles and himself in the reliefs on the 
shield of the P 


story more effective, it is sometimes stated 


arthenos; and to make the 
that these figures were so w rought into 
the composition that it was Impossible to 
remove them without destroving the whole 

a miusinterpretation of a passage im Ci 
cero, The student of this period of Greek 
life is often puzzled by the suecess of aeeu 
sations of impiety, and is sometimes tempt 
ed to the conelusion that orthodoxy polit 
multitude of 
blasphemy which would have been 
intolerable in 


ical or religious, covered a 
SIMS; 
an advanced thinker was a 
mere jest in the mouth of a Tory poet, 
and while it was no crime to call Pericles 
a squill-headed Zeus.” or to give him all 
the attributes of Zeus, it was sacrilege to 
put the shield of Zeus’s 
daughter. At any rate, upon this charge 


his on 
of impiety Pheidias was thrown into jail, 
and died soon after—acecording to one ae 
count, of siekness, according to another, 
of potson, Menon, his accuser, was hon 
ored by immunity from taxation, and the 
authorities were made responsible for his 
We hear nothing of that 
dramatic repentance which is aseribed to 


personal safety. 


the Athenians upon the death of Socrates, 
Indeed, reverence for philosophy and art 
as embodied in philosophers and artists 
was of slow growth among the people that 
had done so much for philosophy and art. 
Socrates was considered a mere sophist, a 
mere ambulatory professor, for genera 
tions after his death: and if we wish to 
find, at least in literature, what we should 
consider an approximate estimate of the 
divine in a man like Pheidias, we should 


| have to come down several centuries into 


the period of the Greek renaissance. 


Pheidias was a worker in bronze and 


} marble as well as in gold and ivory, but 


of all his works his chryselephantine tig 
ures of Athena Parthenos and of the Olym 
The 


technical process by which these statues 


plan Zeus were far the most famous 


were constructed is not handed down in 
detail, though the French arechwmologist 
Quatremeére de Quincey has succeeded in 
making a probable combination of the 
few statements that are extant, and in 
| showing at any rate how it was possible 
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to make ivory plates of sufficient size to 


eover as a skin the flesh of clay with 
whien an inner skeleton of wood was 
clothed upon Gilue here, rivets there 
kept the ivory im position, and the whole 


work was ther filed into perfection. — It 


ident that there must have been great 
danger of the 
the wooden frame-work, if wooden frame 

The air of the Acropolis 
the atmosphere of the Al 


Is ©\ 


shrinking or swelling of 


work if Was 
Was too dry, 


pheus too heavily charged with moisture ; 


and it has been supposed that a system of 
channels was constructed in the interior 
of these statues to supply the Parthenos 


with water, and the Zeus with oil. 
reach of the art of Pheidias is 


The high 
shown bv the fact that lis main work was 


on statues of the @ods, and historians of 


Greek plastic art have not failed to point 
out the Hiportance of the new line struck 
Polveleitus, who set up as 

tl 
Dory phorus) 


out by his 


“canon re purely human of the spear 
bearer Kew men, Tew he 
roes even, were honored by the ehisel of 
Pheidias. Zeus and Athena were in the 
front rank, Next. at an interval, Aphro 
dite, but de 
‘not the winner of hearts, the trou 
bler the 
Praxiteles, but the great mother of us all, 


not the “weaver of eratty 
Vices, 
witching goddess of 


ol homes, 


serene if not severe in her unattainable 
height 

Pheidias is called the author and, the 
ideal in art. He did not 


he did not make 


finisher of the 
imitate What he had seen: 
studies after a model: he had an image in 
his mind, an archetype of beauty, of ma 
jesty, of The of his 
power was the indwelling of the divine. 
It was the 
to him his Zeus, his Athena 


Incorporation 


sublimity. source 
vodlike Homer that revealed 
His Olym 
plan of the 


Homeric @od as he nods assent to Thetis, 


Jove was an 


and Prolllises to do honor to her SO]. 


‘He said: and his bl 
head 
urls flow’d; 


vebrows bent: above his 


ich ¢ 


reat heaven shook.’”* 


Th 
And so his Athena is to be sought in the 
sane Homer 
rather Chapman broiders, her: 


Where netures, or 


‘About her broad-spread shoulders hung his huge 
and horrid shield, 
Fringed round with ever-fighting snakes; through 


it was drawn to life 
The ; in it fell Pursuit 


* Chapman’s terseness here is as remarkable as | 


his amplitude elsewhere. 
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In it the monster Gorgon’s head, ‘ 
out to view 

Were all the dire ostents of Jove ( 
head she place 1 

His fe plumed littering casqu ‘ 
admirably vast 

It would an hundred garrisons of | 
prehend 

to her shining chariot her 
iscend 

And in her violent hand take 
huce, solid: lanes 

With while thre conquests ol het 
useth to advance, 

And overturns whole fields [files of 
show she was the seed of him that tl 


But these vsthetic commonplaces 
have reached the present day are not sa 
isfving. Fortunately this is no plac 
discuss the problems of the condition « 
poetry and sculpture, the interpenctratic 
of ideal and real, which, by-the-way, wer 
as carefully studied and almost as obser 
lv presented among the ancient eritics | 


With nos 


and 


art as among the modern. 
to the 
every disposition to give all glory to 1 


ish submission 
individual, there is no such thing possib 
as perfect emancipation, no such: susp 
sion in mid-air as is claimed for wond: 
workers new and old. And so we tur 

What is of more lmnportance to Us just he 
than any general theory of plastie art 
the comparison of the newly discov 

statuette of Athena with the deseriptio: 
and imitations of the Athena P 
that to A glimpse int 


this field of archiwological research is a 


artheno 
are known us. 
that is possible here, but that glimpse wil 
perhaps do more to give a correct Notio 
the Pheidias than 
amount of second-hand esthetics. 
What do we know of the 
According to the combinations 
archeologists, the Athena Parthenos was 


a colossal figure about forty feet im height 


of position of any 


original 


tite 


The goddess was represented as standing 
erect, with a ehiton that came down to 
her feet (talarie). On the top of the hel 
met—the close-fitting Attic, not the Corin 
thian visor helmet—lay a sphinx in tli 
round, and on vither side a griffin im ligh 
relief. Pausanias, by-the-way, finds 11 
necessary to tell us what griffins look Like 

‘animals lions, with the 
wings and beak of an eagle.” The par 
ticularity with which he states this is ol! 
some interest in connection with the dis 
| pute as to the character of the animals 
| which oceupy corresponding positions in 
On her breast was the wgis 


resembling 


| the statuette. 


| 
{ 
q — 
flew ; 
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ith the gorgoneton, though Pausanias 


ily mentions the “ivory” head of the 
The shield the left of the 


vdidess rested on the base of the statue. 


ledusa. on 
i hand of the woddess, reposing on the 
mn of the shield, held (but how 
it leaned against her shoulder 


a spear 
Arot na 
shaft curled the serpent Erichthonios, 
smvstic snake-child of Hephiestus, and 
point rose out of a crouching sphinx, 
of Nike (Victory four eubits 
the right 
nd Athena has overcome, and sends 
rth victory to her faithful people. The 

In fact, this 
in conception 


\ statue 


oh, stood on outstretched 


tail work was wonderful 
ombination of sublimitys 
id minute finish in detail is one of the 
Pheidias We do 
ot expect everything of Michael Angelo 
nd Benvenuto Cellini. We find every 
the Greek It the 
itself in which Pheidias worked 
the the vold 
smith’s art, but it is the essence of art to 
cognize the demand of the material, else 
What 
Peach new material shows an emergence 
nit of the forms dictated 


f the older ? 


memorable things in 


thing in is true that 


iterial 


emanded minuteness of 


ere “barbarie gold and pearl.” 
by the techme 
This is a transition whieh 
ve recognize everywhere in written as in 
lastie art 


The naked parts of the statue—face, 


irms, and feet—were made of ivory, the 
pupils of the eves of precious stones, attire 
and armor of gold. One trouble of the 
making out the composi 
tion from the descriptions given was the 
The three attri 
butes, spear, shield, and serpent, were all 
on the left side, and so it was conjectured 
that the of the dress fell on the 


might, which would serve both to restore 


balance of the statue. 


mass 


the balanee and to mask the special sup- 
port that seemed to be needed for the tig 
ire of Niké, which must have weighed 
between three and four hundred pounds. 


The shield, the high soles, and the base | 


were richly ornamented. On the outer 
surface of the shield the reliefs represent 
ed combats with the Amazons: on the in- 
ner, battles of the gods and the giants. 
Battles of Lapitha: and Centaurs were fig 
ied on the rim of the sandals, and on the 
plinth the birth of Pandora. 
this marvel stood we do not know.  Ae- 
cording to one story, the tyrant Lachares, 
in 296 B.C., 
gold ornaments that could be removed, 
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How long 


earried off with him all the 
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nines, speaks of the statue as being made of 
gold and ivory, and Athens was never in 
condition after 296 Boe 
if it had 
been sneeested as a possible 
The last of the Parthenos that 
ean be trusted occurs in the year 375 A.D., 
in the reign of Valentinian and Valens 
The type of Athena established 
continued tothe end, and vet modifieations 


to restore the 


been carried off. Gilding has 
resouree 


mention 


thus 
were inevitable. The later period would 
insensibly alter if Ineres’s pieture of 
Chi 
nese reproductions of Laurens’s ‘* Death 
of Mareeau” 


cheek 


Cipsar is ridiculously like Napoleon 


give almond eves and high 
to Austrians and French 
I have sometimes fancied that the 
nationality makes itself felt even in pho 
tograplhis; 


bones 


alike. 


that the Freneh photographer, 
the German photographer, manages to 
vive a Gallic or Teutonic detleetion to the 
rays of the Sun. 
with time 
Pheidian 

given his Lemnian Athena more beauty, 
more grace, than he gave his Athena Par 


So, too, nationality shifts 
It is impossible to regain 


Even Pheidias seems to have 


thenos, and the student must look closely 
in order to diseern which reproductions 
come nearest the ty pew hich we are seek 
ing. But the reader will not expect to be 
taken through a list of the ditferent stat 


ues, reliefs, and coins which have been 


studied for the purpose. Sutlice it to say 


that the statuette which is the subject of 


the present paper was immediately recog 
nized as by copy of the 
Athena Parthenos that has vet been dis 


covered, 


far the closest 


Hence the shout of joy, the 
Ivric enthusiasm, of the Athenians. 
the fervor of recent possession, M 


In 
Dra 
gatses, professor in the Gymnasium of the 
Peirwus, 


becomes almost 


as poetical as 
Lucian or Philostratus, who ean still cive 
the moderns odds in the description of 
of art. ‘‘ Athens,” told, 


“she who so long had eazed in wonder 


works we are 
her 
lady, in ruins though it be, 


on the dwelling-place of sovereign 
in these last 
days has had the good fortune to be the 
witness of the birth of Athena, but this 
time not from the head of her sire. but 
from the womb of the universal mother, 
the earth, and the obstetrician not 
Hephiestus, but a simple day-laborer, the 
instrument not the axe of a deity, but a 
more plebeian tool, which, indeed, the god 
of smiths had much 
classical imagery could hardly have been 


Was 


furnished.” So 


but Pausanias, who lived under the Anto- | evoked in the latter half of the nineteenth 
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century, except on classic soll or on oa 
CLASSIC OCCUSION 

I will no briefly state the eireum 
Stances of the discovers and results so 
far as Lean gather them from the doen 
ments accessible to me The statuctte 
was found on the 30th of December, ISSO. 
In a short street north of the Varvalkion 
and in the immediate neigh 
borhood of the northern boundary of the 
unitig Cl In levelling the street the 
Colne the remains of a 
Rom th hou and just horth of the CLrOSS 
will Vinel connected the eastern and 


western sides of the building lav the statu 
ette onthe tace 
| 


covered & Kil 


only 0.6001. under eround, 


idoof briek vault, which 
been imtended to coneeal it 


the house, perhaps in the house 


to ave 


or to protect it was evidently set up 


Mside of 


chapel as a continuation of the western 


wall northward was afterward laid bare. 
The material is Pentelic marble of homo 
“eneous Tormiation, free from mica, and 
Is supposed to liave come from the quar 
ries on the north side of the Pentelicon, 
The height with the plinth is 1.035 m. : 
the plinth, which is an irregular quadri 
lateral the 


than thirty-nine inches 


103 high Whole rather 


in 0) 
mar The base 
itself is peculiar, us the face of it presents 
an architectural protile, which is said to 


he 


elaborated, only done in the rough. 


The rear of the statue is not 
Three 


marks, which one archeologist consider 


very rare 


ed ornaments, are with more probability 


thought to be indications of measure 
Thents The goddess stands with her 
weight on the right foot, her left knee 


Her left hand rests lieht 
ly on the shield which is set on edge: her 


slightls bent 


ht is extended somewhat outward, and 

the lig Nike 
dressed talaric, 
at diplois 


on the palm stands ure of 


(Victory) She is in 


chiton, over it 
if 


¢ hips, and is kept in place 


sleeveless our 


girls would call an over-skirt), whieh 
falls below 


by a girdle ending in two snakes that face 


th 
each other Chiton and diplois are open 


on the right side, and the tips are orna 


\ 1 th Wittheilungen des deutschen 
In fist Ithen (Ster Jahre 
ftes es Heft.) by Konrad 
Lang ‘ are made from the photo- 
gray by Romaides, which appeared in the last 
nan num Seea in article on the 
by Pro Drag : ind a note by C. T. Newton 
in the Acad February 12, 1881 Much use has 
! of Overbeck’s Geschichte der griechischen 


historical sketeh 
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mented with balls or bobs Sin 


pteryges, ending in like ornaments 


seen in recent costumes The breast 
covered with an eleven em 


snakes adorn the outer edge, the ty 


pern 


the spectator, 


ost turn their bearded heads to 
The weis is fastened 
wingless Medusa head. with t] 


he ry 


ed in the middle. On the centre of 
helmet there is a sphinx couchant 
Paws On ¢ ither side of the bow Chee 
tral crest rests on the head of the sy 


and on a pillar that rises from: her 
The 
relief, and the erest runs down belo 


On either side of the 


horse-hair of the erest is indicated 


heck 1 


isa winged animal half leaping, halt 
ing, each supporting a side crest. Th 


the French archwolowist 


vette calls griffins, and as they are hi 
le SS. he PeSTOLES the orthodox eagle hie 
demanded by the description of Pausa 


the other hand. d 


is sutlicient 


Lange, on 
that 
of a horse’s mane, and that the legs of thi 


Nias, 
clares there indication 
doubtful animals are the legs of horses 
the tails are thinner than 

If the ends 
of the tails had been preserved, tuft or 1 
tuft would probably have set this matte 
al The 
originally 


although 


seems even a winged horse, 


rest. outer wine's were connected 
with the cheek-pieces of thi 
On the tem 


clustering 


helmet, which are raised. 
ples of thr 
curls: 


goddess are short 
two long tresses fall on either sid 
in front, and reach half-way down. thi 
four plaits fall down her back. The 
woddess wears on either arm a bracelet in 


the form of a snake. The high soles of 
her sandals are without ornament. Be 
neath the shield is coiled the Erichthonios 
snake, with bearded and sealy head turn 
ed toward the spectator. 
supported by a rest. 


The shield is 
The only ornamen 


tation of the outer surface is a winged 
Gorgon’s head with waving hair and 
heavy unidealized features. The hand: 


The 
spear is wanting, and there is no indica 
tion of it, either in the position of the left 
hand ‘he nicht 

the woddess, which holds the \ ictory, Is 
supported by an untluted column, which 
diminishes toward the top, with a consid 
The column has an Atti 
basis, and a peculiar capital that has no 
analogy with any of the three 
The Victory measures without the head, 
which is missing, 0.14 m.; with the head 


of the shield is carefully elaborated. 


or otherwise. hand of 


erable entasis. 


orders 


oe 
A 
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ould be 0.16 m. She is attired like | was held up as a model But now Lun 
ena in chitown and diplots A searf) derstand that the handmaidens of modern 
ne from behind to the right, and then decorative art are sweeping down on plas 
iss her waist. falls in broad folds over | ter casts also with all the contidence of 
eftarm. She is standing on her toes, | the Pheidian Nike. 
leaning forward eagerly, not toward I shall now give in brief what IT have 
pectator, but obliquely to the right.) been able to learn as to the correct 
ier hands she held a wreath or gar- | ness of the copy, The general likeness 
la fragment of whieh was found aft- | to the original is evident enough The 


id by Professor Lange. omission of the spear seems to have been 
Phe condition of the statuette is said to designed it is mussing in other cop 
remarkably good; only small pieces ies also, and a eumulation of attributes 

wanting.  Espeeially interesting are |) which might have produced a noble ef 
traces of color—red, yellow, brownish- | feet in the great proportions of 
ow. brown, blue-black, gold. Red is) gimal, would have been too he 
ind inthe rim of the helmet, at the bot-) reproduction on so small a 
1 of the deep lines that represent the | sides, we have here the peaceful goddess 
of the helmet. in the corners of the | and hence this attribute is the more easily 
sand mouth, and in the nostrils of the | dispensed with. The proportion of statu 
nx, in the eves of the snakes, in wgis | ette to plinth is exactly as ten to one 
| virdle, on the tail of the winged mon- | This corresponds nearly enough with re 
on the rim of the shield. The fea- | cent calculations as to the basis of the 
rs of the winged Medusa are pieked | statue of the Olympian Zeus Taking 
it with red, and the beard of the Erich- | this as a standard, we should tind that in 
mios snake was striped with red. The | the original the column was 5.15 m. high, 
ield was yellow, and there is vellow on | the shield 4.64m., the head of the goddess 
hair of goddess, sphinx, and the two) 1.16m., the helmet above the head 145m... 
lus, the two bracelets, and the manes | the soles of her sandals 0.17 m 
the griflins or winged horses, whichever Another and stronger proof of the ac 
shall determine to eall them. Traces | curacy of the copy is the proportion of 
vellow are also found on the border of | the Niké to the whole statuette, 0.161. to 
‘robes of Athena and Niké. The seales | 1.035 m., almost exactly fourto twenty-six 
all the snakes are brown, and so are | Now, according to Patsanias, the Niké 
e feathers of the Niké. There are traces | was four cubits high; the Parthenos her 
evilding which have led Lange to the | self, judging by the height of the cell, 
melusion that the yellow of the hair) twenty-six cubits. It is impossible, as 
ind the bracelets and the border of the | Lange says, that this should be an acei 
robes was only a priming for gold. The | dent; and that the reduction was effected 
es of Athena have a red rim, the pupil | by mechanical means is shown by the 
< vellow with a red border, the iris blue- | three marks on the back of the figures, 
lack, the lashes are represented by par- the three measuring points. This indica- 
lel strokes of red. There is no trace of | tion of a close copy of the original makes 
nting on the naked parts. Such is in | the statuette of the very highest value 
ibstance the description of this statuette Among the important coincidences in 
s given by Professor Lange. Red, vel detail may be mentioned the position of 
v. brown. black. and blue—how famil- | the left leg, which is nearly in a line with 
all these colors are now as we speak the right. Even the stiff fold that falls 
f Greek works of art! and yet many of | from the left knee re-appears. It may 
can remember the time when it was |) have been as characteristic as the huge 
eresy to believe in‘ polyehromy” to any hands or the wonderful knee of Mi 
msiderable extent. How much modern chael Angelo’s Moses. The girdle with 
rt has been influenced by the disappear- the snakes, the form of the wgis, the 
ice of the coloring of the antique mod-| number and treatment of the strands of 
s, and how much chemistry is responsi- | hair, are all similar. So also the broad 
for in our changed attitude! Even and round shape of the face, the horizon 
i children, I can remember, the natural tal position of the right arm, the height 
idmiration of the image vender’s painted of the sole, the circular shape of the 
vares Was suppressed as something vul-| shield, the coils of the Erichthonios ser 
var, and the beauty of cold correctness pent, and the great advantage gained 
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r the side view by the projection of 
the head of the serpent beyond the rim of 
the shield. The exactness of the copy is 
further guaranteed by the unusual eare in 
the execution of details, unusual especial 
ly on this seale. To the artist this mi- 
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nuteness of reproduction seems to. s! 
against the great canon of all art, que 
satis est; but the archwologist takes a di! 
ferent view, and comforts himself wit 
the reflection that this servility enabl: 
the beholder to call up the original, | 
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hich all this detail would be beauty. 


‘his slavish reproduction shows that the 


tatuette does not date from the good 
Cipeek time, but from the Roman period, 
the reign of Hadrian. ‘* The Greek 

of the better perio€ translates his original 
ito the style of the material in which 

e copies,” and much fault has been 

found with the details, and yet the con 
clusion of the whole matter is that we 
have a copy of the Parthenos which is of 
fay creater importance than all the others. 
\s to the face, opinions seem to vary. 
Lange recognizes in the sharply cut nose 
and the energetic modelling of the chin 
the Pheidian original, and claims for Phei- 
dias what we moderns shovld most object 
to. Newton says that, ‘* while recording 
rtain features of the original design, the 


] 


Hener qualities of the original the sub- 


tle charm of expression in the face, the | 


eyaece and majesty in the general pose. 
This is nothing more than might be ex 
1 ted from the servile hand of a copyist 
in the Roman period, who probably exe 
ented this work as acommission for some 
private person.” At any rate the archa- 


ologieal value must be rated very high. 


We have seen how sadly the balance was | 


missed in the deseription of the original. 
That balance is restored by the device of 
the column: and if the column is archaic, 
so much the better, as it shows that Phei- 
dias was, after all rhapsodizing, ancient 
and modern, the child of his time, and 
was not so much ‘the creator of a new 
principle of composition as the last great 


representative of an older principle, which | 


he expresses in perfection of form.” —An- 


other great gain is the position of the | 


Niké, which has been a matter of dispute 
among archeologists. As she stands 
here, she is about to crown the conqueror 


with the wreath of victory in the name of | 


the woddess. 


In my account of the statuette I have | 


followed in the main the descriptions of 
those who have seen the figure itself. 


Even the best photographs give most im- | 


perfect notions of statuary. You can not 
catch the light of a manuseript from any 
fac-simile; you can not force any camera 
to reproduce the thing itself. There is a 
strong temptation to surround one's self 
with photographs, engravings, models, of 
favorite works of art. There is danger in 
this—danger to the fresh beauty of the 
actual vision. So I do not consider my- 
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vist has utterly failed to render the | 
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self as having any right to an opinion of 
this statuette of the Athena Parthenos; 
and yet this is what I said to myself when 
I first saw the photographs, uninstructed, 
some might say unsophisticated, by the 
articles which [ have since read. 

The ful! face is a disappointment. It 
reminds me too much of certain archaic 
Greek work which I was called on in my 
youth to admire without reserve—work 
against which every sound instinct rebels. 
The forehead is too low for the goddess of 
wisdom; the nose is too doughty (1 can 
not think of another word); the eye is 
too sleepy; the smile of the mouth too 

| constrained, too official; the breast is al- 
most masculine. Hephistus was enam- 
| ored of Athena once. Witness the Erich 
thonios snake. Hephiestus was a good 
judge of beauty. Could he have loved 
the Athena Parthenos? The arms are 
shapely, and the pose of the left hand is 
full of grace; but the effect of the whole 
is—dare [ say it ?—squab. The goddess is 
not near so light as the Nike that she 
/holds in her hand, Athena is on her 
own ground, and by the way in which 
she comes down on her right foot, she in- 
| tends to stay. The very folds of her dress 
| hang heavy and stiff over her right foot 
| as over something that was truly planted. 
The massive plait that plunges from her 
‘left knee forms with the thigh an awk- 
ward similitude of a wooden leg. But 
|as one studies and ponders it more and 
more, the queen, the virgin goddess, re- 
-veals herself more and more, and the 
slumbering might in that peaceful form, 
which reminds one at first of a German 
maiden, makes itself felt. The snakes 
curled on the wgis of her collar in easy 
play are ready for work; the Eriehtho- 
| nios serpent that looms out from behind 
the shield is poised to strike. A moment's 
notice, and the virgin will seize the lance 
that she has laid aside, and woe to those 
with whom *‘the daughter of the mighty 
sire waxeth wroth”! But it is not neces- 
| sary to resort to the imagination in order 
to see the full queenliness of the statuette. 
The side view, as in so many statues of 
higher claims, shows us what is truly 
meant, shows usa more adequate Athena- 
majestic, wise, victorious, proud of herself, 
proud of her people, and generous in her 
pride. It is as if she had put on these 
| trappings to please her subjects, who made 
holiday before her; and despite massive 
| helmet, snaky wgis, mysterious sphinx, 
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hateful Gorgon breast, and serpent coiled 
l 


Within the shield, she is a divine mistress 


to be loved by her earthly liegemen. 


IT turned from my meditation to Pro 


fessor Lange’ 


s article in order to find out 


what I ought to think, and was informed 


that though my unedueated eves were per 


haps right in accepting the protile view as 
the better for the face, the better for the 
folds, still the statuette was intended to be 
seen from the front,and only from that 
position 
sion of 


in we gain the proper impres 
the fine proportions, the rhythm 
of the ornamentation from helmet to san 


EASTER 
Dame MARGARET spake to Annie Blair, 
To Annie Blair spake she, 
As from beneath her wrinkled hand 
She peered far out to sea 
‘Look f look 
For my old eyes are dim; 
See you a single boat afloat 
Within the horizon’s rim?” 


rth forth, O Annie Bh: 


Sweet Annie looked to east, to west, 
i To north and south looked she 
There was no single boat afloat 
j Upon the angry sca 


The sky was dark, the winds were high, 
The breakers lashed the shore, 

And louder and still louder swelled 
The tempest’s sullen roar 

‘Look forth again,” Dame Marvaret cried: 
“Doth any boat in?” 

And searce she heard the answering word 
Above the furious din. 

‘Pray God no boat may put to sea 
In such a 
‘Pray God no soul may dare to-night 
The rocks of Danger Head!” 

‘This is Good-Friday, Annie Blair,” 
Dame Margaret cried again, 

‘When Mary’s Son, the Merciful, 
On Calvary was slain. 


vale!” she said; 


> earth did quake, the rocks were rent, 
‘he graves were opened wide, 
And darkness like to this fell down 


When He—the Holy—died. 


‘*Give me your hand, O Annie Blair; 
Your two knees fall upon; 

Christ send to you your lover back— 
To me, my only son!” 


All night they watched, all night they prayed, 
All night they heard the roar 

Of the fierce breakers dashing high 
Upon the lonely shore. 


Oh, hark! strange footsteps on the sand, 
i 7 A voice above the din: 
“Dame Margaret! Dame Margaret! 

Is Annie Blair within? 


MORNING. 
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dal. And then I dared to eall the divin 
creature 
ficure, 


squab”! The proportion of th 
it seems, is normal, somewhat ove: 
seven heads. Tam as much pleased 
know it as any man ean be to find out | 
errcr. The first 


account had it n 


Which shows the importance of readi) 
proof carefully, or trusting the eve rat] 
than the memorandum-book, 
helmet and high soles do not 
look slender,” is the next 
mation. 


make 
piece of info 
should think not: but lea, 
the photographs to correct my vision, and 
the archwologists to vent their w rath on 


the layman. 


“Wigh on the rocks of Danger Head 
Her lover's boat is cast, 

All rudderless, all anchorles: 
Mere hull and splintered mast.” 


Oh, hark! slow footsteps on the sand, 
And women wailing sore: 

‘“Pame Margaret! Dame Marearct! 
Your son youll see ho more! 

“God pity you! Christ comfort you!” 
The weeping women cricd; 

But May God pity Annie Blair!” 
Dame Margaret replied. 


‘Por life is long and youth is strong, 
And it must still bear on 

Leave us alone to make our moan— 
My son! alas, my son!” 


The Easter morning, flushed with joy, 
Saw all the winds at rest, ‘at 
And far and near the blue sea 
With sunshine on its breast. 


smiled 


The neighbors came, the neighbors went: 
They sought the house of prayer; 

But on the rocks of Danger Head 
The dame and Annie Blair, 

With still, white faces, watched the deep 
Without a tear or moan. 

‘I can not weep,” said Annie Blair— 
‘*My heart is turned to stone.” 


Forth from the church the pastor came, 
And up the rocks strode he, 

Baring his thin white locks to mect 
The salt breath of the sea. 


“The rocks shall rend, the carth shall quake, 
The sea give up its dead, 

For Christ our Lord is risen indeed— 
‘Tis Easter morn,” he said. 


Oh, hark! oh, hark! A startled cry, 
A rush of hurrying feet, 

The swarming of a hundred men 
Adown the village street. 


| **Now unto God and Christ the Lord 


Be praise and thanks alway! 
The sea hath given up its dead 
This blessed Easter-day !” 


| 


WHAT WE OWE TO TILE TREES 


TINE trees are man’s best friends: but 
man has treated them as his worst 
enemies. The history of our race may be 


1 to be the history of warfare upon the 


world. But while man has seemed 
be the victor, his victories have brought 


iim inevitable disasters. 


In the more civilized periods and pl 


ACES 
»poetie Sé ntiment has found sweet com 
ionship in the trees, and peopled the 
es with dryads and hhamadryvads, 
taste and refinement have planted 
them near the household dwelling-place, 
ind found pleasure in their beauty and 
hade. The general feeling and course of 
ction. however, have been in an opposite 


livection. The trees have not only been 
sarded by man as his lawful plander, 
it he has even seemed to find a positive 
pleasure im their destruction. He has at 


hed no value to them except for the 


satisfaction of his physical wants, to fur 
nist him fuel and shelter and the mate 
ilofthe industrial arts. and in satisfying 
these wants as they have arisen he has 
been reekless of the future. The supply 
has seemed to be abundant, and the future 
has been left to take care of itself. 
In our own country we have gone to 
» forests in a kind of freebooter style, 
itting, and burning more than we could 
eat. acting for the most part as though all 
- while in a frolie or a fight, until now 
length, after a century or two of this 
ortof work, we are waking up to the facts 
t our onee boundless woods are disap- 
pearing, and that we are likely to suffer 
no little loss thereby. But it is only the 
ew who seem now to have any adequate 
sense of our condition as effected by the 
threatened loss of the trees. In a recent 
publication, issued by authority of one of 
our Western States forthe express purpose 
of attracting settlers from European coun 
tries, the statisties of its great lumber pro 
duction are elaborately set forth, acecom- 
panied by the assurance that the present 
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You have lived on your parents long 
enough. Buy this farm, cut off the wood, 
haul it to market, get your money for it, 
and pay for the farm.... The owner esti 
mates that there will be 500 cords of market 
wood.” And so, all over the country, on 
the larce scale and on the small, the axe 
1s lnid at the roots of the trees, and our for 
ests are disappearing It is estimated that 
8.000.000 acres of forest land are cleared 
every vear, and that in the ten years pre 
vious to 1876, 12,000,000 acres were burned 
over simply to clear the ha id. 

So rapid was the destruction of our for 
ests, even in the early days of our history, 
that in one place and another alarm was 
felt. and measures were taken for their 
preservation. 

In the town of Hampton, New Hamp 
shire, forinstanee, we find, as early as 1659, 
this reeord: * Wood-wards chosen, and 
no man to fell wood (except on his own 
lot) without assignment of them or two of 
them.” Other regulations were also mad 
for cutting and using wood. And here it 
may be remarked that this word wood-ward 
Lof the wood—from 


which comes our common surname Wood 


4] yar ? 
warden or guar 


ward, speaks emphatically of the impor 
tance which the early settlers had been a 

customed to see attached to the forests in 
the mother ¢ muntry, and which pre pared 
them to exercise some care in the prot ection 
In the same 
town of Hampton, in 1670, there was 
‘eomplaint of great abuse in spoiling the 


of those they found here. 


town's timber,” the wood-ward’s power 
having ceased a few years before. So in 
the town of Yarmouth, in 1698, it was for- 


bidden to cut timber to sell. Duxbury 


| 


except conditionally.” 


enormous consumption of trees for this | 


purpose may be eontinued ten or fif- 
teen years longer before the forests will 


bo destroved. The cool unconcern in re- 


noticeable. ‘‘ After us, the deluge.” A 
corresponding feeling, though working on 
a much smaller seale, is seen in an adver 


isement, and of a class often appearing in 
our older States. 


‘Brace up, Young Man. 


also, at an early day, made an order against 
earrying timber away from the town. 
Says a writer in the North American Re 
view: ‘There was so much alarm in Ply- 
mouth Colony on account of scarcity of 
some kinds of timber that within half a 
century after the landing certain kinds 
of lumber were not allowed to be export d 

As early as 1699 
action was taken also in Brookline for the 
purpose of preserving the timber in that 
region. But in general the depredations 


| upon the forests have gone on without re 
gard to the future shown in this is very | 


straint, and the wonder is not so much 
that our lumber supplies are now seen to 


| be diminishing so fast, as that we have not 


been cognizant of the fact long ago, or that 
we have now any timber to care for, 
But, after all, we are only following in 


| 


this respect the course of nations which 
have gone before us The nations of Eu 
rope and Asia have been as reckless in then 
destruction of the forests as we have been, 


and by that recklessness have brought 
upon themselves unmeasurable evils, and 
Upon the land itself barrennessand desc la 
tion The face of the earth in many in 
tances has been changed, as the result of 
the destruction of the forests, from a econ 
dition. of fertility and abundance to that 
»relations of the 
‘air, to tempera 
» soll itself, that 


“fuses to be a fit 


of man. 
recion of the earth bet 
» soll, and natural ad 


for the abode of man in the hichest state 
of civilization, and in the POSSESS] mof the 
greatest power, intelligence, and happi 
ness—in short, with the promise of the 
rreatest and most permanent prosperity 

than that which borders the Mediterrane 


an, and which stretches through Kurope 


from the Straits of Gibraltar on the west 
i -hoenicia on the east, and back 
through Africa to the Atlantie. Here, 


} 


yancient | 
only a little way from the cradle of our 
race in Western Asia, it would seem the 
race might have had its home and centre 
of powerand glory while the world should 
last. Greece, Rome, Carthage, Ee I 
the olden time, and Spain in more recent 
what nations were these! What wealth 
and power, what glories of literature and 


art, belonged to them, our marvel even at 
this day, and their cities the shrines which 
we visit from this New World, born as but 
yesterday, andat which we bow with rever- 
ent wonder and admiration! Ancient Italy 
is said to have contained nearly two hun- 
dred cities. Spain, in the time of Vespa 

sian, according to Pliny, had three hun 

dved and sixty. Greece was the glory of 
the world. Palestine was a land ** flow 

ing with milk and honey,” and erowded 
with cities and villages. The medals 
struck In commemoration of the conquest 
of that country, and bearing the legend 
Judwa Capta, bear witness, with other 
historical evidence, to its former fertility 
and populousness, the resistanee which it 
was able to make to the Roman arms, and 
how important its conquest was deemed. 
Asia Minor, now hardly anything but a 
desert, an unknown region almost to us, 
had onee, on the authority of Gibbon, five 
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hundred populous eities. Great arm 
we know, were gathered there. wh 
pour “4 their hostile floods over (Fre 
Northern Africa was the home of po} 
tion and wealth. Three hundred ¢ 
acknowledged the sway of Carthage 


the time of her renown, and she w 


utend with Rome for the supremma 
Libya was once a fertile region, ¢ 
counted at one time eighty-five Christian 
bishops, and a population of six milli 
where now are only sixty thousand, 
These lands were onee rich and ferti] 
the very garden of the earth. Their vale 
and meadows vielded every fruit ab 
dantly. Their and mountsain-si 
were green with luxuriant forests. No 
what are they?) The mere wrecks of their 
former greatness, like stranded ships ipon 
the shore of time for men to gaze at a 
take warning. Myr. George P. Marsh, 01 
of our most careful and competent author 
ities, puts the ease even more strongly, 
and few will be disposed to controvert his 
statements. He says: “There ave par 
of Asia Minor, of Northern Africa, « 
Greece, and even of Alpine Europe wh 
causes set in action by man have broug] 
the face of the earth to a desolation as 
complete as that of the moon, and yet they 
are known to have been onee covered wit! 
luxuriant woods, verdant pastures, a 
fertile meadows, and a dense population 
formerly inhabited those now lonely d 
tricts. The fairest and fruitfulest pr 
vinces of the Roman Empire, once endow 
ed with the greatest superiority of soil, 
climate, and position, are completely ex 
hausted of their fertility, or so diminished 
in their productiveness as, with the excep 
tion of a few favored cases that have es 
eaped the general ruin, to be no longer 
capable of affording sustenance to civil 
}ized man. If to this realm of desolation 
| we add the now wasted and solitary s 
of Persia and the remoter East, that one 
fed their millions with milk and honey, 
| we shall see that a territory larger than 
all Europe, the abundance of which sus 
tained in by-gone centuries a population 
scarcely inferior to that of the who! 
Christian world at the present day, ha 
been entirely withdrawn from human us 
or, at best, is inhabited by tribes too fev 
poor, and uncultivated to contribute any 
thing to the general moral or material 
interests of mankind. The destructiy 
changes occasioned by the agency of man 
}upon the flanks of the Alps, the Apen- 


Without them: the « 
plac for the inha 
Never was any 
ter fitted by climad 
justments of land er 
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OWE 
es, and other mountain 
Contral and Southern Europe, 
‘ogress of ply sical deterioration, 
become so rapid that in some local 
le 


neration has witnessed the 
ining and the end of the 


L sins 


lancholy 


olution.” 
‘he tructive changes of which 


sh speaks sO strongly have been ox 

ned mainly by the removal of the f 
the natural friends and protectors 

The harmonic 

ture were thus broken up, and dist 


and of the earth. 
urb 


r of 


destruction as a matte 
e. Undisturbed by 
maintain 


man, the woods 


my 


themselves. The tree, 
¢ in the forest by natural decay or 
any other cause, would soon have | 
her, and so the 
ife would be main 
ro. But when the 
whether by 
hether by an army 


strategie advantage or the means | 


Ol 


ree filled by alot 
] 


vegetable { 


the axe, w 
of annoying or impoverishing an enemy, 
as the result of the cupidity or careless 
ss of those intent upon pecuniary gain, 
» places thus denuded of trees often 
And in any country | 
large portions of its area are thus from | 


re- 


un when 


sO. 
any cause laid bare, it requires but a lit 
tle consideration of the subject to see that 
‘h a changed condition of the su 
iv bring about otherchanges. 
observer will see that natural e: 

not only produce great and even unex 
pected results in the field of nature, but 
that they are productive also of great 
political and moral results. Within the 
memory of the present generation a single 


rface 


he care 


a 
a 


article of commerce of vegetable growth, | 
which England is obliged to import from 
another country, has determined her sys- 
tem of trade with that country, and in a 
measure shaped the policy of her govern- | 
ment—has ruled the rulers themselves. 
Looked at in their economie character 
alone, the importance of the forests to any 
civilized country, and their bearing upon | 
its welfare and prosperity, will be seen if 
we give the subject only a little attention. 
it is stated on reliable authority that Great | 
Britain imports every year forest products | 
amounting in value to one hundred mill- 
ion dollars. If now we add to this large 
sum the probable value of similar importa- 
tions into our own and other commercial 
ountries, we shall at once have some no- 
tion of the bearing which the products of | 


the forest have 


product 


| be 


| 


| dustries, 
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general 


the 
mfort of mankind, and their bearing 


upon 


We 
na 
¢ 


How large an 


ic of our country, 


nd 


rift, to us, is its lumber pro 


source of industry, a 


duct! 
worthy 


no complete and trust 


of this The 


A 


umber in the aggrevate, 


interest. 


census e very imperfect. 
rreat 
made in thousands of establishments on 


from 
triflie, 


Is made 


our lesser streams and away vreat 
ver 
it 
well 


st of 


the routes of 
id 
From particu 
known great lumber marts we « 


markets or is ne 


no account of 


lar 


reported, 
distriets at 


our facts that bear upon this subject, with 
ive somewhat familiar 


ting these together, and 
timates from them in 
ag we are able to come 


iM this braneh of our 
national industry, » of national 
wealth and prosperity. 

The census of IST0 gives as the reported 
lumber in the United State 
12,755,543 thousand feet. This does not 


The Same cen 


of 


include laths or shingles. 
sus reports 63,928 establishments engaged 
in the manufaeture of articles made en 
tirely of wood, employing: 

and worth 


annually, besides 109,512 establishments 


persons, 
materials 


using $309,921,403 


} in which wood is an important part of the 


material used, as in the manufacture of 
earriages, furniture, 


agricultural 


sewing - machines, 


implements, bridges, ete., 
employing 700,915 persons, and using ma 
terials worth $488,530,844. The statistics 
ate—Michigan—give us for 
these remarkable figures: 
of lumber sawed, at a 
valuation of 839,850,156, to which are to 
added than 84,000,000 the 
value of shingles, headings, staves, hoops, 
etc. 
Such figures show us the value of the 
forests in connection with the traflie and 
various industries which occupy man, and 


more 


what a serious loss to a nation in this as 
pect the loss of its forests must be. 

And then the importance of the forests 
as a supply of fuel, and so for the comfort 


/ of man and the prosecution of various in 


We must 
not forget that the coal, which is simply 
the surplus forests of former ages stored 
up and provided for our use, will some 
time be exhausted, and there is no more 


is to be considered, 
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clement in the 
what an important 
tr. 
tall 
| 
| 
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coal to be formned Ultimately, then, 

far as can now see, the world must go 
back to the forests for its fuel for the pur 
poses of domestic warmth, and the needs 
of the various arts and manufactures. Al 


With alarm 


ready England is calculating 

the date, not very distant, when her coal 
Wiln will be exhausted, and her fuel 
must be to a great extent imported from 
other countries. 


Looked at, therefore, in this aspect of the 


that 


Case, We a country can not con 
tinue to be populous nor highly civilized 
When its forests, or their equivalent in 


But this loss has bye en 
The whole 


the countries 


coal, are lost to it. 
experienced by many nations. 


astern world, well as 


as 


spok n, Was once well 


Roman and ( 
But vast re 
wars and 


be 


we have 
The 


us of this. 


of which 
‘ “4 
Writ 


wooded, 


assure of Eu 
rope and Asia, by 
and impradence, have 1 
A belt of woodland strete 


Wantonness 
stripped of 


their forests. hh 


ing from the Pyrenees to the Himalayas 
has been swepl away, and that whole re 


gion, once fertile and populous, now barely 


It 


‘eat deserts now 


sustains a people scanty in numbers. 


fact that @ 


is a significant 


so) hills and mountains, draw the el 


| fall 


occupy the original seat of the human race, | 


and extend on every route of their migra 
Lions, 

Humboldt is reported as saying: * Men 
in all climates seem to bring upon future 
evenerations two calamities at once 
of fuel and a searcity of water.” 
come alike from the destruction of the for 
ests, as a little consideration will show. 


The importance of water for successful 
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ouds a 
the see that elevated fi rest 


Wwou 


rain, we can 
! 
lid 


act as an impediment to passin 


clouds, and by their very obstruction t 


to condense their moisture and eause 


precipitation. This effect of the for 
Will not be limited to their own area. | 
will extend more or less to the o 


ground beyond them, causing the rein to 
them a 
but for the 


upon for considerab!] 


tance, when Vieinity of 


forest they might not have been touched 
by it. An eminent scientifie writer states 


that ina region near the Gulf of Guava 
quil, which is covered with immense for 
al So 


on the island of St. Helena we have thy 


ests, the rains are almost continu 
double proof of our problem in the ascer 
tained fact that with the euttine 
the with 
abounded, the rains were lessened, and ee 


otf. some 


time ago, of forests Which it 


tain crops greatly diminished, and no 


vears, as the woods have been a] 


in later 

lowed to grow again, the rains have in 
creased in proportion. Sir John Hersehe] 
‘Thi 
doubt one of the reasons of the extrem 


cing of this subject, says: sis no 


speat 


aridity of Spain. The hatred of a Sp 
iard toward a tree is proverbial. Many 


districts in France have been materi ly 


injured by denudation, and, on the oth 
hand, rain has become more frequent in 


ey 


since the more vigorous cultiva 
tion of the palm-tree.” The 
Santa Cruz, near Santa Barbara, was one 


island of 


| heavily timbered, and sustained a dens 


population. Now it is almost destitut 


| of trees, except on the highest summits. 


agricultural operations has always been | 


understood. It is only within a compar 


| 
the husbandman. 


| 
atively recent period, however, that the 
| waste.” 


relations of the forests to the water sup 


ply and its distribution have been ascer 


tained, and they are not fully understood 


even Enough is known, neverthe 
less, to Warrant some very important con 
clusions. It is well established that the 
forest, except in winter, is cooler than the 


how. 


open cround. 
fore, be more condensation and precipita- 
tion of the moisture of the atmosphere in 
a wooded region than in one destitute of 
The lower temperature of the 
woods will also make itself felt for some 


trees. 


There will naturally, there- | 


It has no water, and gives no return to 
“Tt is impossible,” 
dreary 


says one, “to conceive a more 

Near the ciose of the last century a lake 
in the valley of Aragua, in Venezuela, was 
observed to be lessening in area as the set 
tlements in the valley and its cultivation 
increased, <A civil war broke out in that 
region, Which led to the neglect of agri 
culture, and allowed the forest vegetation 
again to spring up. It was observed, a 


| quarter of a century later, that the lake 


distance above the trees, and tend to pre- | 


cipitate the moisture of the higher air. 
Then, also, without making anything of 
a somewhat extended popular belief that 
the forests, especially when situated upon 


was resuming its former size. So it has 
been observed that since the settlement ot 
Utah, and the reclaiming of the land by th: 
Mormons, and the growth of trees, shrubs, 
and grasses, the water in Great Salt Lake 
and other lakes around has been very much 
increased, and the climate perceptibly 
changed. Facts like these, gathered from 


iP ERE» 
— 
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all parts of the world, are abundant, and 
would seem to leave no doubt that the for 
ests increase the rain-fall in their imme 
diate vicinity, and are fountains of moist 
ie for the atmosphere and the lands about 
them. 

But the forests not only distribute moist 
ure imperceptibly through the atmosphere 
around them, and thereby modify climate 
ind affect health and agrieultifal indus 
trv, they are also the fountains whence 
Which flow down the 
hill-sides and along the valleys, furnishing 


those supplies of water so necessary for 


issue the streams 


manand beast, carrying moisture through 
the fields and increasing their fertility, 
supplying power to man by which to drive 
i} the mechanisms of industry and inven 
tion, and, as they swell into rivers, bearing 
on their bosoms to the ocean and to dis 
tant marts the products of a nation’s har 
fit Left to them 
thus bless the 
lands continually, and be abidingly man’s 
best friends. It is a matter of common 
observation, however, that 


Is and factories, 


vest 


t] 


elves, the forests would 


have disappeared or been greatly lessened 
in volume as the forests in their vicinity 
have been destroyed. Few persons ean 
have grown to maturity in the open eoun- 
try without having had occasion to remark 
the disappearance of streams with which 
in their childhood days they were familiar, 
The pond or the brook where they former- 
ly disported themselves has gone from 
have the 
where they rambled in search of nuts and 
game, 


sight, as neighboring 


This is the common experience, 
‘brooks have vanished or dwindled in yol- 


Which they flowed, and which they fed, 
been lessened in size. They have furnish- 


the irrigation of his fields, and lessened 
power to the wheels of the manufacturer. 
We have few trustworthy and exact ob- 
servations on this point in our country. 
In Europe they are more abundant. The 
river Elbe between the years 1787 and 
1837 was found to have a lessened depth 
of ten feet, as the result of the cutting off 
of the forests where the tributaries of that 
stream have their origin. <A similar re- 
sult has been found in the case of the 
Danube, the Oder, and other streams. 

But an evil as important as the diminu- 


679 
removal of the forest. The fall of the 
leaves from year to vear, and their aceu 
mulation in the forest, create there a soft, 
spongy soil,or humus, whieh catches the 
reinasit falls from the clouds, or the wa 


TO THE TREES 


| ter of the dissolving snows, and instead of 


water-courses | 


W OC sds 
| full 


jallowing it to tlow off at onee, retains it 


as in at reservoir, from which it 


oozes away gradually through a thousand 


a ere 


springs and rivulets, which find their way 


down 


the hiil-sides and slopes into the 
valleys, and there unite in larger streams, 
Which are kept in steady volume by the 
regular flow of the 
the creat 
store-houses of power and fertility for 
man, upon which he can safely count in 


many head springs 


above. Thus forests become 


all is pursuits and occupations which are 
at all dependent upon the flow of water. 
Sut let the forest be swept off by the reek 
lessness or the cupidity of man, and the 
first effect, besides lessening the rain-fall, 
is to dry up this humus, as it is exposed 
As it is thus 
dried, it is soon carried away by both wind 
and rain. The spongy surface being thus 
removed, the falling rains have nothing to 
detainthem, They rush at once down the 
hill-sides, filling the beds of brooks and 
rivers, overflowing the adjacent fields, and 
even sweeping away houses, crops, facto 
ries, bridges, 


to the sun and the winds. 


vid not unfrequently destroy- 
ine life. Intheintervals between the rains 
the streams are low, there being no great 
forest reservoirs to feed them as before. 
The mill-wheels can no longer turn with 
force, the cattle miss their wonted 


| springs, the crops suffer for lack of water, 
And as these springs and rivulets and | 


busy industries languish, and sutfering of 


| various kinds ensues. 
ume, so have the larger water-courses into | 


But even this is not all. As the flood- 


| ed streams go down the hill-sides they oft- 
| en become torrents, scooping out the earth 
ed diminished supplies to the farmer for | 


itself as with Titan hands, tearing up rocks 
and trees, and bearing them down into the 
valleys below to cover fertile fields with 
this avalanche of débris and sterility, and 
literally drive the husbandmen from their 
homes. 

These more serious effects of the re- 
moval of the forests we do not see very 
often in this country, partly because we 


| have not yet cleared away the trees so ex- 


tion of the streams is the irregularity of | 
their flow, which is also the result of the | 


tensively as they have in some other coun- 
tries, and partly because we have a differ 
ent geological structure, and fewer high 
mountains to produce torrents as the re 
sult of the copious rains falling at such 
altitudes, and the rapid melting of great 


masses of snow in springtime. We have 
enouch,. however, to illustrate the effeet of 
the destruction of the forests 
floods of destructive character, and in the 

diminution the flow of 
Hardly a river in our country 
runs with as full a stream as it formerly 
had. It isthe common fact that our man 
ufacturers have been compelled to place 


in occasional 
of 


permanent 


streams 


steam-engines in their factories as aunxil 
lary to the water-power they have, or to 


supply the lack of it in the seasons of 
drought. Even when they have done 
this they have often also built artificial 
reservoirs among the hills, at great ex 


pense, to take the place of those natural 
ones which the forests furnished without 
cost. 

But in Europe and elsewhere in the Old 
World the most fearful the 
removal of the forests are frequently in 
curred, Witness the flood which in 1880 
desolated Szegedin, in Hungary, and that 
which last took place in Spain- 


losses from 
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| estimated that 1000 lives were 


poor Spain, which long ago sunk in power | 


beeause she had not timber enough in her 
wasted forests to keep alive her navy! 
So in France, and elsewhere along the 
Alps, in Germany, Austria, and Italy, they 
have learned by bitter experience that the 
trees are their best friends. 


until the river flows on a higher level 
the adjacent land, and the inhabits 
have been obliged to dike the sides of 1 
stream as the price of their own protect 
from ruin, But now and then the ruin 


comes, as at Szegedin, by the torre; 
which have hurled the débris of 1} 
mountain -sides upon the fertile fields of 
the valleys below. In one district t 
population declined 5000 five ve 


from this eause, the people being drive) 
from their former homes and oblig¢ed 
take up their residence elsewhere. PB 
where this not the result. the 
almost vearly recurring floods have bee 


has been 
attended with great loss of property and 
the sacrifice of many lives. In a 
flood in the valley of the Garonne it was 


recent 


lost. and ; 
place of 30,000 inhabitants was almost 
blotted out of existence, while property to 
the amount of 300,000,000 franes was di 
stroved. These destructive effects of floods 
and torrents had been experienced in some 


measure for a long time. But with t] 
more rapid clearing away of the forests 
which dates from the time of the Fren 


Revolution in 1789, these evil effeets liad 


become more frequent as well as more dis 


In Southeast- | 


ern France whole cantons have been al- | 


most depopulated. 


| become the prospect of farther and 


At Szegedin a population of 60,000 were 
| vears ago the matter was taken in hand 


overwhelmed by the waters of the Theiss. 
The Theiss district of Hungary is natural- 
ly one of the richest agricultural regions 
of the world. But it had long been known 
also as a region of floods. 
its sources in the Carpathian Mountains 
onthe north. Formerly these were dense- 
ly wooded, and they sent down their wa 


The Theiss has | 


astrous. So far had this work of destrue 
tion and this real impoverishment of the 
people extended, and so threatening had 
MOst 
tional loss, that about thirty 


9) 
ai 


serious 


ni 


and vigorous mca- 
purpose of arresting 


by the government, 
sures adopted for the 
the evil, if possible, and reclaiming the 
injured soil. Investigating commissions 
were appointed, and the most careful ex 
aminations were made by competent engi 


| neers and scientific experts, the result of 


ters, whether rains or melting snows, into | 


the valley of the Theiss with an even, 
steady flow. 


But the unrestrained greed | 


and recklessness of man ravaged the for- | 


ests, and opened those vast mountain 
flanks to sun and wind. 
waters first washed the soil of the mount- 
ains down into the stream below. 
wearing channels for themselves, they 
have cut these channels deeper and deep- 
er from year to year, and as they have 
done so, they have torn the mountain-side 
vith greater violence, and swept the rocks 
and gravel onward with resistless power 
for hundreds of miles. Thus the bed of 
the Theiss has been gradually filled up 
with the detritus of the upper country, 


. | 
The unimpeded | 


Then | 


which was the enactment of a code for 
reforesting the mountains. Under this 
code a large expenditure was authorized 
to be made annually by the government 
for a period of ten years, for the purpos: 
of replanting these districts which had 
been stripped of their trees, and which hac 
thereby given occasion to the torrents. 
The right of eminent domain was asserted. 
No one was now at liberty to remove at 
his pleasure the trees growing upon hi: 
own ground. He could eut them only 
under governmental direction, and in a 
way that would not be injurious to others; 
for it was seen that some peasant, living 
high up in the Alps, and desirous of ex- 
tending his pasture-ground by cutting off 


| 
{ 
| 
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forests around him, might by so Coing 
e origin to a torrent W hich weul 
-truetion to the field 


. perhaps to the 


a earry 


5s of some one miles | 


fields of a whole 
fields have n laid bare, 
ronment offers aid 
d it in replanting them. 
tt. with this aid, } 
the authorities 
ork of reforesting 
the Jands and r 
The owner has the right of 
land at any time within five vears after 
the replanting by the has 
completed, on condition of paying 


» those who 
If 


the work 


any 
of 
the 


pos 


set anout 


planting, having 
charge take 
pl int them. 
redeeming his 


in 


<ssion of 


grovernment 
heen 
the cost of the labor expend dl, principal 
half of 
the 


the 


and interest, or by surrendering 


his land. In 
land becomes wholly 


case this is not done, 
the property of 
vernment, 

To do the work contemplated 1 


French code is by no means easy. 


Vv the 


When 


Alpine torrent has rent a gap in the | 


side of the mountain, and gone thundering 
down its flank for miles, } 

cevating it in every direction, if 
a case of nice and most scientific 
is skillful surgery to close the frightful 
and restore the whole to sound- 


as well 


wound, 
will enable 
to 


are getting the growth that 
them to discharge the office of forests, 
fix such temporary barriers 


of the rains and melting snows 
are 
studied. There are nice plans 
neering to be formed and executed. There 
are peculiarities of climate and many me- 
facts to be taken into ae 
count. There is also needed a careful 
oversight of the lands adjacent to the 
scene of operations, 


ot 


teorologieal 


hinder or defeat the work undertaken. 


So important a place have the forests 
'ture of the studies required from forest 
account of their value as | 


come to occupy in the estimation of Euro- 
pean people, on 
sources of fuel and lumber, as well as their 
relations to agriculture, to climate, and to 
health, that the 
them have become one of the most impor- 
tant employments of private land-holders, 
and of the many corporate bodies, inelud- 
ing states 
possessors of forest domains. The state 
forests of France, for instance, amount to 
3,000,000 aeres, it is said, and yield an an- 


OWE TO 


| the 


| daily 


| twice 


eashing and la- | 
becomes | 
| of chemis 
| one of botany, 


to replace the trees, and while they | 


as will pre- | 
vent the continuance of the torrential flow | 
There | 
mechanical and vegetable laws to be | 
engi: | 


mat 


lest any ignorant or | 
—— person shall do something to | 


SAYS 


care and management of | 


| to spend several vears, 
|after their graduation, in practical work 
and kingdoms, which are the | 


THE TR 


£5. GO0.000, 


revenue ol 


ro ces a 


pi 
forest 


nd departments als 


nea 
vs to th 1e state, 
half to private individuals. Other Europe 
itries have larger forest areas, Wi 
oly larger re 
importance of the 
d to the shment 
what 


instit 


One-tliire 


35,000,000 aeves in forest, 


ri 


of which belon one-sieth 


WHIMUNES, one 


ind 
an coul 


correspo Venues 


cognized forest 
mo 


ropean countries of are Wh as 


inking 
nd pols 


AQ COUPSE 


schools of for stry utions 
in importance with our colleges a 
technic schools. furni 
of instruction 
vears in length. 


pupils are expec 


from two totwo anda half 


During these terms the 


ted 


and as many 


to spend five hours 


study, more un at 
tendance upon leetures, or to do about 
the of work required in 
our colleges. neg for illust 
the f 

yes the chair of forest 
the 
acher of mathematics, 
physies, mechanics, and meteorology 


and 


one of zoolocy, 


amount 
Taki ration the 
school near Berlin, 


neults embraces a 
who oeceu 
two 
department, at 


director, 
with assistants in saine 


science, 


, OnS 


4 


try, 


} 


ang 


mineralogy, 
one ot 


jurisprudence; and, in addition, a royal 
teacher of con 
and plan 


chemist as assistant 


forest officer as assistant 


struction of roads, 
and also a 
teacher of geology. 
It will be seen, even from such genera 

that the instruction in these 
schools includes not only the technical or 
botanical stud: forests, but embraces 
also a complete course in natural science 
hematies 
political economy, finance, 
Captain Campbell 


drawing, 


statements, 


as well as, to a consid- 
erable extent, 
and jurisprudence. 
Walker, chief conservator of forests in 
New Zealand, giving an of his 
visit to the school at Neustadt-Eberswalde, 
‘*Nothing struck me re- 
markable than the extent and varied na- 


account 


as more 


candidates or probationers in Prussia, and 
the number of years they are contented to 
spend, first in studying, and then in wait- 
ing for an appointment.” The students 
at these schools or academies are expected 
either before or 


in the forest, under the watch and instrue- 
tion of the forest officers, and it is only 
after five or six years of such employment 
that they can reasonably expect to receive 


6S] 
a 
|| 
d 
1S 
2 
is 
} 
1 
re 
at 
is 
ly 
: 
q 


i fixed and permanent appointment in 
connection with the forest service. Yet 
sO respect ble and desirable is this em 
considered that it is stated on 

od V that a Vears iro there 
were not less than thirty-three barons 
or baronets holding appointments in the 
crown forests of Prussia. 

The important place which forestry 
holds abroad may be seen from the fact 
that there are nine of these schools in 


Germany, and one or more in every Euro 


pean country exeept Great Britain, which 
] 


has hardly any forests to care for, while 


the abundant moisture from her surround 
ing seas, and her exeinption from severe 


stunmer heats on account of ler high lat 


‘event her from sulfering from the 
f trees as she otherwise would. 
e left ourselyvi 
the of 


from injurious winds an 


space only Lo 
trees as shelters 


allude to value 


1 from malarious 


influences, Phe 


fey 


» vicinity of a forest, or 


rows of tre is a grent 


even a few es, pro 
tection, not only to man and beast, but to 


growing crops, from violent or cold winds. 
Such a shelter belt often makes the dif 


ference between success and failure to the 
husbandmian. The st 

mate that if one-fourth of the fields devot 
ed to agriculture were planted with trees, 


De observers estl 


properly distributed, the remaining three 
fourths would yield as large returns of | 


cathered from the whole, 
while the product of the trees in fuel and 
timber would be a clear additional gain. 

it they 
absorb carbonie acid and exhale oxygen, 


Crops as are now 


Trees also, aside from the fact thi 


and so promote the salubrity of the atmos 

here, are found to be a very effeetive pro 

The 
planting of only a single row of trees has | 
produced a perceptibly favorable effect, 
while belts of trees planted in the vicin- | 
ity of pestilential marshes have rendered 

them no longer noxious t 
near them. 

It is pretty well settled now that for the 
best interests of most countries, their health- 
fulness, the greatest productiveness of their 
fields, and their general comfort and thrift, 
not less than a fourth part of their area 
W her- 


lV 
ever this proportion is not preserved, harin- | 


1 
tection against malarious intluences. 


o those living 


should be permanently in forest. 
ful consequences sooner or later ensue, 
B 

and eared for not only on this account, but 
as being one of the most important indus- } 


trial resources of a country. Science and | 


ut in Europe the forests are cherished 
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art are employed not only to presery: 
proper amount of woodland for t 


ck velopment ol 


other int rests, Sanitary 
and economic, but to produce the lar 
pecuniary returns from the forests the: 
selves. The conditions for the best STOW 
of the forest as a direct source of ineo) 


are studied as carefully as are those for 


growth of wheat or corn. By const: 

experiment and observation, in connectii 
with the schools of forestry, it Is ascertain 
ed what trees are best adapted to grow 

particular soils or with particular exp 
in 
Which in a dry atmosphere, which in el 
lt 


found, also, that trees, like human being 


sures, Which flourish best a 


MOIst a 
vated and which in low situations. 


not only social in their nature, an 
will grow better when planted together in 


are 


masses than when obliged to erow sin 

and apart from each other, but that th 

like a varied society; that the pine, for in 
stance, will flourish better, will develop it 
nature more fully, attain a grander stat 
ure and a better quality, when planted ii 
company with the oak or other trees di! 
ferent in character from itself, than whe 
it is limited to the companionship of its 
kind. of othe 
trees, and it is only as the result of a nic 
and protracted study that the affinities of 
trees or their preferences in this respect 
can be determined. Then, it has 
been found that trees come to their bes 


own The same is true 


also, 


when a rotation of crops is observed, as i: 
the case of the grains and grasses, and so 
the officers in charge of the governmental! 
and other forests have it for one of their 
duties to determine what classes of trees 
shall sueceed each other, and 
order, 

Under this forestry management, now 


what 


| so well established in every country of 


Europe, the woodlands or forests have as 
constant oversight and care as the corn 
field has with us. The forest 
here, a hap-hazard and accidental growth, 
with which man has little to do except to 
notice its progress, and levy upon its re 
sources according as they may serve his 
convenience or his greed, but the trees are 
regarded as one of the staple crops of tl. 
land. They are planted for a definit 
end—fuel or timber—but so planted as to 


is not, as 


| conserve all other interests of the commu 


nity. This planting is prepared for witli 
due reference to the fact that the crop is 
not to be gathered at the end of a few 
months, but only at the expiration of a 


| 
f - | 
itude, } d 
absence 
We 
a 
i 
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mtury or more. From the sprouting of ‘ 

he pine s ed or the acorn in the seed bed) or beddin 

mntil it has attained its growth and come | to some forests, is considered a great hin 
time, a hundred and | derance tothe growth of the tre sby taking 
be afterward, not a | aw: y their natural constituents, and the 


1 
destined harvest 


yenty years it mays 
passes—we might almost roprietors have taken great pains to ex 
lay when it is not looked after with care, | tinguish sueh rieht 


ond everything done which will promote | erwise, wli 
s best growth. What shrubs or trees | do so. 


| be planted near it to protect its infant 
eness, how near it they shall be plant 


hike 


eb 

Jd. how soon one and another shall be re CW is. With oural 

noved ia order to vive it more light and | limited domain, single St: 

more room In which to develop itself, what | exece in areas . arg 

tnsects are preying upon it and threat- | domsof Europe, we have had little thought 

ening to cheek its growth, what svimp f there being any need of care for our for 
oms of feebleness are manifest, and what | ests. Now and then attention has 

may ve done for their removal—these and | turned to the need of preserving our sl 
nany other things are taken into consid- | timber, and to the fact that our pine 
ration; and the tree is thus watched over | are being consumed very rapidly in some 

not by one person, but by many, and by | portions of the country, and that this is 
neration after generation whom it out- | threatening us witha searcity of desirable 


lives. Then, again, if a piece of forest is | lumber, and high prices for it in the near 
planted with a view to a yield of fuel, it) future. But we have refused to take 
vill have a different treatment from that | alarm, or use measures to prevent the im 
vhich will be given it if it is designed to | pending evil. The belief seems almost 
yroduce timber or lumber for use in the | to be born with every American that his 


constructive arts. The most economical | country is the greatest in the world, and 
method of eutting the trees when arrived | its supplies of every kind inexhaustible. 
at maturity, and the best means of getting | Prophets of danger are not listened to. 
them to market, whether by land or water | We give ear to ihose only who prophesy 
earriage, will also be carefully studied. | ‘smooth things.” More recently, how 
Roads will be constructed by the most | ever, the subject has been forcing itself 
‘jentifie engineering, and canals will be | upon our notice. The history of the de 
nade, or river-ecourses will be taken ad- | struction of forests in the Old World, and 
} 


vantage of, and by means of dants slaelk- | the disastrous etfects which have followed, 


water navigation will be obtained for the | the facts which we have already cited, 
purpose of facilitating the movement of | have engaged the attention of observing 
the products of the forest. }men among us. One and another have 
Then, furthermore, the forests will be | written more or less largely upon the sub 
ravefully guarded against all browsing | ject. 
animals, which the experience of Euro The work of Mr. George P. Marsh en- 
sean foresters has proved are among the | titled Man and Nature, which is received 
most destructive agencies against which | as an authority in Europe, where the liter- 
they have to contend. It has been well | ature of forestry forms a considerable li 
said by Sir John Sinclair, in his Code of | brary of itself, and includes the works of 
Agriculture, that ‘a landlord had better | some of the most scientific and nicest ob 
admit his eattle into his wheat field than | servers in the world,* presented the sub 
among his under-wood. In the one case ———— 
they only injure the crop of one year, * The large place which forestry holds in Euro 
whereas in the other, by biting and man- | pean countries is strikingly shown to the American 
eling one year’s shoots, mischief is done to | "ind by the number of publications on the subject 
| issued from the European press. Spain, from which 
theamount ofat least three years’ growth. 


. Z | we should not expect a voluminous literature of the 
Oftentimes the death of the tree ensues. | sort, furnishes us a catalogue raisonné of 1126 books, 


In some European countries the right of | MSs., ete.,in Spanish, on subjects connected with for- 
pasturage, which has been entailed upon est science. Schmidt Catalogu hed in 
is | Prague in 1876, are given the titles of German works 

many of the foresis, has been one of the | 
“ 3 : on this subject published from 1870 to 1875 inelu- 
greatest burdens which the proprictors of | ive, which amount to 650, A gentleman to whom 
woodland have had to bear. A similar | application was made from the Cape, South Africa, 
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ject to many in anew and ve interesting 
light. Some efforts have been made with 
in the last few Vears to sec ire Coneression 
al action for the protection of what fores 

vet remain in the » publ ic possession, As 
the result of a memorial from the Ameri 
A fo t} Ady ( ment 
clence in i876, the Commissioner of Acri 
culture v directed to appoint some cor 

petent person to imquire and report con 
cerning our forest products, the means of 
preserving and renewing forests, the ef 
fects of forests upon climate, and the meth 
ods that ha e been adopte Lin other coun 
tries with success in the management of 
them. The report made under this an 


pointment has been recently published in 


} 


part, and 
format 


embodies a of in 


the 


great amount 


lon upon of whieh it 


treats. It is to be hoped that the unpub 
lished part of the report will soon appe: 
But it shows the general uneconcern in r 
lation to the matter that the Secretary of 
the Interior, who, with an intelligent 
knowledge of the importance of the sub 
ject, and a familiarity with the European 
methods treatment, be e@lad to 
take efficient measures for the preserva 
tion of the national forests, is unable to 
procure from: Congress the appropriations 
necessary for the prosecuti n of those who 
commit depredations upon the timber 
lands belonging to the government, and 
who are threatening them with irrepara 


ble injury. 
the shut our 
we are rapidly 
of 
the interposi 
governmental authority for the 
of the very soil itself from 
hopeless barrenness, and to protect great 
national from permanent 
jury. 

While in some portions of our country 
there is still anample supply of forest, the 
latest statistics show that in the propor- 
forest 


matter 


eves to facts as we pleas 


lonore as we may, 


he condition things in 


s called for 


ap} roaching 
Europe which ha 
of 


rvation 


tion 
pres 


industries in 


area to the entire surface 
this country Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, and Germany. <A great tree- 
less belt from three hundred and fifty to 
eight hundred miles in width stretches 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Arctic 
Ocean, Sometimes this is absolutely des 


tion of 


stands below 


- information in regard to suitable works on for- 
in the German language, reported that they 
might be reckoned by cart-loads. Publications on 

bje also abundant in the French and 


other languages of Europe. 


estry 


this su ect are 
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titute of 


trees as far 


as the eve ce: 


Klsew here the re are fringes of trees aloy 

the river-courses. The heavily timbered 

Black Hills stand out like an island int 


midst of an ocean, 
ed forests 
the Ro 
other tr 


Other similar 
tonally found. Bevon 
Mountain there : 
eless extending from 
to Mexico, and Professor 
saVvs Is possible to eross the 


tinent fre » Pac 


are OcCa 


‘Ky , again, Is 
LON, 
tumbia River 
Brewer 


mM to the Gulf of Mes 


ICO rtrd passing through a forest { 
miles in extent. Persons who have tra 
ersed our newer Western States, almost 


ill of 
de 
plies of timber by fire as 
hold, The MUNePS COI 

ties of timber in the prosecution of their 


WOrkK: kless are many of 


which are deficient in forests, 


report 


he truction of even those limited sup 
being sad to |x 
great quant! 
but so rec 


trac 
es that self-inte 


the set 
tlers ar lers in the destruction of the 
tr rest has 


miners in some cases 


prompted the 
sto establish a systen 
of lynch law for the protection of the for 
ests. One saw-mill on the Keweah eu 
over two million feet of * 
But in these milling op 
te far exeeeds use: for afte 
the choice you 


*bie-tree” numb 


in one season. 
erations was 
ng manageable t 


viven spot have been felled, the woods are 


trees on any 


fired to clear the ground of limbs and ref 


use, With reference further 


and of course most of the seedlings and 
saplings are destroyed. In the Rocky 


are disfigured by the trunks of trees black 
ied by Where one tree is eut for 
use, ten probably are neon by the 
Professor Hayden, in his report 
in of this t, ealls 
attention to the fact that these 
tricts are not vain by a 
quent growth of trees, but remain bare for 
evermore. He intimates also that there 
is reason to believe that in that mount 
ain region, even when undisturbed by 
hand of man, the forests are gradual ly dis 
appearing under the influence of natural 
causes. In the same strain, a writer in 
the Virginia, Hniterprise, Nevada, says 
“Tt will be but a very short time before 
we shall be able to observe the effect that 
stripping the fine forests from the sides 
and summit of the Sierras will have on 
the climate of this State and California. 
In a very few years every accessible tree, 
| even to such as are only of value as fire- 
| wood, will be swept from the mountains. 
| Even now this has been done in some 


Mountain region hundreds of squart 
fire. 

1871 


burned di 


the 


| 


ree, 
ire- 
ms. 


ymie 


laces. It is to, be hoped that a new | 
crowth of pines or timber trees of some 
spring up on the ground that 
n cleared, but we do not hear that 
ih growth has vet started.’ The 
nreside nt of the State Board of Acericul 
‘ture of California reported ten years ago 
that within twenty vears at least a third 
of the whole native supply of accessible 
mber had been cut off or destroyed, and 
that, judging the future by the past, it 
would require only about forty years to 
exhaust the remainder, Hesays: Thou 
sands upon thousands of the noblest and 
most valuable of our forest trees in the Si 
erra Nevada districts have been destroyed 
without seareely an object or a purpose, 
certainly with no adequate benefit to the 
cestrover or to any one else.” 

Reports like these night be multiplied 
to almost any extent, and it is only when 
we bring such reports together that we are 
able to get a proper notion of the work of 

Ivan destruction that 1s going on, and 


his threatening us with sueh danger 


S\ 
whic 

danger not only of a searcity of lumber 
ud fire-wood, and the enhancement of the 
cost of a multitude of articles of comfort 
and convenience, but danger of a deterio 
ration of climate, carrying with it a dimin 
ished productiveness of our fields, and in- 
iluences detrimental to health. This dan- 
ger can hardly be overstated, nor can we 
be too prompt or energetic in our efforts 
io avert it. It is encouraging to see the 
signs of awakening interest in this sub- 
ject Which are appearing in various parts 
of the country. The very necessities of 
their situation have aroused the people of 
some of our Western States to action. In 
Kansas, Nebraska, and other States liberal 
premiums have been offered for the en- 


couragement of tree-planting, and already 


in many portions of the prairie region a 
perceptible change has taken place, and 
the eye no longer wanders over great 
spaces without sight of shrub or tree. 
Minnesota has her Forestry Association, 
and its secretary reports that between sev- 


en and ten millions of trees were planted | 


in that State during the year 1877, of which 
inore than half a million were planted in 
a single day, ** Arbor Day,” as it is called, 
or tree-planting day, the first Tuesday of 
May having been fixed upon as the day, 
and every owner of land invited to devote 
the day especially to the planting of trees. 
Similar efforts have been made in other 
States which are similarly situated in re- 
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spect tO 2 supply of forest. The creat 


railway compan 5, whose roads str 


across the treeless prairies, have become 
In some instanees laree pl unters of trees, 
Fee] the need of them both as sereens 
from the fierce storms that sweep down 
from the Rocky Mountains, and as a souree 
of supply for the ties which are constantly 
needing renewal. 

Tree-planters’ manuals are published 
and distributed freely, with a view to aid 
those who would plant by giving them 
the experienc 
to the inost protitab 


the best methods of planting. 


lv obtained in regard 
le trees to pl int and 
Thus in 
nlaces there is alread 
some places there Is alren ¥ quite a move 
ment in the right direction. In the re 
ports of planting, the figures make an im 


posing aggregate. But a liberal discount 
needs to be made for the probable failure 
of a large percentage of the trees planted. 
And even with the most generous esti- 
mate in regard to the work of planting, 
What is accomplished as yet is but a frae 
tion of what needs to be done. It is but 
the feeble beginning of a vast work. The 
This 
sounds well. But a good many trees can 
stand upon an aere, and the latest esti- 
mates put the annual decrease of our for 


talk is of millions of trees planted. 


est area at seven million aeres. So that 
Minnesota, with all her ardor in this work, 
has only planted one tree for every acre 
of trees destroyed. An area equal to that 
of the State of Maryland is every year 
swept clean of its trees. This is a large 
section to be taken yearly out of our for- 
est resources. With all that we are yet 
doing in the way of tree-planting, the 
ance is largely against us. With all the 
interest and energy manifested by the 
young West on this subject, stimulated 
by her most pressing need, we are only 
planting one acre while thirty-five are 
laid bare by the axe and by fire. And we 
must consider also that the work of de- 
struction goes on at an increasing rate from 
year to year as our population and our in- 
dustries increase, and that the trees which 
are felled are the product, on the average, 
of more than a century's growth, while 
those we plant must grow during a centu- 
ry before they ean fill their place. 
The work before us, therefore, is but 
| just begun. With the utmost that we 
are likely to do, or can do now, we shall 
inevitably suffer more than we vet have 
| done before the evils of our present con- 
| dition can be remedied. Our streams 


1a 

rt 

lls 

1s 

re 

nt 

he 

lis 

ral 

in 

pre 

hat 

des 

on 


th still less vol 


ime than they | 
now do Kloods and droughts more dis 
tressing and destructive than those whieh 
last twenty-five vears 
will vet e ous their vietim Torna 
does ! | \ hg blasts. e yin] over 


where t] is unim 


led by the fris 


COUPSe 


ndiy and protecting trees 


be the scourges stillof man and beast 


Nature bears long with those who wrone 
her, She is patient under abuse. But 
when abuse has gone too far, when the 


time of reckoning finally comes, she is 


equally slow to be appeased and to turn 

iweay her wrath. We must bear her re 
ntments for a time, do what we will. | ou 

Bat if we are ready to take lessons from 

the nations that have gone before us, 


bitter sufferings 
which have been We ean do 
that put a period to the evil 
results of our own misconduet. 

For this the most important 
and fruitful thing to be done is to spread 
the ubject before the 
people as widely as possible, th 


convietion and 


Mav eseape most of the 
their lot. 
which will 
purpose 


facts relating to the 
ul common 
common feeling 


mav in 


sure appropriate and harmonious action. 
The mass of the 


lightened in 


S people need to be en 
tet 


regare 


trees to water supply, to agriculture, to 
health—in short, to all the varied life and 


interests of m 
before them the warnings from the histo 
rv of the Old World. They need, 


the facts relating to the growt 


in. = Thev should have set 


h of trees as 
related to the peculiar conditions of sur 
fuee, soil, and climate in this country. 
The problem before us is not to be solved 
simply by the methods which have been 
successful elsewhere. There are peculiar 
elements which call for peculiar treat 
ment, 

As to facts, also, they are yet in large 
measure to be discovered by patient obser 
vation and experiment. There area great 


many so-called facts in regard to this sub- 
ject, as there are in regard to most sub- 
jects. What we especially need are facts 
which are facts—facts established, not by 
one individual working in a limited range 
facts 


of circumstances, but based 


Wik 


on 


We have 
been expérimenting, and have ascertained 
some facts. Let these be spread before 


rent and competent observers, 


the people, and be used so far as they may | 


be used wisely. Meanwhile the eall is for 


too, all | 
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we | forest, he ineurs a loss not on 


a 


le induction from the work of coneur- | 


| 


more of careful, patient, scientifie obser- | tablishing such a school of observation i 


and 
what 


vation 


know 


experiment, We want 
best in 
soil, and what in a different one: what 


trees will ¢ 


POW 


one exposure, and what in another: whi 


will make a sereen or wind-break soon: 


and best: what trees are most protital 
for fuel in Kansas, and what in Mass. 


chus 


be 


tte. 


and what are 
crown for tiinber or for t 


most profitable { 
he arts, Wi 
really know very little as vet about man 


} 
Ve 


of these questions, and knowles 
we want here, of all things. I 


planti 


i@e is \ 
¢ 
1 


ne for a erop of corn makes a mis 
take in choosing his seed or soil, or in }; 


thod of cultivation, it is not very seri 
s,and he may correct it the next vear 
But if one makes a mistake in planting ; 
ly for 
vear, but for fifty or a hundred in suce: 
The niustake is not to be correct 
perhaps for a century, 


What we want, then, as one of the firs 


S10 


and most effective helps in this matter, j 
something in the nature of the experi 
ment stations so common in Europe, and 
known to some extent in this country, an 
more or less closely connected with eu 
agricultural societies, in which careful ex 


periments are tried in regard to seeds and 


he relation of the | soils, their mutual adaptations, the bes: 


methods of tillage, the composition and 
comparative value of fertilizers, the breed 
ing of domestic animals, and so forth. 
id 
the observations and experiments shall re 
late not tothe annual crops of the farmer, 
but shall take in the larger growths of the 
, studying all that relates to 
erowth, and carefully recording all ascer- 
tained facts, testing the value of differen! 
woods for various purposes, investigating 
the relations of the forest to moisture and 
rain-fall, to water supply and climate, and 
so to health—in short, the relation of th 
trees to the world in which man lives, and 
to his life in it. No one station eould do 
the needed work for 
as ours does through so many lines of |: 
itude and longitude, and embracing such 
a diversity of meteorological conditions. 
There might well be a station in every 
State, and our agricultural colleges and 
societies could in no 
themselves true to the name they bear 
than by undertaking such a work of care 
ful observation and experiment as we have 
indicated. 

In one ease, at least, the necessity of es- 


we want something of this ki vhere 


forest 


tree 


a country extending 


it- 


vay better prove 
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nnection With any agricultural society 
been obviated by the founding of the 
\rnold Arboretum of Harvard University. 
iis institution is described by its director, 
Professor Sargent, as being: 
First, a museum of living plants, 1 
hich every tree and shrub capable o 
ithstanding the climate of Massachusetts 
to find its appropriate place, this collee 
m being supplemented by a herbarium 


¢ 
I 


1 various special collections illustrative 
f trees, their products and uses. 
Second, ascientifie station for investiga- 
ny into the character, growth, and eco- 
nomie and ornamental properties of trees ; 
ito the relations of forests to climate and 
the flow of rivers; and into the best meth- 
ds of forest reproduction and manage 
ment. 
Third, a school of forestry and arb 


ure, in which special students may, 


vhen the demand for sueh instruetion is 
] 
1 


felt, acquire the knowledge and training 
necessary to fit them for the care and in- 
crease of our forests. 

This modest institution has already mod 

“. legislation in favor of tree-planting 

i) several States, and been the direct cause 
of planting many million trees. It is do- | 
ing a great dealin introducing and testing 
new plants in this country, and sending 
those of this country to different parts of 
the world. It maintains an extensive cor- | 
respondence in regard to trees and arbor- 
iculture with every part of the United 
States and Europe, and is doing much in 
collecting and disseminating information 
in regard to trees and their culture. 

A similar and unmistakably good work 
may be done in connection with any of 
our colleges or scientifie schools, and there 
is hardly an object which more commends 
itself to the liberal-minded lover of his | 
country than the founding of such insti- | 
tutions as the Arnold Arboretum. 

How far the general or State govern- 
ments should be looked to for aid in pro- | 
tecting the existing forests, or in planting | 
where there are none, is a question which 
will be answered differently by different 
pe The magnitude of the interests | 
concerned is such, and their relation to 
the welfare of the country so direct and | 
important, that, in itself considered, the 
legislative power might be unhesitatingly 
invoked, But it is not the policy of the 
State or national governments to be the 
owners and managers of great tracts of 
land, like the European governments. B 


‘sons, 


a. 


lof Forestry might be established in e 


| fail of acconip] 
| the end desired may be attained in 
| nection with the Smit 
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sides, there would ‘at danger of mis 
management if the governmental author 
itv were direct] 


vy engaged. But so lone 


as the nation or the separate States are 
Is, tl imav well be 
expected to protect them from wanton de 


And it 


Ignorance Of 


holders of publie lan 


struction. is a sad indieation of 
true of the 
indifference, 
that there should have been any hesitation 


on the p rt of Cor 


+] 
our the value 
trees, and our consequent 


isress to protect by all its 


power the timber Lunds of the W se 
tv in amount at the best, 
and marauders who are tl 


their 


est, sean 
from the thieves 
rreatening by 
tracts of land 
into a desert, and bring upon that portion 


yurse to convert vast 
of our country irreparable evils. 


The national done 
something in the right the 
of few ro, by 


which the publie lands were made an out 


government has 
al 


lireetion by 


passage an act, a vears ag 
right gift to the settler on condition of his 
planting a certain portion of it with trees, 
and cultivating them for a 


definite period, 
It has been thought by some that a Bureau 
on- 
nection with the Department of the Inte 
rior, to Which might be con:mmitted the eare 
of the so-enlled ** timber lands” belonging 
to the government, and of the great parks 
of the Rocky Mountain region, and which 
might do good serviee in collecting faets 
relating to the growth and uses of trees, 
and disseminating them throughout 
country. 


the 
Others fear the strong tendency 


of all bureaus in our country to fall into 


ithe hands of mere politicians, and so to 


lishing any good. Possibly 
CON - 
1; 


sonian Tnstitution, 


|aided as oceasion may demand by Con 
| 


| gressional 


co-operation. Possibly there 
may grow up by-and-by in this way a cen- 
tral national in addition to 
those established as we have suggested in 


} 4 


the several States, and perhaps a School of 
Forestry, or something answering the pur 
pose ofsuch. But for the present it would 
seem best to rely upon what may be done 
within the narrower circle of State action, 
whether it be of the local governments or 


| of voluntary societies and scientific asso 


These organizations will be com 
paratively safe from political influence, 
while they will be likely to be the more 


ciations. 


| effective as they are closer to the various 
| theatres of action, and will 


understand 
more fully the special needs of their par- 
ticular localities. 
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MY PRINCESS. 


Sine walks bey md me fair and far, 
As yon fair ship b yond the bar 
Stands out to sea, or, in delay, 


Day after dav, before my eves, 


Just out of reach, the white sails rise: 


ee Just out of reach, day after day, 

eeps and holds her way, 
: Who holds and sways my heart, until 
: Within my soul some tender thriil 


Phat separates my love from me 


My love! With bated breath name 
Her thus, yet evn thus dare not proclaim 
Se To her, before others knee! 


The throes of passion that I fee! 
And yet—and yet, day after day, 
at say 


She leads me on with looks th 


What speech denies, with smiles that prick 


My armor through, though leaden thick. 


The daughter of a regnant queen, 


My princess fair, doth she demean 


Her high estate, stoop from her place, 
To lure a victim by her grace? 

Evin while this doubt assaileth me, 
Amidst the courtly throng I see 


A face that for an instant there 


lespair— 


Seems touched with some divine ¢ 


: A look of human need and loss 
” That like a shadow flits across 
The eyes whose smile but yesternight 
a Shone with a bright, alluring light. 
. Another moment, down the room 
B Her gay laugh rings. I catch the bloom 


Of sudden roses on her cheek; 
[ meet her glance; I hear her speak 
In jesting words—the old light way. 
But down the room the harpers play 


Wild waltzes, with a dying fall 
In every note, a plaintive call 
Of passionate, entreating pain 


Inwoven with each mirthful strain. 


I listen, and remember there 
The face touched with divine despair— 
I listen, lifting up my heart; 

I look, where near and yet apart 


She holds her way afar from me— 
Afar yet near; I look, and see 

My love, though TY roll beticveen tg 
My owt, though kingdoms stand between. 
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ey At anchor rides, day after day, 

: 

Wak ll life, and 

a A moment then the gulf that yet 

ce Between us lies, the swelling sea 


TRAIL TO A HIGH MINE IN THE SIERRA 


HEN, some eight vears ago, I had 
let my mule down into Baker's Park 


by hitching its ivory tail around suecess 


ve snubbinge posts, L wrote toa New York 
paper that the first question in regard to 


the San Juan mining district was how to 

ret in, and the second query, how to get 

Ina later letter added that when 

the railway came it would approach from 

the open country southward through a 
Vou. LXIV.—No. 383.—44 


cation where then not 
had 
to 


even an Indian 


been known 
the 
il over a 


al 


ever 


southw 


> 


tinh 


al 
above thie Der 
both stions 


ved, 


solution 


so] and 


been 

heu has 

come about in precise 

Iv the way prophesie d 


While t apy 


ng Prom 


Wo 


the 


} 


northware 
ed, battled 
r side of the 
the 


wave 


the 


oth 
range, 


on 
southern exten 
of the 

Rio 


has 


westward 
Denver aid 
Grande 
| 
i 


Railway 
already pushed — its 
track to the lower end 
of the canon, and be 
fore this article meets 
the reader's eve its lo 
comotive whistle will 
doubtless be heard in 
Baker's Park. 

The 


term 


gceographical 
“San Juan,” as 
apphed to the mineral 
in 


ern Colorado, is often 


region Southwest 
in 
clude everything west 
of City 
Rosita, south of 
the Gunnison River. 
But properly speaking 
or at any rate for the 
of the present 
it can only per 
tain to that territory 

south of the San Juan 

Mountains the drain 

which is into the San Juan River 
(whence originally its name), and which 
irregularly detined northward by the 
continental water-shed, here assuming a 


carelessly made to 


Canon and 


and 


scope 


essav 


SAN JUAN 


age of 
is 


direction nearly east and west. 
tions will 


Excep 
made for Ophir and Rico, 
but they are practically on the southern 
slope, and separate from Gunnison Valley. 

Here the granite cores of the Rocky 


be 


Mountains have been buried beneath enor 
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mous overflows of eruptive rock, or, along 
with the sandstones and limestoies de pos 
ited 


metamorphose 


against their sides, have been well 


This ceological charac 


tt lTerent appearance 


ter gives thema di from 


any of the northern Roekies—a mere pre 
cipitous, Alpine, and grander countenance 
with sharp hight, colored peaks, tremen 


aliy 


dous verti walled chasms, and exten 
sive forests of spruce clothing their lower 
Nowhere ean be seeh whole 
of together holding 
their heads up fourteen thousand feet, and 
at 
for there is 


slopes else 


bearing great timber 
vet tl 
no recular ranee’—such as the Uneom 
pahgre, La Plata, the Needles, ete., all 
of this exceedingly lofty and inaccessible 


vallevs almost 
line; 


ie several groups 


are 
character. 


The old the 


Madre to designate these heights, whose 


maps bear name Sierra 


summits filled the northern hori- 
zon, and forbade the advance of Spanish 


exploration. Krom the western slopes 


flow the rivulets that join to make the | 


Gunnison and Grand, one of the forks of 
the Rio Colorado. 
northern faee, bubbles the great spring 
Which forms the very source of the Rio 
Grande del Norte. Every gulch upon 
its southern exposure feeds the rushing 


Easterly, but on its | 


streams, the Rio Navajo, Rio de Piedras, | 


Rio de los Pinos, Rio Florida, Rio de las 


Animas, Rio Maneos, and Rio de la Plata, | 


which furnish to the Rio San Juan all the 
water that it gets for its long journey 
through the deserts. 

Exeept you roll on muleback over the 
high, eold, and rugged passes northward, 
the only entrance to this region is from 
Durango 
southern base of the mountains, to which 
point the narrow-gauge railway will take 
from Denver or Pueblo. The line 
exhibits some of the most notable feats of 
within view of 
some of the grandest, and at the same time 


you 


engineering, and passes 
most pleasing, scenery in Colorado, 
From Durango the journey is continued 
by the 
Stage 


four-horse coaches of the Pioneer 
It in the 
early morning, cold even in midsummer, 
and the road leads straight up the Animas 
Valley, here broad and fertile, with green 
rounded hills sweeping up on each side, 


line begins, of course, 


or lofty blutfs exposing long varicolored 
strata of eretaeeous sandstone. There is 
nuch color in this part of the landscape, 


especially when the unusually abundant 
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rains of August have put a spring-] 
freshness upon everything verdant. 
long, low, treeless ridges between 

road and the foot of the hills, the o; 
places beside the river and the pastu 
lands, are all glorious in a dense mass 
The 


for a long stem, and the plants. st 
only knee-deep, with blossoms hardly la 
ger than a dollar; but they are crowd 
so compactly that at a little distance 1 
thing shows between them. Thusthe sun 
mit lines of the ridges are defined in ¢ 
ed ranks that rise behind one another 


suntlowers, elevation is too or 


you ride along for miles and miles. © 
the opposite side of the river, and wher 

er the bottoms are not under cultivation 
this brilliant weed blooms as common] 
as spring daisies in the East, and the who 
foreground is enchromed., 

A belt of cedars and various evergreen 
with dense shrubs, stands along the ba 
of the hills; then perhaps an open ste 
space of uniform dull green shows. th 
tone of mingled bunel-grass and sag 
brush; next a bold wall of red sandsto: 
set at an angle to the horizon, and cor 
trasting richly in tints varying from dul 
vermilion to deep maroon with the och 
yellow, white, or bluish-gray of the su 
mounting rocks. 

It is fifteen miles before the valley nai 
rows in until the road is closely hemi 
by the hills, and it is twenty before vo 
fairly mount into their rocky and wel! 


| wooded fastnesses, and feel your nearnes 


a town of magie growth at the 


to the central range. Throughout th 
whole extent of bottom-land ranches su 
ceed each other without any waste Jan 
between, and [ do not know any portio 
of the far West, this side of Salt Lak: 
where the farms seem as thrifty or thy 
farm-houses so comfortable and pleasant 
Every sort of grain is raised, and the vir 

to an acre is large, as must always be tli 
ease Where the soil is rich, the weathr 
uniform, and the farmer able to contro 


his water supply, and apply it as he see: 


truck’ is much attend 
to also, for there is more profit in it tha 
even in grain. 

Hay and its substitutes, alfalfa and lu 
cern, take high rank in the list of erops 
and of the last two named it is customary 
to cut three crops annually. In the win 
ter of 1880-1 baled hay was worth S12 
and $140 a ton in Durango, while one mat 


need. Garden 


| told me that it cost him almost 8500 a tor 


to get a supply to his mine in an emergen 


| 
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In those days the ranchman had as) that all 


rood a mine as any on the sources of his 
Such 


and made big money 

will never oceur again, for now the 

way Will bring hay and feed from Kan 

is. and reduce the prices to a quarter of 
r last year’s SIZE, The ranchman ean 
pete with this, however, and still make 
Hes That this is understood is shown 
the fact that farm property in the Ani 
s Valley has doubled in appraisement 


wing the past twelve months, and 


orth SLOO an acre. 


IS how 


Through the bottom we could see 
the graded bed 


vad 


run 
ing straight as an arrow, 


f the coming railway, but the stage 


ept away from it until we reached the few | 


ibins that constitute Hermosa. 

Once in the hills, the road became very 
rough, but maeniticent yellow pines sur 
rounded us on every side, and we contin 
wally passed by stacks of ties corded up 
rt ady to be hauled away to the new road 


1. Presently we came upon one of Mr. | fall against jagged stones; 


Wiggleworth’s construction camps. These 


ephemeral villages are seattered all through 

very hilly region, Where the grading 
oceeds slowly and with difficulty, a sin 
e mile, Just now in sight, costing about 
120.000, 


Camps like these are highty 


picturesque. Long low buildings of logs, 


ith dirt roofs, where e@rasses and sun 


flowers and purple asters make haste to 
sprout, are grouped without order, and 


691 


of the mountain 
construction 


line 
ruined 


along the 
the 
are easily recognize d by those W ho under 
What the odd little aban 
doned huts onee served. 


Paliways camps 


stana purpose 


} 


Jo 
ity, turna sharp Corner, and roll out 


Finally ve t down the last steep de 
upon the level railway bed 
The 


been ehiselled out of solid rock 


And what a sight meets our eves! 
bed hi 
until there is made a shelf or ledge wide 
From it 
fa rushing stream, and 
fearfully over the beetling edyve 


enough for its rails. far below 
Comes the roar 


ve oa 


the coach rocks so perilously near, down 
to where a bright ereen current urges its 
vay between walls of basalt whose jetty 
hue no sunlight relieves, and upon whose 
polished sides no jutting point would give 
any floating thing an instant’s hold. On 
our side the roadway IS fully a hundred 
feet sheer above the water, and with the 
steep hill side behind Tip one way, we 
tip the other, 


| we are hurled into an abyss from which 


| vertically for a 


escape would come only by a miracle 
up, quite 
distanee, a 


Opposite rises almost straight 
solid, 

that 
gleams like polished bronze, while up and 


long 
many - buttressed, unscalable wall 
down the bending of the canon seems to 
shut us into a perfeet cul-de-sae. 

that the 
pines and spruces clinging preeariously to 


The chasm here is so narrow 


hardly disturb the untutored woodland as- | the clilf mingle their shadows in a dim 


pect natural to the wilderness. Perhaps, 


the curtains lifted at one side to let in the 
air, and disclose to view the rough plank 
tables and benches where the crew eat. 
Besides the larger houses, inhabited by 
the engineers, foremen, etc., you will see 
numbers of little huts about three logs 
high, roofed flatly with poles, brush, and 
mud, and having only a window-like hole, 
to creep in and out through ; or into a side 
hill will be pushed small caves, with a 


front wall of stones and mud, and a bit of | Niawara, below the 


canvas for a door; or Teelandic fashion 
will be imitated in a regular dug-ecut : 
that is,a house all cellar and 
by a slanting passage cut into the ground. 
In s the laboring-men tind 
shelter, and when they have finished the 
diticult work whieh mad 
dence there necessary, and abandon the 
place, there is no regret in leaving or 
bother about locking up. So substantial 


these kennel 


e the long resi- 


ire the most of these ‘* hoodoos,”’ however, | 


}arch that spans the gorge, vet below the 
in addition, there will be an immense tent, | 


canon contracts to one-half its ordinary 
width. The water is green as emerald, 
and has that same luminous quiver and 
transparent ve rdaney which the @em pos 
What gives it that 
here in this dark ravine ? 
the fact that it is sure] 
caught 


SeSsSes. 


vivid color 
Anvthing but 
marged with the air 


We ¢: 


at various 


in its turbulence ? im see 


lon 


nebulie of bubbles racing a 
depths, shooting by too swiftly, meteor 
surface 
has that same 


Imprison Ni 
agara until you could span it with a peb 


like, to rise at once to the glassy 
falls, 


wonderful deep ereen tint. 


roof, entered | ble-throw, narrow its upright walls into 


feet wide. 


turn the river up on edge, as it were, and 


a voleanie chasm a hundred 
send it down that black resounding flume 
with all the Impetus of a twenty-mile race 
canon of 


from the 


then vou have a picture of the 
the Rio de |: 


top of a rocking old stage: 


is Animas, I saw it 
you may see it 


now from the velvet cushions and plate- 


a 
‘ 
at 
nt 
| 
thie 
li 
ro 
ps 
12 
Nal 
tor 
ren 
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SULTAN MOUNTAIN, 


© 


Pullman”; but perhaps my 


wilder view will remain the best. 

After that the scenery of the canon seems 
mediocre, though exhibiting a long pano 
rama of picturesque interest equalled by 
few of the river gorges in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It is better to come down stream than 
to ‘ 
olimpse of needle peaks, of croves of 


trees, of pretty water-falls flashing over 


ro up; to pass early in the day the 


ebon baekgrounds, of crags which vou 
must crane your neck to see to the top of, 
of rushing foam-tlecked river and plea 
sant bit of sunny meadow, and so save till 
afternoon that climax of the canon, 


The last sunlight guides us out of the 


jaws of the canon. Then there isa whip- 


ping of horses, a dash across a mile of 
meadow, a gallant whirl up the main 
street of Silverton, and—the centre of Sil 
ver San Juan. 

In introducing some account of the char- 
acteristics of this region as a district pro- 
ducing the pre cious metals, it is to be said, 
in the first place, that as vet it is chietly a 
region of “great ¢ xpectations.” Its pro 
speets are well founded, but up to the pre- 
sent time its inaccessibility and other dis 


| 


advantages have been obstacles to the di 
velopment that under more favorable ¢ 
cumstances might have occurred. Thi 
scrutiny to whieh it has been subjected 
by sharp and knowing eyes, and such dig 
Ging as has been done by no meals a 
small amount in the aggregate—exhibit 
the fact that the region is remarkable for 
its general richness. Profitable ores am 
to be had nearly everywhere within its 
limits; hardly a voleanie hill can be men 
tioned where veins carrying ore do not 
occur. Every mile of its fifty miles square 
may be said to hold one or more good 
mines. It is doubtful if anvw here else in 
the world there is so large a region ove? 
which the precious metals are so genera! 
ly ditfused. 

Generally speaking, these are all fissur 
veins, and the gangue, or matrix, constitu 
ting the veins in which the desired metals 


| are mixed, is quartz, instead of any of the 


lime spars or ferruginous materials wit! 
which silver and gold are often associated 
The ore itself—that is, of silver, for gold is 
scarce —is principally galena, frequently 
enriched by gray copper (tetrahedrite 

This high percentage of lead makes smelt 


| ing the most rational process of treatment 


i/ 
q 
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In several localities, however, of which 
arrott City and Mount Snetfels are chief 
ples, rich ores of silver occur nearly 
lead. These 


niv into the group of antimonial ores, 


tl 
quite devoid of come 


th chloride Ss and sulphides also. Pop 


two hopef il loeations. Tower and Round 
mountains, the next northward, contain a 
number of mines of low-grade galena ore 
Which are awaiting the coming of | 


way before being opened further, it being 


the best investment to wait for cheap trans 


uly these ores, barring the chloride, } portation. 


They are 


ab 


re termed ‘brittle silver.” 
infit for smelting, on account of the 

ice of lead, but must eventually be treat 
d by a milling process in which the pulp 
s subjected to the action of mercury in 
umalgamating pans, where the silver is 
sé parated from the quartz, and collected 
by the quicksilver. Antimontial ores, prior 
to amalgamation, will require chlorina 
xusting with salt), as is done at the 


Oytario Mine, Utah, while the chlorides 


SIERRA SAN 


nd sulphides of silver ean be treated di 


rectly without roasting, as, for example, 


Lode, Ne 


t the mines of the Comstock 


] 


Va 

The foregoing remarks apply to all of 
the mining districts included in the pre 
sent article, and their uniform character is 
readily explained by the fact that the 
vhole of the distriet is of the same geo 

rical age, character, and origin. 

The mines in the immediate vicinity of 
Silverton, my starting-point, are situated 
ipon the lofty mountains which hem the 
ittle park in. Southward of the town, 
easily recognized by its cloven peak, stands 
Sultan, 13,500 feet in altitude. 

Crossing Mineral Creek takes one to 
the abrupt sides of Anvil Mountain, just 
west of the town, where there are one or 


JUAN, FROM 


Crossing the Animas now to the eastern 
as the central 


mine, 


side, King Solomon wears 
jewel in his crown a magnificent 
It stands upon his ve ry brow, one of the 
highest silver deposits in the world. almost 
14,000 feet above the restless surf of the 
Pacitie. a and 
gray copper, of extraordinarily his 


Here too the ore is galen 
vrade 
fora leadore. The trail winds up through 
a dense forest out above it, niched into the 


side of the bare roeks of the bald sunimit. 


LOS PINOS RIVER 


and slowly climbs to the very erest. mak 
‘arly 5000 feet of height. half of it 


above timber line, from the level of the 


Ing 


li¢ 
valley. On King Solomon also are several 
other noteworthy mines, from whose tun 
nel mouths one ean see far into New Mex 
ico, Arizona, and Utah, across a scene of 
tfable 


Between 


erandeur, 


King Solomon and Mount 
Hazelton sinks the wedge-like hollow of 
Arastra Guleh, which has a larger tradi 
tional than practical interest, since the 
only mine in it. the Little Giant, has long 
been abandoned. It was almost the first 
mine opened in the Park, having been 
worked upon in 1870, and the singular 
thing about it is that it is the only vein 
hereabout carrying gold, and the only 
one not utterly barren which is devoid of 


un 
en 
hot 
are 
ad 
ve 
ur 
itu 
tals 
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vith 
ted 
ld is 
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development or in taking out ore rea 


&, 


KING SOLOMON MOUNTAIN. 


silver Phat it should have been hit upon 


wit was is an oddity that finds many par 
allels in the history of mining. The old 
ns and arrastra fell apart and disap 


peared and the tlhiree openings of the long 


1 + | | + 
disused tunnels their labor drove 
} 4 | J 

are mere black dots far up on the tace ol 


The winter is the best of all times to 
work in these silver mines The impres 


wat the San Juan district must be 


abandoned for half the vear is entirely 
vrong when any thorough system of oper 
ations is projected. Well sheltered and 
tbundantly fed. removed from the temp 
tations of the barroom (which can only 


perilous trip on snow shoes settle d 


for shipment in the spring. 
Two little streams come d 
Animas at Silverton, Mineral Creek 


Cement Creek. Up the former many j» 


own tothe R 


spect holes lave been sunk, but Cem 


‘ Creek boasts several good mines. A shi 


distanee above, almost on of divide 
tween the and the Tneompal 

‘red water’), 1s the 
camp, Which was not long ago the seen 

‘boom, and have the opinion or a ve 
competent judge that there is probably 
equally limited distriet in the whol 
eion where so much good ore exists. Ai 
camp, being so near the intervening su 
mit, can send its product convenient] 
ther to Ouray, Lake City, or Silverton, | 
most of it thus far has come south 
The most celebrated opening in Poug 
keepsie Guleh is Governor Tabor’s Alas 
Mine. 

On Governor Tabor's property ah 
of bismuth occurs in such quantity as 1 
vive it creat mineralogical interest Bis 
muth is exceedingly rare. In the U1 


States it is obtained only to a small aa 
in Connecticut. Saxony furnishes « 
merce its main supply from the me: 
lurgical works at Freiburg, where it is 


sociated with the lead ores, and is extra 
from the cupel furnace after large qu 
tities of lead have been retined, being 
cumulated in the rich litharge or 
dross near the termination of the proc 


This litharge is treated with acid, and t 
bismuth precipitated as a chloride by 
lution with water. The making of 
plexion compounds is the chief use 
which the mineral is put, aside from plia 
macy, and its effeet upon the skin is like 
to be ve rv noxious 

We eross the divide to the southeast 
and descend the Animas River C1 
ningham is a good type of those hu: 
ravines the Western man calls guleli 
Its real walls are several hundred yard 
apart Galena and Green Mountain on t 
north. Kine Solomon on the south—b 
from each’ have tumbled long slop 
banks of débris that join at their bases 11 
a series of ridges Among these a tur 
lent stream seeks its irregular way, 2 
over them the traveller must climb we: 


be vot at by a frightfully fatiguing and | ily, making frequent détours to avoid hus 


| pleces of rock that have fallen 


the fact that a whole winter's work lies | from the cliffs, and have been rolled 


ahead, there is no season when such steady 


progress is possible, either in ** dead-work” 


their great weight to the very bottom o 
the gorge. Here and there the walls a: 


UE, 
- 
Si 


SILVER SAN 


FROM A 


LOOKING 


mdered, and down a side ravine is tossed 
foaming line of cataracts, or some hol 
wamong the peaks (themselves out of 
eht) will turn its gathered drainage over 
the cliff. to fall two or three thousand 
feet im a 
vhite and filmy and brilliant against the 


resounding series of cascades, 
lark and glistening background of polish 
Wherever any 
o gather upon the loose 
wvature of the cliffs protects from the 


sweeping destruction of snow avalanches, 


soil has been able 


rocks, 


ed lava. 


and some 


leavy spruce timber grows and lighter 
uted patches of poplars, but for the most 
if the way mere bare meadows, or willow 
thickets in wet places, or a tangle of briers 
hiding the sharp rocks, give all there is of 
vegetation. 

But these are all minor features, under 
Kar overhead tower the rosy and 
of that old time 


when the gods were voung and the world 


gleaming monuments 
was new,” cliffs rising so steeply that only 
here and there can they be climbed, and 
studded with domes and pinnacles so slen- 
der and lofty that they seem to totter 
under our unsteady 
vaguely through the azure concave. 


elances and swim 


Amid this magnificence of rock-work 


spanned by a violet-cdged vault which is 


the purest mass 
passes the trail 
and stage-road out over the lofty crest to 
the 


down 


not sky, but simply colon 
of color in the universe 
SOUPCES ot thie 
to 
W 


Norte and the railway Hore 


Rio Grande, and thence 
Antelope Park, the beautiful 
Wagon heel (rap, and so on to Del 
too are rich 
silver 5. 
of all 


is Silverton, and its founders pre 


The central port and onthe this 


district 


empted almost the OLN fora town of 


site 


‘ 
any consequence iM the whole San Juan: 


+ 


vet she las less than a thousand acres 


to spread herself over before sealing the 


rocks Engulfed amid lofty peaks, a lit 
tle park lies as level as a billiard-table, 
and as green, breaking into bluffs and 
benches northward, where the river finds 
its way down. 

When, one-and-twents 
ers were amazed at the wealth disclosed in 
the 


spectors began to penetrate vet 


vears ago, niin 


mines of Central Colorado, eager pro 
deeper into 
the recesses of the jumbled ranges that lay 
behind the front rank. Among the boldest 
a certain Colonel Baker, re 


of these was 
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SILVERTON, 


porte d to have got his title as a Confeder 
ate ollicer, who organized a large party of 
men—some say a thousand in number—to 
go into an exploration of what was then 
called the Pike’s Peak Belt, including pret 


tv much the region between that lis 


toric mountain and the head of the Gila 
River, Arizona Marehing southward to 
Pueblo, and thence by the old) Mexican 
wagomroad through Conejos and Tierra 
Amarilla, Bakerand his men worked north 
ward along the San Juan and Animas, pro 
specting for and finding more or less bars 
of gold gravel (vou may get “colors” any 
where in this part of Colorado), and final 
ly. in the summer of 1860, crossed the 
range, and discovered this deep sunk nook 
which bears his name, 

Erecting a head-quarters camp here, 
these prospectors climbed all the mount 
ains and pushed up every ravine in search 
of ewold, but got small encouragement. 
The silver they knew of, but had no means 
of working. Winter came, and they col 
lected together and built cabins in the 
thick timber at the mouth of the canon. 
The snow packed deep about them; a pro 


vision train intended for their suecor was 


| captured by the Indians, who became ag 


eressive: sickness set in, and the horrors 
of starvation stood at their very doors 
This terror, added to their lack of suecess, 
overcame prlonmeer patience and phi 
losophy. Reviling Baker as a cheat, who 
had brought them, under false pretenses, 
into this terrible strait, they were about to 
hang him to one of the groaning pines that 
mocked their misery with a loud pretense 
of grief during every storm, when som 
slight help eame, and the colonels neck 
was safe. The following summer all who 
had not died crawled out of their prison 
park and returned to civilization. 

It was not until ten vears later that any 


one went to .Baker’s Park to stay, and 


then very few found their way there 
Almost the first result of this second ad 
vent of prospectors was the unearthing of 
the Little Giant gold mine in Arrastra 


Guleh—a narrow ravine where were at 
once erected a log village and an arrastra 
with which to crush the quartz, worked by 
the little stream trickling down from the 
snow-banks. Simultaneously came the 
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scovery of silver leads-——a fact which 
got abroad, induced little 
boom,” and set Howardsville on its feet 


edily 


a “camp” of some and 
a future which 
as been realized only in the fact that to 


it is the only place in 


portance 
iwhiticent expectations: 


Juan 
ere a man can buy two glasses of beer 


the San 


r twenty-five cents! 
mit straight and square, became the coun 
of the new 
At first, 
if course, all the buildings were of logs, 


miles below, Silverton was laid 


y seat, and attracted most 
omers as a place of residence, 
ind wore roofs of dirt. The mayor of the 
own lives in one of these original eabins 
vet. Then came a few ambitious frame 
iouses, and now numerous brick strue 
ives lend an agreeable air of substantial 
ty to the \ illage. To it has perhaps 
permanent residents, with 
hureches, schools, the tele 
vraph, and all the appurtenances of front 
er civilization, including whiskey ad lib 


fim, 


thousand 


hew spapers, 


It is characteristic of these mountain 
llages that they spring full size into 
wth existence and dignity. There is no 
‘opsy growth at all; rather a Minerva-like 


iturity from the start 
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For several vears no Wagon-road enter 
ed Baker's Park, and the only commun 
and the 


Croods and machinery ot 


cation between it world was by 
saddle animals 
every sort were brought in on the baeks of 
the tough and patient litthe Mexiean bar 
ros, toiling across the terrible heights un 
der burdens almost as bulky as themselves, 
The whole With a 


general jubilation When the tinkling bells 


town would be alive 
of the first train of jacks was heard in the 
spring, for that the end of a six 
months siege in the midst of Impassable 
show, 


hieant 


The mail, however, came more or less 
regularly over Cunningham Pass on snow 


shoes. The netted shoes are rarely used 


the twelve-foot-lone boards bent up at the 


end, known as the Norwegian shoe, being 
liked better. When aman becomes skill 
ful upon these, he can go down hill safe ly 
and with astonishing speed. A. sturdy 
young fellow sent down from some mine 
away above the usual level of the clouds 
would reach Silverton in twenty minutes, 
but thought himself succeeding well if le 
got back to supper. As for amusement 
this sort of snoyw shoeing is said to excel 
coasting, or even tobogganing, and many 
ladies are expert at the sport 


ARRASTRA GULCH, 


if 
the 
CS 
the 
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Leaving the 

Animas Valley, 

the next mining 

region to be ex 

amined the 

prosperous camp, fifteen miles east of Sil 
verton, named ¢ Itis accessible from 
various directions, but my tour led me to 
the toll-road Silverton, 
over which, only a few days previous, the 


take new from 


first wagon had been able to reach Ophir 
Gulch. Nostages are running as yet, and 
I took a saddk 


horse The road leads up 


OPHIR GULCH AND MOUNT WILSON 


Mineral Creek, which at first 
spreads out in wide marshy bot 
toms covered with dwarf willows, but soon 
narrows into a precipitous cafion, where 
upon the road takes to the hills and cuts 
its way at an easy grade in and out of the 


through a heavy forest of spruci 
and poplars, passing hardly a habitation 
except the toll-gates. 
elimpse of lights left behind, there was |i! 


Save an oceasiona 


Nea 
ing the top, however, a remarkable pic 
ture presents itself. In a closely guard 
ing cirele of purplish and frost-trimmed 
peaks stand two isolated mountains of en 


tle to be seen for the first ten miles. 


— 
69S 


‘inst 
bot 
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rely different character and most strik 
appearance. Instead of the vertical 
ifs, serrated and splintered summits, 
id ragged gray of the majority of the 
ountains, these are as rounded and 
nooth on top as if they had been shaved 
a lawn-mower, and rise in unbroken 
opes far above the blackish masses of 
imber which closely envelop their bases, 
tistheir color, however, that makes them 
o grandly conspicuous. Long strokes of 
orange and rust color extend upand down 
from the spruces to the apex, streaked with 
right red. and set off with upright lines 
of glowing yellow, all softly blended to 
vether, and crossed by a crowd of hair 
lines, wavy and level with the horizon, 
like the plumage of a canvas-back duck 
Stand where you will on the eastern side 
of this divide, between the Animas and 
the San Miguel, and these great smooth 
cushiony hills of red tower up level with 
our eve, and burn under the sunlight 

At last the road rises above timber line, 
but even to the last verge the soil under 
the trees is crowded with flowers and all 
sorts of pretty herbage, among which the 
trawberry takes precedence im point of 
bundance. Then the track lies under 
ieath beetling cliffs, which have crum 
led into long tali, and the pass itself is 


LIN the triangular depression between 


two opposite slides. On one side here the | 


‘ock is brown and broken almost as fine 
as railway ballast; on the other, the frag 
ents run much larger in size, are of 


uish trachyte, and completely covered 
everywhere with a stone-lichen hardly 
thicker than paint, which gives them a de 


cide dly ereen color, while the brown rocks 
opposite are entirely devoid of lichen. 


Down this jumble of fallen rocks, the | 


scene of one incessant slow avalanche 
from the weather-erumbled crests still re 
maining above, the road passes by a steep 
ind tortuous @rade 

These vast ‘slides’ are a prominent fea 
ture in every landscape in Southwestern 
Colorado. The voleanie rock with which 
il the mountains are capped has a natu 
ral cleavage in two directions, and rapidly 
disintegrates even under the air. On the 
quiet still days of midsummer you con 
tinually here the rattle of pieces of rock 
falling untouched from some scarp or pin- 
nacle, and racing down the steep talus be 
low. The winter, however, is the time of 
ereatest destruction. Into the thousand 


eracks and erannies the rains and snows of 


. 


autumn pour floods of water, which pene 
trate the inmost recesses of the well-seam 
ederags. Theneomesafrost. The little 
veins and pockets of water expand with a 
sudden foree, combined and irresistible 
rhaps some huge projection of cliff 
flies to plreces as though filled with ex 
ploding dynamite; perhaps a stronger 
body of frost behind it pries off the whole 
mass at onee, and it dashes headlong 
down the side of the mountain to seatter 
widely its cracked shell. and leave the 
core, a huge bowlder, which erushes its 
way far into the struggling woods at the 
foot of the rough slope This process goes 
on season after season, until finally the 
thousands of feet of summit which once 
towered proudly above the mountain's 
base have been erumbled down to the 
level with thre top ¢ f thie débris slope If 
the rock is ve ry soft. then the process goes 
on with each fallen bloek until it is re 
duced to soil, and forms a smooth grassy 
slope. or a clean-shaven but barren slide, 
like the rich red hills we saw on the other 
side of Lookout: but if the fragments are 
hard, then gradually bushes and grass will 
ereep up, and the forest will follow as high 
as climate and snow-fall will let it grow, 
and above will be a rounded crest of 
broken lava, like Veta Mountain —the 
worst thing to climb in the wide world. 
From the long skuiting niche which lets 
the road down across this broken and shid 
ing rock, and where men ar always at 
work to throw aside the ce aseless!y falling 
crumbs of the cliff, one gets his first view 
of Ophir Gulch—a valley half a dozen 
miles in length without an acre of level 


eround in the whole of it rhis end 1s 


closed by Lookout Mountain: the opposite 
by the loftv crags of Mount Wilson (dn 
the north, Silver Mountain euts the sky in 
ragged outline, and, braced agaist its base, 
Yellow Mountain rises straight from the 
ereck side to an elinost equal altitude In 
the crevice between st ind the score or so 
of log-eabins which eonstitute what many 
persons consider the liveliest ealp i the 
whole San Juan 

[tis only four vears since the value of 
this locality was made known, but now 
the mountains on both sides of the gulch 
are pitted like a pepper box with prospect 
ing tunnels, and there are perhaps twenty 
mines ready to shipore in profitable quan 
tities, even under the great disadvantages 
of their isolation. The leads in general 
run northeast and southwest, but good 
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IRON 


found all the 


from the brink of the ereek to the shatter- 


openings have been way 
ed combing that casts its ragged shadow 
down the long white slopes. 

In general it may be said of Ophir that, 
as vel, there are hardly pines there, since 
systematic development has in no case 
reached a degree that will warrant the 
term: but there area great manv very pro- 


musing holes inthe ground, out of many of 


Which ore can now be shipped a hundred 
miles, on donkey-back and in wagons, to 
the two hundred 
miles to Pueblo, and still yield a hand- 


railway, and thence 


SPRING 


Half a dozen gold work 
ings im particular are very rich, and sey 


some profit. 


eral sales have been made exceeding fifty 


dollars for a single location 
Ophir intends to stay, and is working vig 
orously to get out ore, so that when thx 
railway comes to Silverton 
promised for May, 1882—if it never gets 
nearer, she can keep pace with othe: 
camps in the amount of her shipments. 
Remounting, the ride homeward throug! 
the mellow afternoon was very delightful 
The mountains rose on either side hig 
above where the hardiest trees could mai 


thousand 


and this is 
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SILVER SAN JUAN 


to eXist, gor 
stained 
rreat chevrons 
red, orange, 
rust vellow. 
ut and its 
her peaks 
ed to be vast 
ks of small 
wiles, all up 
and base 
banked up 
long slides 
varied 
Qn some 
these slides the 
iss has crown, 
¢ tongues of 
venetrating far 
vardthe 
ills overhead, 
le elsewhere 
1e-W ide slopes 
vravish-white, 
touched by any 
emish or pro 
ection.. Every 
ing Is trianeu 
the outlines 
the peaks and 
elr reverse mn 
Forges be- 
veen, the shape 
the fallen 
igments; of the long spear-points 
verdure that rest upon them: of 
ie trees and each separate leaf that 
ends with its fellow into those acute 
vreen patches; of the broad strokes of 
ivid color painted so lavishly on these 
plendid hill-sides; even of the splitting 
ind cleavage of every cliff face and top 
pling spire that glistens in the slanting 
vht, and throws a slender pointed shad 
ow across the velvet rim of the valley. 
Backward, where the forests lie un 
roken on the southern wall of the guleh, 
ong ranks and patches of aspens were in- space several rods in width, 
below the road all this water collects it 
self into a basin, which, begun by some 


| ain there trickle reddish streamlets over a 

A few vards 
erspersed with the reigning evercreens: 
ind these the frost had. touched with va. | 
ous hues from its full palette—bright | trivial obstruction, has been able to build 
reen where the leaves were protected, | up its walls by slow deposition until a 
ellow on the warm side of the ridges, | creat iron tank, with walls twe ntv-five or 
ivid orange and searlet alone the erests | thirty feet high, and several feet thick. 


6 that these patches glowed like red and | contains all buta trickling overtlow of the 
ellow flame against the dark spruces and | mineral water. This tank is surrounded 
| with pretty trees, and its wavy red out 


Near timber line there is a remarkable | line holds a fountain as richly green as 
picture. Down from the northern mount- | an emerald, or blue. if vou look atif from 


t 
t 
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some one of the surrounding heights, SO 


that the Spanish Way of calling a spring 


0/0 —an evye—seems very natural. Beyond 
this highly tinted natural rese rvoir, built 
out like a baleony on the ste ep hillside, 
you look across to undulating verdant 


knolls where shapely trees are seattered 
up bevond a deep maroon slope 
falling from a noble iron-brown bluff. and 
tO the oray and lofty peaks 
Whose rifts and vertical gorges thr shadoy 
lies blue as the farthest edge of the sea, and 


Whose clustering, cumulative spires culm 


nate in gleaming apexes of snow, 

Rico is the next point in our progress. 
[tis accessible from interior camps by trails, 
but the ordinary ingress is from Durango, 
over the new toll-road. Leaving the Ani 
mas Valley at the Rico House, this road 
bears northwestward up a ecanon-like val- 
ley, bounded on the westward by a long 
line of lofty, many-gabled, and softly tint 
ed cliffs of sandstone: but on the east the 
eve can range across a rocky forest land 
away to the high green hills beyond the 
Animas Canon, behind which tower the 
knife-edged crests of the Needles. The 
traveller, alert to the resourees of the re 
gion, will notice the rich thiek erass and 
the magnificent yellow pine timber, with 
large poplars enough to serve all log and 
fence purposes, and so economize the pine; 
but he will regret that the absence of wa 
ter, and seemingly of any possibilities of 
irrigation, renders agriculture practicable 
only in very limited patches, whieh have 
already been taken up by eager settlers, 

Toward the head of this valley the woods 
thicken into a continuous ** forest prime- 
val,” the road gets rougher. starts up the 
long slope which ultimately carries it over 
the cliffs, and the rugged outlines of the 
and northward 
magnificent into view. Whenever one ean 


red gray mountams rise 
see out, not only noble pictures present 
themselves in the far ] orizon, but the val 
ley 


below—a solid heather of oak bushes, 


driers, ferns, ete. —seems carpeted ina queer 
design of tints of green and vellow, with 


all the 


crimson. that 


mixtures of orange, searlet. and 

the deft fingers of the frost 

could devise 
Beyond this 


meadows of Hermosa Park. 


the hay 
Then a sec 
ond, higher, range is to be passed, at the 


range lie long 


foot of whieh flows the Dolores through 
Rico Guleh 


And 


lores slope! 


we did rattle down that Do 
An Englishman riding on the 


how 
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Pennsylvania's sixty-mile-an-hour 
from New York to Philadelphia the o 
day exclaimed: “TI think if 
should drop one of vou Yankees ast 


SOmMet 


a thunder-bolt, the first thing you 

do would be to say, chk! chk!” Ith 
of that as we started, almost ata On 
down that steep and winding mou 
shapped aa 
them, Hollows and ridges 7 
into and over them. 
slopes eut in the side of a hill SO Ste 
that just under the hub it fell away | 


road. Corners 7 we 
We bou 


Down lone 


dreds of feet almost like a precipice: dk 
through the full blaze of the after 
rays in the frost-turned groves, wher 


v'er depths of 


floating in 
abysses, 
Down through the ceolden 


pouring his splendor 


i 


leaves the s 


we rushed at a pace that Phoebus in | 
first hours of freedom might have enjoyed 
in his chariot, but which to us in an o 
buckboard was simply torture and ris 
of broken bones. 

Kico, when you get there, 
amount to much. it stands in the eent) 
of a volcanic upburst which has part 
the sandstone and limestone once spread 
thousands of feet thick over the area. ani 
Whose edges now stand as bold blutfs 4 


does l 


around this break, which is nearly fi 
miles in breadth and about eight in Jene 
To locate it on the map you must place 
dot on the Dolores River at the eastern 
foot of the mountain which Dr. Havder 
calls Station 37. The town itself is mad 
up of a seattering, gardenless collectio 
of log-cabins and some frame buildines 
with a log suburb ealled Tenderfoot Tow? 
and numbers about six hundred peopl 
It is very dull compared with most Col 
rado camps, but this is owine to the fact 
that everybody is waiting until the ra 
way gets a little nearer, 

The Rico mines are characterized b: 
their great dissimilarity with each oth: 
Nearly every sort of ore, of both silv 
and gold, is found mixed in a het 
erogencous way among the lavas. Son 
true fissure veins exist, but more irreeula 
deposits, and both lead and “dry” ores 0: 
cur, often in contiguous claims. The rik 
est ores thus far are those without lead 

There is also in the near neighborhood 
of Rieo, high up on the ‘t mesa.” a ma 
nificent supply of bituminous and * fre: 
burning anthracite” coal, good materia 

| for charcoal, limestone for flux, bog an 


most 


az 


SILVER 


nagnetic iron, fire 
lay. and good build 
estone. The time 
villeome,then, when 
will be able 
icaply to treat its 
vn product, but this 
vill be after wagon- 
roads and railways 


ive come nearer, 
ind outside capital lent 
strength to bring to the surface the 


lidden or only partially exposed 


has its 


treasures of the veins. 

South of the San Juan range, and 
somewhat isolated, is the noble La 
Plata group of mountains. They 
ive voleanie like the rest, and of 
course of Alpine appearance, while 
their slopes, lying far south, pro 
duce so many varieties of foliage 
that they often present real bits of 
beautv—a word having rare appli 
cation in Colorado's scenery. These 
mountains were prospected eight or 
ten years ago, and a placer bar of 
supposed extraordinary value was found 
near the head of the Rio de la Plata by a 
ompany of California miners. 

\s I write, I hear that in one or two 


f the deepest mines late developments | 
| stantly insist, of all of the San Juan. 


ave been very rich, and that a new inter 
est is being felt in La Plata. I have not 
myself been there recently, but I see 
reason why those peaks should not 
equally productive with any district in 


this region, while their nearness to the 


SAN JUAN 


railway terminus, their likelihood of hay 


the main-line extension into Utah 


ing 


leome near them, and their climate give 


them advantages. 

But this potential phase is true, as I con 
Ey 
erybody looks forward. Kach proposes 
to do this and that, and to be happy, 

‘when I sell my Perhaps this 
delicious uncertainty is a part of the fun. 
Yet many a miner would reprove me for 


mine.” 
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exaggerating the uncertalnts 


I only hope he is right and I 


am wrong. That there is a 


vast amount of the precious 
metals hidden in the veins of 


x those mountains is undeniable, 
; It is equally true that we know 


where very much of it lies. 


But the question stands, Is it 


sufficiently concentrated — to 


make the getting it out and 


refining it into a useful condition yield a margin 
of profit on expenses? No doubt it is in many 
eases, but is itin the majority of so-called * mines,” 


or ih enough to support any general population 


and business ? Many discreet persons say No. 
Many more, naturally, will answer Yes. [ am 
not afraid to predict, however, that through slow 
but permanent advancement this corner of Col 


orado will come to be one of the most important 
silver-producing regions on the globe. A SAN JUAN MINE IN A SNOW-STORM 


Upon this event depends the fate of a great 
many enterprising investments. Faith in the success of these mines has caused the 
Denver and Rio Grande to build 250 miles of railroad over mountains and wid: 
plains which of themselves would never support the line. Faith in these minera 
i treasures has caused hundreds of mento follow the railway, and has set on foot littl 
towns all along its track; and a part of the same faith is all that keeps alive thi 
thriving terminus, Durango, where scores of well-packed warehouses vie with one 


another in plethoras of merchandise, and thousands of men are exciting each othe: 
in pushing, plucky struggles after the supremacy of wealth. If a panie should re 


place this enthusiasm, or a gradual sense of discouragement cause the mountains t 
be deserted, Durango would dwindle too, and the railway and smelters prove failures 
But if,as T believe, no such dark destiny awaits the bright promise of the present, and 
if a constantly growing production and shipment of valuable ore shall attest the cor 

tinued richness of the ledges, then a solidity awaits the metropolitan town, and 4 
prosperity will spread over the whole country, which shall be permanent and glo 


rious. 
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THE HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING.* 


YIVHE wood-engravers are exercised with 
| the theory of their art. They have 
been discussing its ends and methods with 

view to justify some particular mode of 

vk, and the usual misfortune of debate 

nong experts has befallen them: the: 
have not altogether freed their words from 
ll. Were the heat of the quarrel much 
the publie might still condone 
the fault, since the stake is the future of 


eater, 


it art which now gives most promise of 
ilue as practiced in America. Wood 
igraving has been from its birth the peo- 
in an 1 At 


ple’s art minent decree, 
nt the ease and cheapness of its processes, 


pre- 


the variety of its applications, and its wide 


spread use in scientifie and artistie illus- 
tration make it one of the most accessible 
rurees of Inexpensive pleasure, and a most 
powerfulinstrument of popular education. 
It imparts a large share of the visual know- 
dge which the people have of the thing 
hey have not directly seen; it portrays 
the humors of the day; it 
agination, and it sometimes generates in 
the better-endowed minds a real S\ mopathy 
vith the higher produets of art. In a na- 
tion where a reading middle class is the 
larger element, this popular influence has 
areach and penetration which make wood- 
engraving a living art in a sense which 
none other of the fine arts can claim; but 


assists the im- 


this'was not the main ground of my say- | 


ing that it is the art which now gives most 
promise of value as practiced in America. 
may be popular; it usually is. 
large demand and corresponding supply 
do not insure good engraving. 
mise of value lies in the fact that there are 
signs of the appearance among the people 
of a eritical spirit concerning it, the begin- 
ning of a public taste, not, perhaps, to be 
called intelligent as yet, but forming, nas 
cent, feeling its way into conscious and 
active life, and again in the fact that wood- 
engravers are sincerely ambitious of ex- 


ot 
Bad art 


ecllence, and have made marked progress | 
The present in- | 


within the last ten years. 
terest in the theoretic aims of the art and 
its legitimate practical methods is a fresh 


and striking indication of its vitality, and | 


may turn out to be a very noteworthy fact 
in the artistic life of the republic. At the 


least the discussion can hardly fail of some | 


* A History of Wood-Engraving. Wiustrated. 
New York: Harperand Brothers. 
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The pro- | 


By 


valuable result in doing something to clear 
up the too evident confusion in the minds 
of wood-engravers with respect to the na- 
ture and scope of their art, in informing 
those younger artists who ean still be in 
fluenced through their intelligence to moid- 
ify their habits of work, and in teaching 
the public what i 
ally admirable. 

In this controversy I do not intend to 
take part, except incidentally ; but before 
entering upon that rapid outline of the his 
tory of wood-engraving which is my main 


n wood-engraving is re 


concern, some preliminary remarks must 
be made on a matter touching which J] 
the minds of 
seem to be confused—the nature and scope 
of the art. What, then, is wood-engray 

ing? Every one knows that it is the art 
of cutting upon blocks of wood a design 
in relief, so that the raised parts when ink 

ed will transfer the design to paper. The 
engraver hollows out all the spaces be 
tween the parts which are to appear black 
in the finished engraving, and these parts 
are left raised, like type; an impression is 
then taken just as in ordinary printing, by 


have said wood-engravers 


; means of a press, or by rubbing the back 


of the paper with a flat instrument, and so 
This 


mechanical nature of wood-engraving 


pressing it Gown upon the block. 


| the materials and the way of dealing with 


them—is the key to the legitimate ends of 
the art; for it limits the results which ean 


| be obtained, and marks out a specifie pro 


A | 


vinee. All the graphie arts have to do 
vith some one or more of the three modes 
under which nature is revealed to the art 

ist—the mode of pure form, the mode of 
pure color, the mode of form and color as 
they are affected by the different lights 
and shadows in which they exist. A fruit 
has form and color, and the bloom of a 
peach is one beauty in sun and another 
beauty in shade. With color, there is no 
need to say, wood-engraving has nothing 
to do; neither has it anything to do with 
the play of light, or the more marvellous 
ly transforming touch of shadow. That 


| change of the peach’s bloom is beyond its 


skill; more broadly, a landseape shot with 
the evanescent shadows that hover in rap- 
idly moving mists, or the intermingling 
light and gloom of a wind-swept moon-lit 
sky half overeast with clouds, it has no 
| power to seize and hold. The most it ean 
| do in this direction is to indicate strong 


aa 
; 


contrasts of light yee shi Mow, and sym- 
bolize varying intensity of hue, by the 


rays. color and true chiar-oscuro 


relinquishes to painting. Form, there 


re, is left as the main object of the wood- 


rraver’s craft; and the representation 


of form is effected by srincineres draw- 
ing, line-work. Here is the much-debated 
ground; for there are some who assert 


that there are good wood engrav ings with 
very little line-work, and that these open 
the way to new progress. They are repre 


sentations of charcoal drawings, Washed 
hes, and similar works, which have 
little to do with line, but depend for their 
effect upon other resources. Whatever 


may be the value of these, with their ob 


skete 


E scure masses meant for trees, in which you 
. may look with a microscope and fail to 
oe find leaf, limb, or bark: their mottled 
vrounds meant for grass or houses, in 


which there is neither blade nor fibre : 


their blocks of formless tints, in which all 


the wnaieee of the landscape perishes 


they may be lefton one side. Those who 
look on engraving as an art of expression, 


asa means of recording natural facts or 
i conveying thought or sentiment, will take 
no delight in the new style, because of its 


a imple vacuity; but they need not quarrel 
NS with those who look to wood-engraving 

for inetfeetive copies indistinctly indiea 
: ting the general elfeet of originals in oth- 


erarts with which it has no affinity. At 
least, they need not quarrel further than 
to say that in such work wood-engraving 


abdicates its own peculiar power of ex 
pressing nature in a true, accurate, and 
beautiful way, and descends to mechani 


cal imitation. 


Line-work is t] 


engraver, because he has to represent form, 


and form is represented by lines. All 


lines, however, are not equally proper for 


wood-engraving; some are better adapt d 
to engraving on copper-plate. This latter 
process, Which must be understood before 


the provinces of the two closely allied arts 


can be easily discriminated, is exactly the 
reverse of engraving On Wor vl. The lines 
of the design, instead of being left raised 
by cutting away the intervening spaces, 
are hollowed out or grooved in the metal; 
the incisions are then filled with ink, the 
intervening surfaces are wiped clean, and 
the print is taken off by rubbing or press- 
ing the paper down into the inked hollows 
or grooves. Owing to the material and 


ereater or less depth of 4 blacks and | o 


e main business of the 
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| hues of objects by variations in the dk 


the of printing te eng 

ing obtains with little difficulty a fine: 
Jine, delicacy of contour, and soft 

in transition of light and shade rarely 


th difficul ty at alnab le by the best-ski | 


and eye among wood-engravers 
fine line in wood is not only hard to ¢ 
cute, but is extremely liable to fractu 
owing to the fragility of wood; on 
other hand, a broad line on copper, whi 


necessarily holds a broad channel of j 
is difficult. to print. Again, copper-pla 
engraving, by an easy convention, suge 
color values—i. e., imitates variations int} 
of blackness with which different porti 


| of the design are printed—an etfect wh 

is Obtained by means of lines crossing o 
another at different inter vals and at diff 


ent angles, but usually obliquely ; t! 
depth of color depends, of course, oi +! 
relative fineness and closeness of the lin 
To the wood-engraver, this eross-hatchin 
as it is called, is a more difficult task, 
cause While the engraver on copper | 
only to cut lines crosswise by groovi 
them into the plate, the wood-engra 
who must leave these lines raised, is for 

to gouge out separately the minute d 
mond spaces between the crossing lin 
Yet wood-engraving has often adopted ti 
methods of copper-plate, and attempted to 
rival it in the character of its lines, and 
has sometimes succeeded by dint of a great 
expenditure of care and labor. Any tl 
ory of art, however, which requires 
waste Of human Jabor is a wrong theoi 
In the mechanie arts an economical dis 
sion of labor is maintained by constanil) 
operating causes. In the fine arts thy 
causes are not felt, and the sense of tl 
value of human effort and the folly of i 
waste is not sufficiently established in 
community to serve as a check on mi 
guided ambition. What is gained by a 
engraver who cuts in wood with patient 


and wearying skill a design which couli 


have been engraved on copper far mot 
readily ? He excites wonder that he should 
have obtained such results with such tools, 
his work is hailed as a marvellous tour d 
force, but the work has no greater artist 


value on that account. Wood-engravers 


have frequently seemed to forget the car 


dinal fact that their own art has origin:al! 


and peculiar powers; that if it fails of th: 
delicacy of line and softness of contou! 
that belong to copper-plate, it excels i: 
boldness and force of line and strongly 


| | 
J 
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mtrasted lights and shadows well-nigh 
impossible in the kindred art; that it is of | 
value and deserves a respect which war 
nt it 1 
luality, instead of wandering off into 


n retaining its own marked indi 


iitation of copper-engraving, charcoal 
tching, crayon-work, or anything of the 
t. An incomplete realization of the | 
ntial worth and peculiar serviceableness 
irart lies at the root of the current 
i modern practice of wood-en 
ers, tosome of Whom, nevertheless, the 
sion to which our brief inquiry is 
il 


will doubtless seem meagre and 


tful; for, to sum up, the special pro- | 
f wood-engraving appears to be, re- 
tion by means of lines broad rather 
in fine, and bold rather than soft, ar- 
inged with the least expenditure of labor | 
1, 


mipatible with correct and expressive de- 
But the practice of the great 

isters of the art plainly enforces the va- | 

lity of these principles, which have been 


crouped together both for the sake of con 


eation. 


nsation, and to render more easily ap- | 
pre hensible the course of the historie de- 
lopment of the art, too easily lost sight | 
"in a necessarily somewhat discursive 
irrative 
The beginning of the art is lost in con- | 
jecture. It may be made out the oldest of 
il the arts, as the much distrusted Papil- | 
n shows by tracing its origin to the mo- | 
ent when man first employed a tool on | 
ood, back to the 
‘when the Egyptians and Babylonians | 
yan to cut characters on wooden stamps 
vith which they impressed soft substances, 


Some historians 


ro 


such as wax or clay—a practice which 
‘ward spread throughout the ancient 

td. Others, again, with a stricter def- 
tion of the art, close their researches 

t the earliest application of such stamps 
to printing in colors on those valuable In- 
lian stuffs well known to Roman luxury, 


ind date the beginning of the art in Enu- | 
rope from the use of similar stamps in the | 
Middle Ages to affix signatures to publie | 


documents; nor is it unlikely that the hint 
which directly suggested the process of 
printing from engraved wood blocks came 
from this practice of the notaries, or from 
those later illuminators of manuscripts 
who occasionally struck the outlines of 
their initial letters in this way. These 
mechanical appliances, although they sue- 
cessively led up to and at last resulted in 


wood-engraving, can not properly be in- | 


| ist until the inventor laid his paper down 


| print. 


| China.” 


upon the block and took off the first rude 
Who this inventor was, when and 
W here he work d, are questions W hich lead 
into a double obseurity of ignorance and 
fable, where national vanities and nation- 
al jea 
how, 


lousies jostle in a bitter dispute, which 
after more than a century of contro 
versy, seems as farfrom settlement as ever, 
There is Pliny, with his account of Varro, 


indicating a momentary, isolated, and pre 


} mature appearance of the art in his day. 


There is Ottley, who would have us believe 
that the art found its way into Europe 


through the Venetians, who learned it ‘at 


a very early period of their intercourse 
with the people of Tartary, Thibet, and 
There is Papillon, once more, 
who relates how the earliest wood 
were made by “two young and amiable 


euts 


| twins,” Isabella and Alexander Albeni Cu 


nio, of Ravenna, who, in their seventeenth 
year, executed eight designs illustrative of 


| the deeds of Alexander the Great, and ded- 


icated them in 1284-5 to Pope Honorius 
IV.; his tale, with its romantie sequel, 
many believe to be the hallucination of an 
insane mind, Meerman, the stout defend- 
er of the claims of Lawrence Coster to the 
invention of printing by movable types, 


| makes him also the first printer of wood- 


cuts; but despite ithe well developed crene- 
alogical tree which the learned Dutcliman 
provided for his hero, and despite the al- 
leged discovery of his portrait by Mr. 
Sotheby, his ry existence is doubted and 
the charming scene in which the idea of 


| the new invention first occurred to Coster, 
| as he was walking after dinner in his gar- 
den, and eutting |] 


tters from beech - tree 
bark with which to print moral sentences 
for his grandchildren—the good dinner,the 
well-ordered Haarlem the beech- 
tree, the old man, and the childish group 

is perhaps only the baseless creation of 
With it van- 
ishes, too, that striking rhetorical contrast 
of Motley’s between the citizen printer of 
Haarlem working at the practical problems 
of his great invention, and his liege lord 
Duke Philip of Burgundy at the same mo- 
ment instituting at Bruges the glorious 
order of the Knights of the Golden Fleece. 
Upon such facts and fables the learned and 
patriotic authors of the Low Countries, 
Germany, and Italy, aided by contentious 
foreigners, have expended much patient 
research without result. All that is clear- 


carden, 


an antiquarian’s faney. 


cluded under it; the art did not really ex- | ly known is that in the first quarter of the 


| 
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North than in the 


hat t 


South. 
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ficures of saints, welg 
authority favors the priority of the | 


rei 


att 
These were representations of vari 


ivious scenes in Scriptural or traditiona! 


ST. sdieiticnteis IN THE CONVENT OF BUXHEIM, SUABIA | 


L have 


from its 


said that wood-engraving was 


birth the people's art in an emi 
Its first gifts of 
r, for it brought that creat 
yment of modern times the 
eard, and with it more holy prints 
figures of the saints 


nent degree. di- 


were 
1 
Verse characte 


popular amusi 
playing 
to touch the eon- 
The 
unquestioned mi of playing 

ards in urope occurs in 139% they 


were 


science and arouse religious feeling, 


This 


led to 


they spread with enormous rapidity. 
new and sudden demand may have 
a search for more speedy means of manu- 
facture, and so to the first application of 
wood-engraving. There is no card, how- 
ever, known to have been printed from a 
wood block of an earlier date than the first 


not in general use be abe that vear, | 


hermit holds a 
| cell; 


history, and were scattered by the monks 
the In Flan 


is said, on days of festival, th 


broadeast 
it 
monks, walking in procession, distributed 
brilliantly colored wood-cuts of holy sub 
jects to the children in the streets. N 
merous as they were in their day, only « 
few scattered examples have survived 
The most famous of these is the St. Chiis 
topher which Heinecken found pasted i1 
side the cover of a manuscript in the con 
vent of Buxheim, in Suabia. It is dated 
1423, and was long considered the earliest 
known wood-ceut. The saint is crossing 
the river with the Child-Christ on 
shoulder; opposite, on the right bank, : 
lantern in front of his 
on the left, a peasant with a bag on 


among people. 


ders, 


on \ 


| 


s back climbs the steep ascent from his 
mill to his cottage high up on the cliff, 


vhere no swelling of the stream ean reach 


The mutual attitude of the two heads | 


. expressive, and the folds of the saint’s 
robes are well cast about the shoulders, but 
therwise there is little merit in the eut; 
e drawing shows the rude beginning of 


but an attempt to mark shadows by a 
sreater or less width of line is noticeable, | 


THE CRUCIFIXION.—[FROM MANUSCRIPT “BOOK OF DEVOTION,” A.D. 1445.] 


and the lines are more varied than is usu- 
ally the case in very early work. The 
Virgin and Child in a Garden, preserved 
inthe Royal Museum at Brussels, and dated 
1418, is the earliest dated print; it is finer 


in design than the St. Christopher, the 
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field is better filled, and the drawing more 
natural. Besides these and other dated 
exan ples, there are several without date, 
one of which, a Crueilixion, in a manu 
script book of prayers in the possession 
of Professor C. E. Norton, is here by his 
kindness reproduced for the first time 
The rudeness of this print does not neces 
sarily point to an early date ; but Ottley 
in his description of it assigned it to a 


time as early as 1445, which is the date 
of the manuscript itself. The Carthusian 
monk who transcribed his prayers in this 
book pasted it between the leaves, appar- 
ently with reference to an allusion, in the 
text of the page opposite the print, to the 


MAGAZINE. 


LL 


ELIJAH RAISETH THE WIDOW’S SON THE RAISING OF LAZARUS ELISHA RAISETH THE WIDOW'S SOD 


IA PAUPERUM.” | 


[FROM THE “ BIB 


blood of Christ, which is represented in it | means of breaking down that great ba 
by spots and lines of vermilion ink on the | rier to popular civilization, the rarity of 
body of the erucified Lord. On the left | the instruments of intellectual instruction 
are the figures of the Virgin and Longi- | and they soon perceived the serviceabl: 
nus; on the right, St. John and perhaps | ness which lay in the ease and rapidit 
the Centurion ; beneath are the gates of | with which the new art multiplied in 
hell, with three patriarchs in limbo; in the | pressions, and they assigned it more ain 
upper left-hand corner is an angel holding | bitious tasks. It was first applied to the 
the sacred handkerchief on which a repre- | reproduction of what are known as books 
sentation of the face of the Saviour was mi- ligt 


for the poor (Biblia Pauperim), religious 
raculously impressed and preserved; and | manuscripts rudely illustrated for the us 
above, in the upper margin, are a scourge | of the poor preacher, which had been 


and a knife. Mr, Ottley says that this is| made as early as the twelfth century 
one of the rudest prints he ever saw, It is | in accordance with that famous saying of 
certainly an interesting illustration of the | St. Gregory in regard to the wall-paint 
early etforts of a rising art. Nearly all | ings in the churches, ‘‘The illiterate read 
these prints were taken off in a pale brown- | in pictures, and therefore for the people, 
ish fluid, generally called brown distem-|in a marked degree, painting takes the 
per, and were printed by rubbing on the | place of reading.” These block books, or 
back of the paper. The St. Christopher | books printed from engraved wood blocks 
and some other examples were printed in | were collections of Scriptural or moral il 
black ink, and with a press. They were | lustrations, in the vacant spaces of which 
usually colored by hand, or by means of a | were introduced explanatory short sen 
stencil plate, and the outlines being thus | tences engraved in the wood block lik: 
obscured, they were rendered much more | any other portion of the eut; they wer 
pleasing to the eye than they now appear. | printed in the same brown distemper and 
This was a rude beginning; but in the by the same process of rubbing as the earli 
days of the Renaissance the aroused curi- | er single wood-cuts, and nearly all of them 
osity of men made them alert to seize any | 


were published in the Netherlands or in 
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(r+ rmany. They have become very rare, | 
it several have been minutely described, | 
id some of the engravings have been re 
roduced in fae-simile. The eut on the op 
osite page is from the Biblia Pauperwuin, 
* Poor Preachers’ Bible, whieh. although 
ts first editions are undated and without 
ie place of publication, is pr bably the ear 

st of the block books.* The accompany- 

"ent represents fairly the style of en 
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! editions of this work were issued in 


711 


} 
il 


self 


of thy 


and for what it reveals of the 
Art." 

There ean be little doubt that the four 
+1 


lis 


istory 


Netherlands, where they must haye ap 
peared some time before 1488. and proba 
bly before 1454. cuts 
represents the life of Christ, with com 
panion designs from Old Testament his 
tory or from tradition, 


The series of wood 


The style is sim 


THE CREATION OF EVE.—[ FROM THE 


sraving, which need not be characterized | 
intil-—passing over the other early block 
oks of greater or less merit. like the | 
\pocalypse of St. John or the History of 
ie Virgin—we have examined the Spec- | 
Jum Humane Salvationis. or Mirror of 
(luman Salvation, which is the most in- | 
loresting of all the block books both in it- 
It consists of forty small folio pages printed 
mm one side of the paper only, and so arranged 
t they ean be pasted back to back; each of them 
livided into five compartments, separated by the | 
lars and mouldings of an ar hitectural design, 
In the centre is a represe! 


itation of some scene from 
New Testament history, and on either side one from 
Old Testament history, illustrative or typical of that 
ommemorated in the central design; both above 
ind below are two half-length figures of holy men. 
Various texts are interspersed in the field, and Latin | 
Verses are written below the central compartments, 


| cepting a sligt 


j country was probably the Netherlands, 


SPECULUM HUMANE SALVATIONIS.”’] 


ilar to that of the earlier block boo} 


ks, but 


| one sure mark of early work is notices 


ble—the design is far in advance of the 


| execution, while in block books of un- 


* It is a small folio, and contains fiftv-eight en- 
gravings, each made up of two design 
no longer cut in the block, but is movable and me 
tallic, and instead of being placed in the field, it 
cupies the lower two-thirds of the in double 
columns. The four earliest editions, two in Latin 
and two in Dutch, all undated and without the place 
of publication, were probably issued in the same 
country, because they are printed on paper of the 


the type is 


pace 
page 


}; Same manufacture, with euts from the sani wood 


blocks, r, @X- 
it difference in some of the type, and 
the remarkable insertion in the last edition of twen 
ty pages of type engraved on wood blocks. This 
since t 
Dutch used is the pure dialect of North Holland in 


and in the same typographical manne 


| the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
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doubtedly German origin the mechanical | of probability in explanation of the « 
skill exeels the artistic power, In all the | treme rudeness of the wood-cuts in earl, 
bloek books there is a realism well known | printed books, which with few exc ptior 
to be a characteristic of the works of Van | were inferior even to the early saints’ | 
Eyek, the inventor of painting in oil, who | ures, and were most likely hacked out 
founded a school of art which became re- | printers’ apprentices or unskilled wor 
nowned as the best outside Italy. The,men. The first dated printed book, 1 
garb, physiognomy, and architecture also | Psalter of Faust and Schoetfer, 1457, is 
recall the court of Philip the Good, Duke | striking exception, for its initial lett 
of Burgundy, where, owing to the com- | have seldom been equalled in beauty o} 


mercial prosperity of the great Flemish | design and fineness of execution, They 


towns, the arts of life were further ad- | are printed in red and blue ink, the lett: 

vanced than anywhere else in Enrope | being of one color, and the ornamental 
north of the Alps. The internal evidence | portions of the other. But this book was 
of the engraving, therefore, leads to the | not followed by othe rs like it. The intro 
conelusion that the block books were pro duction of wood-cuts into books did not 
duced in the country which, on account | become a practice until 1471-5, wh 

of social conditions, was most likely to be | Gunther Zainer began it at Augsburg 
their birth-place. If it be too much to} At first the guilds opposed his admission 


erant that the Netherlands invented these | as a burgess, and succeeded in having him 
books, it is at least clear that in that coun- | forbidden to introduce wood-cuts or initial 
try the art was carried to its highest point | letters into his books, but a ecompromis 

in the first stage of its career: for in these | was afterward made on condition of h 

books, although the engravings were much | employing members of the guild to do all 
inferior to many of the miniatures of the | the engraving. In Italy,a German, Ulri 
earlier manuscripts, there was the begin- | Hahn, published the first illustrated book 
nine of artistic feeling. Engraving in | at Rome in 1467; the wood-euts in it hay 

wood, however, was still ignorant of its | considerable merit. The first similar Eng 
full resources. These simple outlines, | lish book was Caxton’s Game and Plajy: 
shadowed by courses of short parallel | of Chesse, published about 1476, but its 


lines and obscured by colors; these trees, wood-euts are coarse. Besides the jeéa 


flowers, and grass, symbolized rather than | lous aloofness of the allied arts, another 
drawn; these countenances, in which the | cause contributed powerfully to depreciat: 
wood-engraving—the development of cop 


expression was often hard and feeble, oft- 
en exaggerated to caricature, seldom nat- | per-plate engraving, the methods of which 
wal and becoming; this naive spirit, | the former soon imitated, and so began a 
foree ignorant of the channels of expres- | practice which has proved a continually 


sion, and feeling inexpert at utterance— | recurring danger to the art. It first at- 

were still but the beginning of art. One | tempted to obtain color by cross-hatching 

step had been taken in advance of the | —a process which has been described—the 
| 


manufacturing industry that produced | earliest example of which is in the front 
| ispiece to Breydenbach’s Travels, 1456, in 
the drapery of the figure of St. Catherine, 
to whose shrine on Mount Sinai Breyden 


ecards and saints’ figures, but engraving 
as yet revealed only the promise of an art 
that was to be. At this point, neverthe- 
less, it was destined to stop for many | bach and his companions, whose arms ap 


years, and even to decline. | pear in the engraving, made their pilgrim 
It had already done its greatest service | age. Chatto considers this the finest wood 


to mankind in giving printing to the | cutuptoitstime. Cross-hatching in wood 


world; for out of these block books came | engraving first appears toany considerable 
movable type and Gutenberg’s press. | extent in the somewhat famous Nureim 
W ood-engravers looked on the new inven- | berg Chronicle, 1492, the two thousand 
tion with no friendly eye. At the time— | cuts of which were designed and _ their 
1450—they as well as the block printers | execution superintended by William Pley- 
were already organized in guilds extreme- | dendiirf and Michael Wohlgemuth, the 
ly tenacious of their rights and jealous of | master of Albert Diirer. The volume has 
their privileges, and were able to meet by | an archeological and curious rather than 
united and aggressive opposition the rival | an artistic interest, but it isan excellent il 
art which threatened to supplant theirown. | lustration of the difference between the 
‘This fact has been offered with some show | German and Italian Renaissance. 


t 
- 
H 
£ 
q 


ler 
id heavier marking, was developed In 

in a2 suecession of interesting books, 
| enme to its most perfect work in that 
nantic and fantastic mediey the Hyp 
Poliphile, or 


vhich the imagination of a 


wtomachia Dream of 

in 

monk, Francesco Colonna, has 

upon a 

tics, antiquities, mythology, love, and 

This remarkable 


hich was published at Venice by the elder 


netian 
rought strange mass of mathe 


materials, hook, 
\Idus in 1499, is one of the most interesting 
of Italian civilization—* the 
ost. concentrated, most 


muments 
comprehensive, 
nd many-sided expression of the early 


tulian Renaissance,” 


Colvin, 


moves at once. 


It is the carly Renaissance 
ink with antiquity, lifted up with the 
ights of marble and manuseript ; a world 
ejoicing with the sense of new blood in its 
veins, new freedom in its thoughts, the lust 
of tl 
‘alls 


It rec Dante's 


Renaissance 


id honorable ag@ain.” 
it poem; the 
so was a lover with his human Beatrice, 
f whom his Dream is the memorial and 
rlory; like Dante, he symbolized under 
beauty and guardianship of 


his gra- 
cious lady a body of truth and a theory of 


for Divine wisdom and grace, his Polia 
tood for the new gospel of this world’s joy, 
for the loveliness in ancient art and the 
visdom in Greek philosophy ; 
her as his guide through the mazes of his 
the hope which lived in the new Renais- 
sance ideal of life. 
this volume, arising from the poetic imagi- 
nation of 
which it ilumines its century, it derives its 
irtistic value from its one hundred and 
ninety-two wood-cuts, which—here again I 


can not do better than quote from Professor | 


Colvin—are ** without their like in the his- 
tory of wood-cutting. They breathe the 
spirit of that delightful moment when the 
utmost of imaginative naiveté is combined 
with all that is needed of artistic aceom- 
plishment, and in their simplicity in 
the best instances, of a noble composition, 
a masculine firmness, a delicate vigor, and 
crave tenderness, in the midst of luxurious 
or even licentious faney, which can not be 
toomuch admired. They have that union 


are, 
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style, in which the shadows | 
e indicated by greater width of line 


says Professor Syd- | 
“in its myriad enthusiastic | 


Dominiean | 


and as Beatrice stood in Dante’s poem | 


sesides the interest of | 


its author and the light with | 


of force and energy with a sober sweetness, 
H last of the primitive 
which in the northern schools of ltaly be 

the coneurrent influenee of the 
school of Montagna and the school of Bel 


lini.” They have been aseribed to many 


beneath a vestige 


tokens 


illustrious masters, but perhaps the 


jecture which assigns them to Benedetto 
Montagna is the least wild. It would be 
interesting to compare this Italian work 
with the Nuremberg Chronicle in greater 


| detail than I have space for; but although 


there was so creat a difference between the 
Italian and the German artistic sense, yet 
already, before the Dream of Poliphil 
had appeared in Venice, in Germany wood 
engraving was beginning its creat 
A change in the whole spirit and com 
W ood-engray 


ing was now on the verge of its great pe 


pass of the art was near. 


riod, just passing into the era of its most 
splendid accomplishment. It was about 


to be chosen as an artistie mode of expres 


| sion by two of the most powerfully imagi 
ie eve and the pride of life made lawful | 


native minds that have ever wrought in 
art—Albert Diirer and Hans Holbein. — It 


was Diirer who transformed the art, and 


| revealed the variety and value of its re 


sources, 


Up to his time it had been prim 
itive; he left it mature. A practical work 
er in many arts, in sculpture, architecture, 
jewelry, and painting, as well as in en 
graving on copper and in wood, he was of 


| especial and invaluable service to the lat 
| ter. 
| cacy of line and patient finish that they 
in adoring | 
her he worships them, and in celebrating | 


The copper-plates exhibit such deli- 


have never been surpassed in mechan 


ical excellence. In engraving in wood 


he saw he must conform to other eondi- 
strange dream he celebrates the virtue and | 


tions; and developing the art according 
to its pecuhar nature, he gave increased 
prominence to the lines and boldness to 
the design, and thus obtained novel and 
valuable effects. In all his work he is 
distinguished by a simple, direct force, a 
tender or mystical sentiment, a deeply sug- 
gestive but straightforward imagination. 
He interprets the imaginative world in 
terms of daily and often homely life; and 
should any with minds unhabituated to 
German tastes be led to look at his works 
or reproductions of them in our libraries, 
they may be shocked because he does not 
represent allegorical or sacred characters 
in ideal forms, but realistically, in forms 
such as he saw about him and studied di- 
rectly. For him, beauty is German beau- 
tv, and life and its material surroundings 
are German life and German civilization. 


3 
: | 
hh 
in 
m 
ni — 
elr 
the 
as 
lan 
il 
the 
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There is no need of being irritated by this 
realism and this content with gross rather 
than beautiful forms, or of wishing, with 
Vasari, that he had been born in Italy and 
studied antiquity at Florence, since he 
ave missed the national en 
‘th individualized him and 


warm. The undue sense of 


would thus 


aqowment 


| 
gave him 

rrotesqueness disappears as the eye be- 
comes acquainted with the unfamiliar: 
and the emotion, the intellectual ideas, 
and imaginative truth expressed in these 
sometimes ugly moods are of that rare val 
ue which wins forgiveness for far greater 
defects of formal beauty than are apparent 
in Diirer’s works. In the wood-cut of 
‘Christ Mocked,” what intensity is there! 


What a seizure of the malign mocking spr 


“ CHRIST MOCKED.”—[ENGRAVED BY ALBERT DURER. | 


it in devilish possession of every lineament 
of the face and of every muscle working 
in that sinuous gesture! what ideal en- 
durance in the Saviour’s attitude! which 
needs not those S\ mbols of His sorrows be- 
side Him for pity, save that the fertile and 
romantie genius of Diirer must utter all 
of itself, and so fills every corner with 


secondary thought, subordinate sugges- | 
tion, strangely wandering faney, in un- | 


measured profusion. The application of 
this original and active mind to wood-en- 
graving could not fail of great results. 
The fifteen euts of the Apocalypse pub- 
lished in 1498, when Diirer was twenty- 
seven years old, marked an epoch in the 


Passion of Christ,” and the ‘* Little P 
sion,” all of which appeared about 151} 
soon became widely known, and 
highly prized, Some of them wer 
produced in copper by the famous Ita] 
engraver Mare Antonio Raimondi, 
whose plagiarism Diirer attempted to o 
reparation. 

L know there are some who see but 
tle to care for in Diirer’s work. Not | 
avo a distinguished engraver told us t 
the true art was not a hundred years oc 
and called these earlier productions 
Diirer and Holbein mere hacking out. 1 
engraving at all. There is justice in | 


remark, if the mechanical side be a} 
considered; but the calling of amechar 
process into the service of high imagin 
tion and vigorous intellect is of more ii 
portance to men than any mere IMIprove 
ment in process, even though it have s 
brilliant consequences as followed Bey 
ick’s later innovations; and in this viey 


1 


the service of Diirer to woo 
was the giving sight to the blind and specc! 
tothe dumb; nor are its obligations to hi 
and his associates to be lightly spoken « 
by the moderns. In comparison within 
erm work, this engraving does seem ruc 
and hard, but our advance is largely du 
to the progress made in the manufact 

of paper, and in processes of print 
which allow the use of finer lines and 
smaller seale. If Diirer’s designs be 1 
duced similarly, they lose many of thu 
seeming defects, and his real power can 
be more clearly seen. It must not be fi 
cotten that Diirer did not engrave his ow1 
designs. The designs were drawn soni 
| times on the block, sometimes on ot! 

| materials, from which they were afterwa) 
copied upon the wood by other hands 
There is no evidence to show that the « 

| signers in general ever themselves en 
| eraved, further than to direct their wor! 
|} men, and possibly eut the more delicat: 
| parts, such as the heads and the extrem 


| ties of the figures; on the other hand, tlic 


supposition that they cut any great p 

tion of them, and the known practice 1 

many cases was to employ subordinates 
Soon after Diirer had shown the eapac! 


the jest of the Italians, Maximilian I., be 
came its great patron, and used it to «i 


creat number of engravings forbids the 


ty of the art, that impecunious emperor, 


seribe the glory of his realm and reign. 
art. They—as well as the later series of | He made his court its home, as the court 0! 
the ‘‘ History of the Virgin,” the *‘ Great | Duke Philip, whose granddaughter he had 


j 
| 
\ 
\ 
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iarried, had been its birth place. He eall 
his service Diiver, Burgkmair, and 


eu to 


haufelin, and many more, and under 

r care were produced the great works 
ich are among the principal monuments 
of the art in Germany. The greatest of 
m was the famous ** Triumph of Maxi- 
lian,” where a procession of warriors, 


les, and commons, on horse, foot, and 
chariots, wound along in’ symbolical 
celebration of his pleasures, victories, and 
iquests, and picturesque display of the 
th, power, and resources of all his do 
inions. The herald of the triumph leads 
mareh, after whom go two led horses 

Su porting a large table t, on which are 
tten the titles of Maximilian: ‘* Roman 
Emperor-eleet and Chief of ( 
King and Heir of Seven Christian King 


lristendom, 


nd of other @rand Principalities 


Provinces of Europe,” ete.; his fifer 


\nthony, with his band of attendants 


his faleoner Teuschel, with his mounted | 


subordinates, their hawks pursuing prey ; 


lis hunters of the chamois, the stag, the | 


vr, and the bear, with their costumes of 
e chase, follow on; after them are many 
ws drawn by strange animals—elk, buf 
falo, camels, and the like, and filled with 
musicians playing various instruments ; 
en the jesters (among them that famous 
Conrad von der Rosen whom Heine re- 
nembered), the fools, the maskers, the 


neers, knights of the tourney and the 


t 


ists, and armed men of every service 
then horsemen bearing standards of the 
hereditary provinces of Aus 
tria, those in which he has made war borne | 

culrassed horsemen, the others by horse- 
nen magnificently clad; then of the pro 
vinees of Burgundy; then lansquenets ear- 

ing banners inseribed with his wars and 
rattles. So the procession lengthens out, 
for it can not be deseribed in detail, in the 
trophy ears, representations of his mar- 
riage and his coronation, of the German 
Kmpire and the great wars—F landers, Bur- 
gundy, Hungary, Naples, Guelders, Mil- 
in, the long Venetian war, an unending 
list—with symbols of military power, ar- 


tillery, treasure, statues of great men, pris 
oners of war, the imperial standard, the | 
sword of the empire, the princes, the 
counts, lords and knights, the savages of | 
Calicut, and so on to the end—a splendid 
display of pomp. This great work, de- 
signed by Burgkmair, was first executed 
in miniature on one hundred and nine 


| 
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| pieces of parchment, and was afterward 
engraved In wood. It extended over a 
| linear distance of one hundred and seven 
ty-live feet, and employed seventeen en 
gravers In its execution. 

As a whole, it is a striking illustration 
of that more attractive part of Maxiimil 
lan’s character, by virtue of which he 
sympathized with the dying spirit of me 
diveval chivalry and the delight of medi 
wval pride. In later days such a work 
would have been impossible. Maximilian 
himself was half modern, the reformer of 
civil administration, the inventor of a 
post-oflice system, given to eraft and bad 
faith in foreign relations. Besides this 


; most famous of his works, he also planned 


} 
a Triumphal Car, whieh Diirer designed 
| for him, and a Gate of Triumph, both 
doms, Arehduke of Austria, Duke of Bur- | 


works of extraordinary size, and similar 
to the Triumphal Procession in intent 
and character. There are also two other 
curious records of imperial vanity, the 
prose work called The Wise Ning, and 
the poem, ** The Adventures of Sir Theur 
dank,” in which the example of Maximil 


| ian’s life is offered for the instruction of 


princes, and the history of his deeds, 
amours, courtship, his adventures and his 
temptations, is written Gut, once for the 


edification, but now for the amusement, 


of the world. In The Wise King were 
two hundred and thirty-seven prints, dé 

signed by Burekmair, and in ‘Sir Theur 
dank” one hundred and eighteer i 


ascribed 


;| to Schaufelin. All these works are per 
| vaded by realism, and are therefore a 
) mine for antiquarian research in costume 


and armor; but their artistic value is very 
variable, the designs by Diirer being, of 
course, pre-eminent. In style and execu 
tion they are of the same ceneral charae 
ter, and they employ cross-hatching con 
siderably, in that following the example 
of the Nuremberg Chronicle. The same 
Germanic type also characterized the pro 
ductions of the Netherlands, where one of 
the artists, Lucas van Leyden, deserves 
mention with Diirer. 

Wood-engraving had now become a 
true art, and had developed its unsuspect 


}ed powers. Beginning in the inartistic 


saints’ figures, it first bevan to have value 
When realism was introduced into art. 
After the Renaissance came to restore to 
men long-disused and condemned fune 
tions, to give them nature, beauty, and 
pleasure in the things of this world, wood- 
engraving became a beautiful mode of ex- 


Pik: 
| 
rad 
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pression for new and refined emotions. | minds and refleeted the spirit of a] 
When the other arts went out from the} class. In Diirer’s day it found out 
EXC1USIVe Service x the Chureh to the it could do more than merely outline t 


ad . . 
prineely and the wealthy, | it could reproduce the artist's finis] 


‘cord of | drawing; and from this diseove 


he more | the adoption of it by artists for this ) 


uly pop- | pose, dates its great career in the ej 


the | eenth century, 


THE SEA-MAIDEN, 


A Cile Picture. 


THERE was a lily and rose sea-maiden 


In marvellous depths of far-away seas, 


Whose eyes were blue, and whose head was laden 


With luminous curls like the honey of bees. 


Half hidden by corals and swaying rushes 


And vines of the ocean, she sat arrayed 


In a tremulous veil of delicate blushes 


And robes of quivering light and shade. 


The sun-fish eame to worship her graces, 


The dog-fish lingered and marvelled beside, 


And she gayly smiled in their whimsical faces, 


And sang them songs till they laughed or eried. 


A poet of earth looked down upon her, 


And loved, and beckoned, and told his love; 


f But her soul was coy with a sea-maiden’s honor, 


And she would not go to the world above. 


So there he staid by the crystalline water; 


He leaned and gazed with his heart on fire; 


And died at last for the ocean’s daughter— 


Died of sorrow and long desire. 


And still she sits in the peace of ocean— 


The peace of the mouth of the ocean caves— 


A damsel without an earthly emotion, 


Who eares not for men, their loves, or their graves. 


Thus, deep in calms of woman's life, covers 


Herself some maiden, on aureate sands 


Of duty and innocence, far from lovers, 


From beatings of hearts and reachings of hands. 


— 
j 
B ij 
¥ 
: service of th 
italso became secular, and its 
a! 
secular thought and feeling 
valuable because, being a more 
Har art than the others, it influenced 
. 


GREENWOOD GREETINGS. 


THE morning of the year 


Flushes again these Northern elades. Awake! 


O slumbering branches. The remembered cheer 


And comradeship of other Summers take 


On your mute faces. Answer me again, 


And tell your Winter's dream 


of eestasv or pam. 


Then first the Maples stirred, ) 
Their pendent blossoms trembling with delight, 
And said: ‘‘ The night is over. We have heard 
The brook rejoicing in the breaking lieht, 


The ‘apture of the rain 


Over the lost arbutus found acain: 


The sod grows velyet green beneath our fect. | 


Homeward the robins fly, 


and life is warm and sweet.” 


The Pine-tree flune 


Its tassels to the wind, a 


nd proudly s 


““T dreamed of lands where over leagues of ice 


The skaters joyous flew: of spectral licht 
a A 


Flaming along the skies in strange device: 


Of reindeer speeding through the glimmering nichts. 


The forest trembled with old Odin’s signs 


Of stormy pain, but all undaunted sung the Pines.’ 


The Elm returned: 


‘‘Of summer was my dream the long night throuch: 


Of sunset fires where myriad roses burned, 


To give their beauty back in morning dew: 
Of interlacing boughs 


Festooned in arches meet for lovers’ vows: 


And of the golden robin’s nest that clung 


Close to my heart, which throbbed whene’er the 


birdlings sung 


Rough-hooded Fir, 
Why dost thou beckon to the Juniper 


With signs of joy? Slow waved her rustling fan 


As she replied: ‘‘I heard in my long dream 


a 
a 
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The mellow pipe, far blown, of jocund Pan, 


Invisible by wood and valley stream. 


tle is not dead, the cod of dell and grove, 


And with him, ever glad, the Nymphs and Satyrs rove.” 


The Poplar-trees, 


With odorous buds all quivering in the breeze, 


Sighed: ‘‘ Heavy was our sleep, and dark with gloom 


The dreaded vision of the night. Of yore 


The fated Poplar grew unto its doom, 


And stricken, fell. Shaped from its shuddering wood 


Now and evermore 


The Cross was fashioned. 


That woe returns. The stain of holy blood 


Our slumber haunts alway, 


every waking leaf still trembles with dismay.” 


The Willow’s plume 


Swept the warm sod with downy tufts of bloom. 


O Willow, thou dost ever earthward eaze, 


And sighs are all thy language. And the tree 


Whispered: ‘I feel again the flowery days 


Of a new year; but Spring, the fair and free, 


Can not bring back the beautiful to me. 


There is a sound of tear-drops in the rain, 


Of mourning in the air. The lost come not again.” 


Their glossy crowns, and spake with deep content: 


“We have not slept nor dreamed the livelong night: 


In our dark mantles wrapped, we watched for light. 


We are the faithful. In our spicy boughs 


The breath of Lebanon forever flows. 


Summer or Winter, Life or Death, may be, 


pe gathers garlands green from off the Cedar-tree.’ 


O kindred of the wood, 


Lift up your heads, for now the sunrise beams 


Seatter the mist of darkness and of dreams. 


The world is made anew, and it is good! 


A thousand voices herald Summer's day. 


fet us drink deep from Life’s fresh fountains while we may! 


j 
2 
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POOR OGLA-MOGA, 


I 


Twas a great day when Miss Slopham, 


i 


so many years conspicuous in our best 
diseovered the North American 
not for the Indian, perhaps, but 

for Miss Slopham. 


lian 
Envious 
said that Miss 
pham was afflicted with an ambition. 
wanted mission a 
sion, in any sense of the words. 


nly 


| slanderous tongues 


foreign 
She 


a not 
s debarred from one kind by her sex, 
i the other involved the possibility 
erocodiles and yellow fever, not to 
ition the chance of being sacrificed 
me ugly heathen god. 
paint, or write, or sing. The stage 
never offered any attractions to her, 
various reasons, one of which was, so 
the same untrustworthy authority, 
she had never offered any attrac- 

to the stage. She was tall and 
re, and of a dry and autumnal aspect. 
wanted fame, but she wanted it re- 
Therefore it was, said gossip, 
this excellent woman turned to phi- 
Even here her fate 
If she had not been a wo- 
would have mourned the ill 


ectable. 
ithropy. 
her. 
she 

k that 
her late for the antislavery agitation. 
malicious rumor, by-the-way, which 
clared that she wore a bib and tucker at 
time of Jaekson’s war with the United 
States Bank, was wickedly false. Miss 
Slopham tried tenement-house reform, but 
led before the smells. 
pract 
ns, but found the sphere too contracted. 
felt that she needed the stimulus of 
blie approval. 
ir, when, as if by accident, her eye 
rited on the North American Indian. 
centuries he had been chasing the 


being shot, taking up the tomahawk and 
ishing by the rifle, robbing and being 
robbed, massacring and pillaging when- 
r massacre and pillage suited ] 
unor, and being all this while alternate- 
pampered and starved, eajoled and 
eated, by a government which at the 


She could | 


was 


brought her into the world | 


She had a little | 
ice in the hospitals and orphan asy- | 


She was almost in de- | 


| tribe. 


| because it’s so much prettier 


them 


lis grim | 


same time that it furnished him with cuns | 


for shooting its own soldiers, often failed to 


him, 


He had been having this lively and va- 


lfill the solemn treaties it had made with | 


riegated experience for a century or so, 
Without any intimation, prophetic or pre 
sent, of Miss Slopham’s existence, when 
that lady discovered him, and when that 
happened she exelaimed: ‘* He is mine!” 
Hers, she meant, for the purposes of pli 
lanthropy. Wicked tongues had suggest 
ed that in Miss Slopham’s philanthropy 
distance lent enchantment to the view. 

Only a day or two later, and before she 
had had time to form any plans, the post 
man brought a letter 
of St. Louis. It read as follows: 

“Sr, Lovis, 


s, October 20,1881 
“My pEAR Miss SLOPHAM,—I want to 


|make an appeal to your benevolence, 


which I know never fails in case of need 


| There is in this city at this moment, in 


hiding, at the house of one of our friends, 
a poor perst cuted Kickapoo. 
is an Indian, you know. 


A Kickapoo 
He has fled 
from his reservation because, he says, he 
can not endure any longer the persecu 
tions and wrongs he has received at the 
hands of the agent who has charge of the 
This agent must be a very bad 
Poor Ogla-Moga—that is his name; 
it means Young-man -who-digs-up-seed 


| potatoes-and-feeds-them-to-lis-pony, 
| says, but we call him by his Indian name 


that 
this agent has repeatedly refused to let 
go hunting, which is the only 
amusement the poor things have, on the 
miserable pretext that the hay must be 
eot in; and he onee took away the gun of 


Says 


one of the Kickapoos because he pretend dd 
to believe that the man had shot a settler, 

whereas there Was no proot of it at ail, 


| except, Ogla-Moga says, that the man died 


soon after the gun went off. Ogla-Moga 


| says nothing wounds the self-respect of an 


ffalo and the white man, shooting and | Indian so deeply as to take his gun away 


from him, and we have all felt a great 
deal of sympathy with that poor insulted 
Kickapoo. Isn’t it a shame that a great 
government should deliberately and ma- 
liciously oppress these unfortunate and 
high-spirited people ? 

‘* But Thad almost forgotten what it was 
that I had to ask. Poor dear Ogla-Moga 
—he is so quiet and gentle and sad that we 
have all really grown fond of him—says 
that it won't be safe for him to stay here: 
the officers will soon be after him for hav- 


| 
I 
| 
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Now have 
sastward with Mr. 

‘le, which every 
Azure Hall. I read a paper 
there last Sunday, called, ‘Is there Any 
Mr. 


his reservation 
nd him « 


new 


we 


lecturer 
meets 
im 
hich 

trium 
ever heard. 

the 
ding many things we all know to be true. 


thing’ 


the miost } t se ries of negations 
he le says I completely dis 


prove 


existence of eve rvthing, inelu 


My friends in the Circle are begging me to 


re | 


Michst says contains | 


publish it, and [ think of doing so, under 


the title of 
“But Tam wandering again. 
r. Michst Ovela-Mo 


List 
sheiter 


‘The Everlasting No Indeed.’ 


M brings oa to 
get somewhere 
thinks of taking him on 
that he may lay the 
le matter before the President. We 
all beet 
the last ten days, and we are 
convineed that the whole trouble is that 
Mr. 
President 
his time, 
to him. 


you, 
can't you him 
Michst 
shington, so 
tion for 
the President doesn’t understand it. 
Miechst t if the 


will give him, say, days of 


J 
feels sure 


t] 


iree 


he can make it perfectly clear 
Please answer by telegraph. 
Your friend, 
““CLARA O. VERRAUGHT.” « 


Now Miss Slopham lived in a neat and 
esthetic apartment in a fashionable apart 
ment-house, and it might have been sup 
posed thi was hardly prepared to set 
asylum for fugitive Kickapoos. 
sut that intrepid woman never faltered. 


it she 


an 


} 


means of caring for poor Ogla-Moga. 


Octoher 23. 
Verraught, Sf. 


Clara O. 


Missouri 


“Tet him come at onee, and send his 
Indian costumes with him. I] 
cial reason for this request. 

AMELIA SLOPHAM.” 

Miss Slopham formed a plan. 
was will presently appear. 


Il, 

Not many mornings after, there was the 
sound of a strange footstep in Miss Slop- 
kitchen, and Bridget emitted a half- 
‘*Mither of Moses! what's that ? 
It was Ogla-Moga, who had just arrived. 
His costume was an extraordinary mix- 


shriek. 


What it | the phenomenon of a menagerie. 


When | 


| hovered about while the straa 


to | 


1 studying this Indian ques- | 
| man 
|}men that ever was seen. 
| he bald all over. 


ture of blanket and trousers and coat 
ly consistent with the requirement; 
civilization. A broad slouched) hat 
his coarse black locks, and east a fries 
shadow over his pl reine eves 
thy face. 

‘Here, Bridget,” said Miss 


‘wet some breakfast for this 


and Ss 
B Slopl 
a—a 

tleman at once.” Miss Slopham wa: 
accustomed to meeting Indians in a sv 
way. She hardly knew whether to « 
him chief; she thought wildly for a 

ment ik 


SHeLK 
gentleman, 


of but compromised u 


To Bridget’s astonishment, her mist 
dar} 
gobbled his food and glared upon her \ 
his wild eyes. Still another stranger | 
in with them; but this one 

the garments of civilization as if he 

used to them. He a bald yo 
in fact, one of the baldest vo 


come 
Was 


He | 
fe had no aseerta 


| ble eyebrows, or eyelashes, or hair, 


| this, 


vith his bright, fresh comph 


land his big spectacles, gave him a 


| unworldly appearance. 


‘**Oh, Miss Slobham,” he said, ‘‘T | 


been so much mofed wid de story of 


| poor Indian! 


| so sad! 


He iss a shild of nati 
He hass been so quiet, and so goot, 
I haf talked to him by de he 


he hass not interroopted me 


iT haf exblained 


to him the viewss 


| our Ettical Surkle upon de future stat 


r answer went whirling by wire before | 
1 paused to think of the ways and | 
jnien! 


and he hass listened so attentifely, a 
ven I haf looked at him I haf found « 
he wass asleep. Oh, his sleep wass so | 


I haf vept; I could not hellp it 


| He iss a shild of nature;” and good Mi 
| Michst wiped a tear from his eye. 


Louis, 


| he put a block of beefsteak in his 1 


lave a Spe- | 


“Good! good!” grunted Ogla-Moga, 
without the formality of a fork. 
‘‘He hass eaten all de vay from St 


| Louis to here, and he never seem to lat 
enough,” said Mr. Michst, in awe, looking 


at Ogla-Moga very much as one might a 


Poor creatures! Ive often heard 


| their supplies were sometimes cut off fo 


months ata time. Isuppose this is a cas’ 
of that kind. Ogla-Moga,” said Miss Slop 
ham, addressing him with her most re-as 
suring and eleemosynary smile, ‘‘ does tlie 
government feed you often, you—a 
Indians ?” 

‘‘Not had—what you call it ?—round 


poo! 


j 
| 720 
{ 
t 
4 
) 
ro 
| 
i 
| 
q 


il—no, square meal,” the Indian re 


d, making an explanatory parallelo 


in four moons.’ 
W hat 


n with his hands, °° 


Moonss /—moonss ¢ does he 


n by moonss ¢ 


Before the lady had time to make sure 
y own knowledge on the subject, 


“ OGLA-MOGA BEGAN A WILD 


Ovla-Moga began a wild and mysterious | 


which caused Bridget, 
iad her eye steadily on the strange mon- 
ster, and kept close to the window as an 
ivenue of desperate retreat, to exclaim: 
* Mither of Moses! what’s the baste going 
Ogla-Moega was throwing his 
rm up in the air with a fierce swing, sud- 
denly erooking his elbow, and bringing 
is closed hand to his mouth, while he 
rolled his eyes around the room with a 
melodramatic ferocity, evidently intended 
to convey the idea of extreme rapture. 
‘Poor Ogla-Moga!” said Miss Slopham: 
‘he wants something to drink. 
Vou. LXIV.—No. 383.—46 


pantomime, 


to do = 


Give him 


who | 
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Bridget, and have it 
It may remind him of the 


a glass of 
perfectly clear 
} 


used 


ater, 
water he to drink from the brooks of 
his forest home” and here Miss Slop 
ham. in her turn, w iped a tear from ye 
Indeed, the crystal particle Was apparently 
so surprised to find itself on the good lady 's 


AND MYSTERIOUS PANTOMIME.” 


cheek that it seemed to disappear of its own 
accord, 

Ogla-Moga looked at the innocent glass 
of Croton that was handed him with un 
disguised disdain; but he swallowed his 
thoughts, whatever they were, with the 
water, signified that his meal was 
ended. 

And now for the first time the extent of 
the task she had undertaken became ap 
parent to Miss Slopham. What was to be 
done with this terrible infant from the 
prairies during the week of seclusion that 
her plan made necessary? She lived alone, 
except for the companionship of Bridget, 


and 


: : 
POOR OGLA-MOGA. | | 
> 
it 
— 
| 
l 
king 
} 3 
for 
cast 
Slop 
he 
poor 
ound 
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and shrinking nature like Miss Slophaim’s | tion: 

to take into her little household a gentle ‘Oh, Mrs. Doherty, could you—a 
man who rolled his eyes in such an alarm- | could you—a—lend me—a—a pair of! 
ing manner. Then, too, there were the | pantaloons 7” 

propricties, against Which sins could not A pair of what, Miss Slopham 7” 

be committed even in the name of reform. | the astounded Mrs. Doherty, in a | 
Yet what else was there to be done? He | voice which expressed both the proper dk 
could not be sent to a hotel: that meant) erence of the janitors wife and the na 
publicity, and perhaps recapture by the | ural amazement of the woman. 


emissaries of a ernel and unsympathetic Oh, of course, I—I didn’t mean 
government. She could not ask a friend | say that,” poor Miss Slopham stammered 
to take him in. He could not be sent any- | in hopeless embarrassment. The fai 


where without danger. Finally a brill-| is, there’s a gentleman down. stairs 
iant thought struck her just as she was on | friend of mine, you know—he has 1 
the verge of distraction, with Ogla-Moga’s | home, and very few clothes—and IT wai 
big eves fastened on her all the while. | to get you to help me. He's down stai 
There was the janitor of the apartment- | now, and he’s going to stay—I don't se: 
house. He might easily be induced to | how I am going to help it—and I must 
take a boarder, and he would be discreet. | get a suit of clothes for him this aft 
Ogla-Moga eould be kept in retirement | noon. L[ suppose you think this is a 
very queer,” said the poor lady, in breat} 
the idea. And vet what was she to say? | less confusion, with a little nervous laugh 
How was she to account for the presence | thinking to herself at the same time that 
of this stranger in her little household ? | it certainly was very queer. 
Ah! he needed clothes. His present eos- | ** fm not at all sure that I underst: 
fume Was an impossible one. She would | ye, ma’am,” said the bewildered wom 
begin with this subject with the janitor’s | looking about her in an alarmed sort 0! 
wife, and feel her way gradually. So she} way, as if she wondered whether Mis 
made her way to the top of the house. | Slopham was quite a safe woman to |y 
It would be hard to say who was in the | alone with. 
greatest flutter when the janitor’s door} ‘*Oh, how ean T explain it?” that lady 
was opened upon her, Miss Slopham, | eried, desperately. ** Well,” she said 
Whose maiden bosom was agitated with | drawing a lone breath, ‘‘let’s begin at 
strange embarrassments, or Mrs. Doherty, 
Who was not accustomed to receive calls | that I don’t want any such clothes for 
from the ladies of the house. The for- | myself?” 


in his rooms. She would act at once upon | 


the beginning. Ofcourse you understand 


mer Was so confused that she walked No, ma’am, suppose not,” murmm 
against a chair and knocked it over, gave | Mrs. Doherty, evidently suspecting that 
a little seream, and stepped on the baby, | the other was slightly insane. 

Which was sprawling on the floor, where * Well, wanted to ask vou about them, 
at the baby screamed, and she screamed, | because I thought yvour husband might 
and Mrs. Doherty screamed—all of which | have some clothes he did not want. Id 
did not tend to diminish the mental ex- | pay him a good price for them, and they 
citement of either of the ladies, especially | needn't be very good’—and again Miss 
as Mrs. Doherty had up to that moment | Slopham struck that terrible snag of thi 
been trying to dust off a chair with one | conversation—‘' I want them for a gentle 
hand while she held another baby with | man who's got into trouble; I can’t tel 
the other arn, and motioned with her | you what it is, but he’s got to keep out 
head to a little girl—or perhaps she ought | of the way of people. And the thing | 
to be called a baby—who had charge of | wanted to ask you most, Mrs. Doherty, 

she said, in a pleading voice, conscio. 


still two other babies, to take them out of | 
the room. Poor Miss Slopham thought she | that she was twisting it all into a sad 
had never seen so many babies im her life | snarl, ‘‘ was whether I couldn't get you 
before, and the spectacle somehow only | and Mr. Doherty to take him to boar 
increased her bewilderment. So perhaps | up here with you for a while,” and her 
it was not to be wondered at that when | the good lady sighed a sigh of relief in 
spite of her misery and confusion. Shi 
gin the conversation with the extraordi- | had at last let the cat out of the bag. 


she had sunk into a chair she should be- 


and it was asking a good deal of a timid | nary utterly unprecedented qu: 


POOR OGLA-MOGA. 


Mrs. Doherty's eyes were growing very 
oe The 


ist have 


needed 


Than 
them 


new clothes: 


afternoon 


sa reason for his keeping out of the 


Miss Slopham would not tell what it 
s- the man had got into trouble. 
bigger and bigger in Mrs. Do 

until at last it 


1 grew 
rty's mind, burst out 
il, 
But is it a jail-bird ye've got there, 
vam?” 
no,” cried Miss Slopham, badly 
ehtened in her turn at the other's fear. 
How could you think thing ¢ 
Hesa gentleman, you know; quite an im- 


such a 


Miss SLOPHAM 


There 
reasons Why I can't tell vou who he is. 
He doesn’t want anybody to know it ei 


portant man where he comes from. 


But a jail-bird! why,.wait till you | 


e him, Mrs. Doherty. He looks so gen- 

he’s really handsome.” 

Mrs. Doherty looked at Miss Slopham. 
liss Slopham was a wealthy tenant, and 
da large rent, and Mrs. Doherty was 

ly the janitor’s wife. But, afterall, Mrs. 
Doherty was a woman, and Miss Slopham 

isa woman also, and Mrs. Doherty look 

d at Miss Slopham in the way in which 
nly a woman can look at another woman ; 
looked at her gray and withered curls, and 


there 


The 
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at her face, which had never, in the spring- 
time of Miss Slophame’s vouth been the kind 
of face which painters celebrate and poets 
What 
whether she 
a matter of little 
the richer lady 
came to mention the terms at which she 
rated the hospitality of the Doherty house 
hold, Mas. Doherty showed a positive anx 


embalm tn verse, and said nothing. 
thought, or 
thought anything, 


she mav have 
Was 
when 


COTSeG LU hee, tor 


iety to oblige her, and even murmured 
something about being glad to do any 
thing in their power for sucha kind lady. 

Now began a week of agony for Miss 


Slopham., Ogla-Moga was duly installed 


AND MRS. DOHERTY 


in the Doherty apartment, and duly in- 
vested with a suit of Mr. Doherty's clothes, 
But the taste for roving 


vas still strong 
upon him. 


The inner life of an apart- 


| ment-house seemed to arouse all his say- 
|}age curiositv, and the fact that the en- 


trance to every apartment looked like the 
entrance to every other apartment gave 
rise to some disagreeable complications. 
In the second floor front, for example. a 
skirmish with a view to matrimony had 
long been in progress between the daugh 
ter of the family, Miss Josephine Ayr, and 


Mr. Margent, of the young and_prosper- 
ous stock-broking firm of Margent 


and 


a fe 
. 
| | | 
' | i 
} 
| | a4 
d 
he 
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Bar, and the decisive engagement was | 
plainly near at hand. The progress of 
the acqua ntanceship had been watched 
With an interest not altogether friendly by 
the second tloor back, while Miss Slopham 
had deigned Loc iteh such neutral and lit} 
partial glimpses of it as she could over the 
stairs from the third floor front. In fact, 
the second floor back, who bore the name 
f Pound, had in an unguarded moment 
introduced Mr. Margent to the second tloor 


front, and had then in silent rage seen 


him borne away from them by Miss Jose 
phine Perhaps this was to be accounted 
for by the fact that the two marriageable 
daughters in the second iloor baek lad 
been offered, to use the coarse eX pression 
of the voune stock-broker, ** with no tak 
ers” fora series of vears, and perhaps by 
the bold and shoeking manners of Miss 
Josephine, which were often the subject 
of remark in the Pound household, where 
the opinion was frequently heard that it 
was difficult to understand how old Mrs. 
Ayr could keep so cheerful with a daugh 
ter whose behavior was the scandal of all 
her acquaintances. By one of those un 
accountable comeidences which will oceur 
in apartment -houses, the remarks of the 
Avyrs about the Pounds were repeated to 
the Pounds, while at the same time the re 
marks of the Pounds about the Ayrs were 
repeated to the Ayvrs, the result being that 
Miss Josephine said that it must be a great 
satisfaction to Mrs. Pound to feel that she | 
would) probably always have her daugh- 
ters with her, especially as they were al- | 
ready of an age to have many tastes in 
common with her, and the Misses Pound | 
said that it was truly painful to see people 
who had once been very wealthy reduced 


in circumstances, like the Ayrs, for ex- 
ample, and that both families were care- 
fully polite when they met. 

Now Mr. Margent was thought to be on 
the point of declaring himself, and when 
he appeared one afternoon his intentions | 


were obvious. He was, if possible, more 
scrupulously dressed than ever. His 
clothes, trimly cut in the latest style, were 
new and spotless. His plump, not to say 
puffy, face, of an overfed white, was as 
smooth-shaven as ever. His plentiful 
watch chain and his elegant shoes and his 
expensive stockings were, if possible, more 
plentiful and elegant and expensive than | 
ever. When Miss Josephine appeared in 


| 


sluggish satisfaction whieh for him 
almost animation, 

Business,” said le—** business bi 
splendid this year. Tip-top. B. 
Q. brought us in ten thousand at one « 
the other day. Faet:” and Mr. Mare: 
paused fora fresh supply of ideas. 

How nice that is!” said) Miss J 
plhine, gently, with a shade of tende: 
preciation in her voice. 

‘But it costs a dreadful deal to | 
We all live at hotels, vou know—a 
bovs. And then a fellow has to have 
cab: all the bows have cabs. And t 
we've got to have clothes. But Im e 
omizing on that. Tcut myself dow: 
twenty suits last vear. I don't see ; 
use of a fellow’s having more than twert 
suits:”> and Mr. Margent paused acu 
intellectually out of breath. 

‘IT think vou’re a very extravag 
creature,” said the charming Miss Jk 
phine, playfully shaking her finge 
him. ‘If von hada wife to take ex 
you, you wouldn't be allowed to spend » 
much money.” 

‘Well, do you know, been thi 


ing of getting married. was talking 
with the boys about it the other day. | 


said I believed a man could support a wifi 
on seven thousand a year—keeping a fi 
low’s cab, and staying at the hotel, v 
know, and all that sort of thine’ — 
hastened to add, with a little anvxiet 
in his voice. ‘* The boys bet I couldn't 


land I bet I could, and I believe it \ 


then that I really made up my mind 


get married. Don't vou believe it cou 


be done on that 7” Mr. Margent found 
himself the subject of a suffusion of ideas 
and had the appearance of being surprised 


lat his own gifts. 


Miss Josephine was of the opinion, in a 
low voice, and with an expression of in 
tense interest in the lace in her sleeve, that 
it could be done for that. 

“Well, now,” said the ardent voutl 
moving over to the sofa where she was 
sitting, and settling himself down besid: 
her, *‘why shouldn’t we get married 
You're just the kind of girl I like—tip-toy 
you know. [like a girl with style abo 
her. Come, say yes.” And here. tli 
crude outlines of something like a jok: 
for the first time in Mr. Margent’s history 
began to be visible to him in the dim 1° 
Let's make 


cesses of his obese mind. 


a fresh costume, his small gray eyes re- | buyer sixty days,” and he laughed until 


volyed about her with an appearance of | his small eyes almost closed. 


i 
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And what’s buyer sixty days, you 


rrid man 
Why, don't vou know that? Tshould 
voud that. It's 


» buyer has sixty days to eall for 


thought know 


wk. Let's get married in sixty 
sand we'll invite all the boys 
Was this her ro 


ce She had not counted on much 


Poor Miss Josephine! 


mit was this all? She was a sensible 
| practical girl, 
vever, and the 
structions of an 
cellent mother 
ul not been lost 
mn her. She 
lded herself to 
embrace of 
sWinsome woo 
herhead droop 
Lupon his shoul 
and he was 
ist about to col 
et the dividend 
ikiss, when the 
ill door swung 
pen With aecrash, 
| ho other 
in Ogla-Moga 
inged into the 
With a bun 
lle intended for 
Miss Slopham. It 
vas Ogla-Mowa’s 
infortunate pe- 
culiarity that all 
loors were alike 
to him, and like 
ise all interiors. “ WHEN 
in the 
lark hallway glaring with amazement 
ipon the bewildered couple. Miss Jose- 


stood 


ine screamed, and Mr. Margent swore | 
| Pound, who knew only too well that Mr. 


ith actual animation. Ogla-Moga grew 
stillmoreexeited. 
f civilized life to know that strangers and 
utruders were objects of suspicion. 

roared, with his 
Gout! ord put 


“Gout! g’out!’ he 
voice at prairie pitch. 
vou out!” 

Miss Josephine screamed again: her es 
timable mother rushed in by the door 
eading to the bedrooms, followed by three 
children, all beside themselves with euri 
osity and wonder, and Mr. Ayr himself 
ippeared in the doorway leading to the 
dining-room, in a state of respectable con 
sternation; and last of all appeared the 
heads of the two Misses Pound in the hall 


THE WALL 


He had learned enough | 


| had a real woman's revenge. 


Way outside, uttering simultaneously, with 
the 


thought 


Inany deprecatory bobs, same 
to the etfeet that 
perhaps some one was hurt, all of whieh 
the wrath of Ogla-Moea 


than ever convineed that something 


they 


words, 
only increased 


Was 


no belong here!” he eried, sw 
about This 


mie wildly 


Wain belongs gray squaw 


DOOR SWUNG OPEN WITH A CRASH 

Miss Josephine always persisted in be- 
heving that Ogla-Moga had first gone to 
the Pound door, and that the Misses 
Margent was calling upon her, had sent 
him to the other. But if it were true, she 
had ho 
sooner descried them in the doorway than 


She 


with wonderful of mind she 
fainted straight into Mr. Margent’s arms, 
much to that gentleman’s astonishment 
The Misses Pound 


disappeared as suddenly as if they had 


presence 


It was a master-stroke. 


been pictures from a magie lantern, and 
had been slid off the sereen. Mrs. Avr at 
once looked more cheerful, and Mr. Ayr 
began an insane etfort to remove Ogla 
Moga from the premises, in which it would 
have gone ill with him had it not been for 
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a sudden vision of curl-papers and gray 
hairbelind the Indian. 
ed in a voice 


he turned away, 


His name was call 
he was accustomed to hear, 
the door was banged to 
upon his heels, and the tableau closed. 
The very next day Mies. Gottom of the 
third floor back was to give a dinner party 
to the distinguished Italian musician Si 


Barbazzo 


Mrs. Gottom was known | 


among the irreverent voung men of her | 


acquaintance as ‘the menagerie woman,” 


Her favorite exclamation was, **[ must 
Visitors to her 
apartinent were always sure of beholding 
the latest 1] 


thre bs) shores 


have a fresh lion,” and 


econine specimens landed on 
Signor Barbazzo’s freshness 
Ile was famous, 
and all the world was waiting for lim, 
but he 


Asa cruel fate would have it, Mrs. Gottom 


had not vel appeared in public. 


fell sick the very day set for the dinner, 
and was compelled to resign her place as 
hostess to her pretty and. simple-hearted 
niece, Miss Tristan, who had never seen 
Signor Barbazzo. As fate would also have 
it, that gentleman 
being in the habit of doing as he pleased 


legs stretched out 


among the barbarians of the West, sent | 


no excuses. As fate would still have it, 
Ovgla- Moga, the 
usual, strolled into Mes. Gottom’s draw 
i) 


taking wrong door as 
e-room, Which happened to be empty, 
about an hour before dinner, settled him- 
self ina luxurious arnechair in the middle 
of the Half an 
hour later, pretty Miss Tristan came rus- 


POOL, and 


fell asleep. 


| face and long gray hair. 
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The other d 
at Mrs. Viear’s he went away in the m 
dle of the dinner beeause the macaro 
Wasnt right. 

ful. I Suppose, 


Was there to manage him. 


Hell do something dren: 
Now Dow t 
gin by making him cross. So if he shou 
sleep an hour, keep the people quiet at 
hazards, and Jet him sleep two hours if 
Wants to.” 
Poor Miss Tristan went back to the pos 
of duty oppressed with a great respon 
bility 


door to prevent any ringing of the be 


be sure. 


The servant was stationed at t! 


andas the guests came in one by one, Uli 
were Warned in whispers not to rouse t 
sleeping lion. Very soon Mrs. Gottom 
drawing-room: presented a striking exan 
ple of the homage due to genius.  T 
euests stood about in little groups, Con 
versing in the most timid whispers, a 
even making signs take the place of lai 
guage, glancing every moment at the sup 
posed great man in the chair, who had lu: 
before him, his head 


| thrown back, and was, if it must be con 
himself fell siek, and | 


fessed, snoring audibly, not to say visibly 
There was Professor Phivle, the celebrated 
phrenologist—a tall man, with a gaunt 
He had been a 
Ther 


lion once, but was now out of date. 


| were also present Mrs. Blenkin, a compar 


atively new soprano, having seen only 
two Lieutenant Wray, a lion 
just caught, or rather polar bear, having 


SCASOLLS 


| only then returned from a trip to the are 


tling into the room with her coolest and | 


sweetest dress on. She gave astart of sur 
prise when she saw a man there, stepped 
forward, thinking that it was the distin- 
guished guest himself, stopped again, see- 
ing that he was fast asleep, and then tak- 
ing a swift woman's glance at him, sped 
softly out of the room. 

* Aunty, what do you think 2” said she, 
breathlessly, running that lady’s 
room. ‘Signor Barbazzo is in the parlor, 
sound asleep in the big chair!” 

‘What are you saying, child ? 
Barbazzo in the parlor asleep! Nonsense !” 

‘But it must be he. Who else can it 
be? Hasn't he got long black lair 2” 

“Yes. And beard or mustache ? 
and a swarthy complexion 


into 


Signor 


ho 


“Yes, yes.” 

“Well,” said the aunt, wearily, I sup- 
pose he has come in tired. Doing what 
he pleases, as theyalldo. But he mustn't 
be disturbed, on any account. I wish I 


tic regions, in which his ship had covered 
itself with glory; a voung lady who had 
written novel, and another who had 
written a poem, both unpublished, but 
both understood to be of a mysterious ex 


al 


| cellence: and others not necessary to men 


| not to be resisted. 


tion. Even for these great people thi 
chance to see a genius off his guard was 


Ile seemed to be so 


| soundly asleep that they might safely ap 


| proach him. 
land 


} 


They tiptoed toward hin 
hovered about him, holding thei 
breath meanwhile. The ladies gazed ai 
him longest, and seemed best satisfied witli: 
their inspection, with the exception of Pro 
fessor Phyle, who was in raptures. 

“T have never,” said he, in a blood 
eurdling whisper, and waving his hand 
toward the unconseious Ogla-Moga, while 
the guests gathered about to hear what h 
verdict would be, 
musical face. 


“seen a more distinct] 
Itisremarkable. It ouglit 
to convert any skeptic to phrenology 
The development of what we phrenolo 


4 
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ists call, for the sake of convenience, the | other. and drew long breaths of astonish 
cans of tune and time—just over and! ment. 
iv the side of the eve—the fullness of ‘“l an glad.” 


continued the professor, 
e eves, the exquisite mobility of the 


in his most approving manner, ** that this 
mouth, are fairly abno-or-r-mal,” and here | little social incident”’—but now the smile 


“Tr IT COULD EXAMINE THE ORGANS WHICH ARE CONCEALED BY THOSE LUXURIANT LOCKs.” 


the learned professor's whisper made one’s was more labored, and his eyebrows went 
flesh creep. ‘‘And I have no doubt, if 1 up with less ease than usual, for, to tell 
could examine the organs which are con- the truth, the professor, like the rest of 


cealed by those luxuriant locks’—and now the company, was getting a little hungry 


the professor smiled his society smile, and “should have given us an opportunity 
his fingers raved out toward the sleeping to make a scientific proof of his great 
Indian’s head in a nervous, eager way— genius.” 

that I should find ideality, adhesiveness, Meanwhile the leutenant, who was a 
time, hope, veneration, and so on, strong- practical person, if he was a lion, bent 
ly developed, as in the case of the great toward the still snoring Ogla-Moga with 
composers.” The ladies nodded at each his eyeglass. 


te 
) ; 
} 
| At ay 
=, 
ell 
a 
li 
waa 
ile 
h 
git 
olo 


‘It's asin 


Italian to me 


the 


cular thing ‘said he, coming 


back. face doesn 


It's more like : 


face than that of any eivilized man Lever 


ill 


Hlow can 


the 


There ar ries ot 


eul 


and retinement race—the 


old 


Stern 


Roman east softened ind ineodi 


meration after generation of the 


training and eultivation of modern 


I would 


mere ol 


venture to assert 
face that 


him fora tong wav back were 


Prom 


this mee at dit his 


thers before 
musicians, and | would pick him out from 
a crowd on Broadway as a genius 
sic said the 


much of a thourish as he could 2 


prof ssor, With as 
tinto a 
whisper, “his very nostrils conyiet him. 

It must be said that at 
moment Ogla-Moga’s 


that particular 


nostrils were con 


vieting him of a genius for music of a 


most discordant kind. He was snoring a 
profound snore whose chords could not be 
found in Beethoven or Rossini, nor even 
in Liszt or Wagner. 


or finished his eulogy, there came a ter 


Just as the profess 
rattle. and the Indian 

loud that woke him 
He raised himself up in the chair 


rific rumble and 
snored so he fairly 
self up 
and 
ment 


looked about in speechless amaze 
All were waiting, 
with the deference due to genius, to see 


No one spoke 


what the great man would do, and were, 
at the same time, if it must be confessed, 
a little overcome with the novelty of the 
His ran quickly 
from one to the other, when it fell upon 
the uniform of Lieutenant Wray, asstuned 


situation. black eve 


on that occasion by the express wish of 
At that which must 
to Oela-Moga’s mind the 
power and authority of the government 
of the United States, a 


blanched his f 


hostess sight, 


his 
have recalled 
look ot terror 
sand darting up, he fled 
through the open door into the hall, and 


act 


disappeared, leaving behind him the im 


pression that the eecentricity of distin 


eushed Italian musicians is past finding 


out 


Of other of the deeds of Oela 
Moga—of how he imprisoned three esti 
mable old ladies in the elevator, and before 
they were released had frightened) them 
into hysterics; of how he at first took the 
milkman to be a brother Indian, and regu 


many 


* ANSWERED HIS MORNING HOW! 
WAR-WHOOP.”’ 


WITH A TERRIFYING 


larly for a time answered his morning 
howl with a terrifying war-whoop; of how 
he kept the house in turmoil by ringing 
an electric bell wherever he could tind 
one, in doing which he took a childish de 
hight Hap 
pily for Miss Slopham, it so came about 
that Ogla-Moga was rescued from all his 
scrapes Without the responsibility for him 
being traced to her, and without her secret 
being discovered, although many com 
plaints poured into the office of the c:r 
lessness by which strange and dreadful m 
allowed to get into the house 
subject, however, on which the landlo: 
could never get any satisfactory inforn 
tion from Mr. Doherty. Happily for M 
Slopham again, the week of trial was a 
most ended. She had issued invitations 
to a reception for a Thursday evening, «a! 
which she caused it to be understood a px 
per would be read upon an important 1 
form question. Many of her friends 
the apartment-house were included in tly 


there is no need to speak here. 


were 
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The « 


had arrived, and she was seated in her | 


lding to this feast of reason. 


Ven 


eption-room, talking to the first-comer 
tall and erave gentleman with 


Mr. 


very 


hair. This was Blags 


un lone 
well 
He 


writer. 


known new Spaper correspond 


Was most mgenrous and labo 
Having accumulated a cer 
of he 


it on Monday to a 


amount information, wrote 
paper it far 
est. and on Tuesday to another paper 
he far East, varving the mixture some 


at, and on Wednesday varving it again 
toa paper mM the North, and on 
to a paper in the South, giving the kalei 
If it 
that a stamp of the foot displaces 


ery atom of the globe, and that 


oscope of gossip still another shake, 
true 
word, 
nee spoken, never ceases to reverberate 
rough the universe, the intellectual at 
must have been 


osphere disorganized 
th the clashand confusion of Mr. Blage’s 

to history. 
But Mr. Blage was also a general literary 


He 


ticles, pamphlets, and books, as a lawyer 


contributions contemporary 


orkman. contracts to write ar 


ikes Cases—not on their merits, but forthe 
ee If it must be admitted, he had writ 

Miss Slophams paper on the wrongs of 

ie Indian, fora pecuniary compensation, 
or that lady was far from being a literary 
person, 

Oh, it is so strong, Mr. Blage.”” she was | 
saving, “*so noble, and the array of facts | 
Where did you get 
Oh, what a power your pen is!” 

“Such as it is, Miss Slopham, it is al 
Vays your and Mr. Blage 
closed his eyes in a faint eestasy. Unlike 
Was hot re- 


AS 


is so overwhelming! 
them 


at service.” 


iterary persons as a Class, he 


luctant to be openly appreciated. 


for the faets,” he continued, ‘they were | 
easily secured, I 


to 


write 
another article on the Indian question, 
taking an exactly opposite view, and I 
found that many of the facts, in the hands 
of a skillful artist, could be used in both 
articles. L have often found that plan | 
It 
exercise to all 
where 


had occasion 


beneficial. economizes labor, gives | 


the intellectual 
call 


faculties, 
and, one secure orders for a 
brace of documents to contradict each oth 
er, is, 1 may say” —and Mr. Blage 
coughed a little cough—** pleasant to the 
pocket.” 

“But [want your help still further, 
dear Mr. Blage. We must 
poor Indian’s cause our own. 
agitate the matter. 


here 


make this 
We must | 
I hope that when this 


Paper ha 


| than 


| noise of their hoofs. 


Miss 
un lookeddown at the roll in he rlap 
to 
fluence of vou 
Pll do what my 
Miss Slop] 
it hot 
Blave. 


\\ ho | 


heen read to might” and 


SLOpL 


“you Ww Willing to write something 


the 
r pen to rouse the country 


per ¢ hath 


about it papers want in 
me to do. 
and | will saw that [think 
its effect.” replied Mr 


conscious pride of a man 


without 


Is 
With thr 
chew that public opinion would ney 


et itselt 


properly moulded without his 


painful ‘or ths of course. to 


but” 


he ved in anvthing 


Sti 


notoriety, 


ind now a ade Of 


lofty resigna 
tion passed over the lady's face), 
it for tl f the e: 


He Ss 
Slopham already called 


we must 
Miss 
the cause.” 

Buatthe company had begun to assemble 


Mr 
the Ethical Civele of the benefit of his min 


} 
pear ike ilise 


Michst was there, havine deprived 


istrations foran entive week in order to be 
present Meo and Mrs 
with Miss Jose phine and her lover, who 


was heard to remark that this would be 


Avr were there, 


great larks to tell the boys. The Misses 


Pound were also there, conve \ ingin their 


looks their profound pity fora vounge man 
sadly Mrs 


niece, 


sO) 


insnared, 
there, with her pretty 


was 
who looked, 
as really pretty girls always do, prettier 
ever. Professor Phiyle was there, 
and Mrs. Blenkin. But Lieutenant Wray 
had not been able to accept Miss Slopham’s 
invitation. There were, besides. a consid 
erable number of persons of limited celeb 
ritv, most of them tierce hobby - riders, 
who, instead of leaving those unruly ani- 
mals at home in their luxurious stalls, or 
outside of their friends’ houses, as the in- 


stinet of politeness might have sugeested, 


rode them boidly into the parlors of the 
best society, and ran them at full gallop 
into the midst of any conversation, so that 
often heard but the 
Of the number and 
hobbies there is no need 
here to speak, but when there were so 
many gathered 


ho sound could be 


kind of these 10 


into a single place, the 
neighing and snorting, the champing of 
conversational bits, and the pounding of 
huge and heavy feet were curious to be- 
hold and to hear. 

And Ogla-Moga? Now the native cos- 
tumes were coming into play, and Miss 
Slopham’s long martvrdom was to have its 
reward. She had conveyed to the Indian 
her desire that he should diseard the gar- 


ments of civilization, and array himself in 
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those of his pristine barbarity. Remem 


bering also that an Indian toilet is not 
complet without a cvood deal of decorative 
art, she lent him a collection of artists’ 
materials kept for purposes of cesthe tie dis 
play, and explained to him how to use 
them. The result was that when he 
emerged, he was a sight to strike terror 
into any heart. His robes became him 


fiercely, and the blazonry of his colors 
even frightened her a little. She began 
to wonder whether, after all, Indian re 


form might not be a dangerous pursuit 
But her 
haste, three hours before the time of the 
W hat to be done with 
him in the mean time? Tle must 
sit and wait, like the ladies in the olden 


all this was accomplished, in 
reception. Was 


needs 


time who on the occasion of some great 
fete were obliged, through the multipli- 
city of the hair-dresser’s engagements, to 
pass under his hands early im the morn- | 
Ing, perhaps, and then to sit like statues 
all day lest the lofty and beautiful struc 

ture their heads should tumble 
ruins. But how him—this 
tutored Kickapoo? In her desperation a 
wild and 
her. He had become savegely fond of 
raspberry jam. She would offer him 
bribe of an unlimited quantity of this deli 
cacy to go into some room and stay there, 
and once there, she would quietly lock the 
door. She canvassed in her mind all the 
There 
Was one, convenient, appropriate, and. se- 
cure the store 
than done. To 
Kickapoo clad in robes of savagery, and 


on into 


restrain un 


wondertul scheme occurred to 


rooms in her little box of a home. 


room. No sooner said 


see this fieree-looking 


gleaming in all the paint of the war-path, 
seated on Miss Slopham’s refrigerator, and 
looking about on either side with barbaric 
curiosity at her array of shelves of jars 
and bottles, while he ate raspberry jam 
with 
have 
seemed a ludicrous spectacle to anybody 
less austere than Miss Slopham. But she 
only gave a sigh of relief, and softly turn- 


out of a rare and elegant saucer 


an exquisite silver: spoon, might 


ed the key, and went away to prepare for 
Ogla-Moga did not miss her. | 
He finished the saucer of jai, and finish- 
ed the jar, and then began explorations. 
He found 
and preserves, and what not, all of which 
he tasted, some of which he enjoyed, and 
some of which he seemed to objurgate in 
choice Kickapoo, At last—for his terrific 
figure was now erect on the refrigerator— | 


her guests. 


various relishes, condiments, 
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he saw something that sent a gleam of 
across lis fiery face. It was a dark 
tle that bore an inseription which he eo 
not read, S. O. P. Brandy.” But the 
one selse W hich needs ho education, 
pulled out the cork, and put the mouth 
the bottle to his nostrils: then he Stil 
erimly, and straightway sat down on t 
refrigerator, 

The time had arrived for Miss Sloph 
Mr. Michst 
the attention of the company by lapp 


to read her paper. Claim 


on a table with a paper-knife. 
we haf cor 


dis efening as drue philossophe: 


and shentlemen,” said he, * 


here 
not for our own selfish bleasure enti-er-/ 


but’—Mr. Margent 
fidgeted in his chair 


looked) uneasy, 
‘in order to hi 
in de solution of one of de great questior 
of de Indian question. | 
met some off dese obbressed and do 
drodden know amiabli 
how excellent, they are—like little shildve: 
dey haf lissened to me ven I haf talk 
to dem of de aura of Schrellenbach and ck 
ofersoul 
lief. But vill not take down de tins 
My voung and pyootiful friend, Miss Slob 
ham” (the good, loval man was sadly near 
sighted), “vill read to you, and I 
she vill have some derrible dings to say 
Terrible things indeed! Miss Slophamis 
manuscript ran with gore—the gore of thy 
red -man always. 
and butcheries, in which the white ma: 
had slaked, only to renew it, his notorious 
thirst for Indian blood, followed each oth 
er across the pages of the paper, leaving 
each a darkening trail behind. The go. 
ernment of these United States, whieh, in 
the inconsistent, uncontinuous, and often 
bungling way of all governments, 
probably tried to do its duty by the Indi 
an—often succeeding only in making its 
benevolence a source of pauperism, and 
often betrayed by unfaithful officials and 
corrupt citizens into shameful acts of bad 
faith—was portrayed as a huge ogre, « 
giant Blunderbore, drinking Indian blood 
from two-quart bowls, and never break 
fasting but on Indian baby. Meantime 
there tiled through MissSlopham’s tlowing 


de day 


beoble. how 


all vunder, and, I know, all 


belief 


Massacres, surprises 


has 


| sentences, like a procession of children 


with banners, the mild and faithful Mo 
doc, the unsophisticated Sioux, the exem 
plary Pi-Ute, the large-eyed and pensive 
Pottawattamie, the polished Nez-Pereé, 
the amiable Pawnee, the meek and unob- 
trusive Ogallala, and the playful Apache. 


4 
. 


ans, or an act of savage cruelty by oth 


f there ever had been a massacre by 
than White men, it was not found ne 
ssury for the purposes of this paper to | 
ention it. 
sable in advocating reforms, and Indi 


At all 


Perhaps emphasis is indis 


, reforms are surely needed. 
ents, there lack of aceentu 
ion in Miss Slopham’s paper. The lit 
audience murmured to each other of 
skill, and that Mr. 


Was ho 


literary noticed 


lage, who was a 
in approving smile, 
now,” she 
the end of the 
could be 


read, as she approach- 
ed essay, have felt 
that there no better way to enlist 
the sympathies of practical men and wo 
nen than to show them one of these un 


mtunate people as he is at home, in his 


native dress, in the picturesque pigments | 


and 

child-like faney, to adorn himself with, 

ind to let you see how far he is from be 


hich he delights, in his innocent 


early the natural mildness of his dispo 
sition, When unvexed by the tyranny of 
vovernments, shines through the manly 
of his countenance. 


pened that one of these poor creatures has | 


wen placed for a time under my charge” 


gan to appear simultaneously upon the | 
wes of Miss Ayr and Miss Tristan), | 


shall be 
moments into your presence, and beg you 
to render, in behalf of this simple and 
suffering race, the kind vet impartial tes 


able to summon him in a few 


timony of your own eyes. 


cause 

But what was this strange noise in the 
distanee that made Miss Slopham pause in 

v reading, and sent a pallor aeross her 
a sound as of the dragging of a 
lieavy body through the private hallway 
leading from her kitchen 
a struggle, and of scutting and heavy 
breathing, and loud mutterings. It flashed 
ipon her in an instant that she had for- 
votten the little window in the store-room. 
Had Ogla-Moga escaped ?, What had hap- 


pened 


cheek ? 


a sound as of 


But she made an effort and resumed: 
‘lL ask this because—”’ 

**Mither of Moses! what are ye a-doin’ ? 
Let go me hair, or I'll serame for the per- 
lice;” and forthwith there went up just 


high authority, wore 


POOR OGLA-MOGA 


| Three of 
| only door which the Indian did not occu 
ing the wretehl he is represented to be, how | 


I ask this be- | 
| tempt to scale the heights of a large what 


| lence, 
| While it covered his body and the larger 
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sent policeman, no matter how far he was 
away. 

The company had now started to their 
feet In astonishment and fright. 
or that 
Was What the response sounded like 


Queltzcoatchstepukulistini !” 


Another scream from Bridget. 

Akuishnapaccademipechacquinishere- 
kepa 

In another instant an extraordinary 
Ogla 
Moga, with his robes torn and spattered, 
his paint smeared out of its original lines 
furrowed with 
seratches inflicted by the hands of Bride 
et—Ogla-Moga drunk, utterly drunk, and 
brandishing in the aira glittering carving 
knife: and Bridget drunk too 
with her hair in the firm grasp of the 
Indian, who was pulling her along. 

There was a universal shriek of horror, 
the ladies bolted through the 


group reeled into the doorway 


and colors, and his face 


alas! 


py, and which opened into a small bed- 
They frantically pulled it shut, 
three other ladies seized the knob 


roonmn. 


just as 


on the outside and tried to pull it open. 
It has so hap- | 


As luck would have it, Miss Avr and her 
mother and Mrs. Blenkin were on the in- 


| side, and the two Misses Pound were on 
id here a look of dawning suspicion be- 


the outside—a fact which did not seem to 
diminish the natural anxiety of the ladies 
on either side of the door for their person 
At all events, the tue of war 
Mr. Blace showed extreme ter 
| being plainly reduced the 
sume toa state of utter intellectual confu 


al safety. 
Went on. 
ror, 


allie by 


sion and imbecilitvy, made an insane at 
not in the corner of the room, which, of 
course, promptly came over with him, 
hurling him to the floor with great vio 


and falling directly upon him, 


part of the floor with the fragments of un 
precedented tea-pots and alleged 
bowls. 


salad 
Mrs. Gottom and her niece bar 
ricaded themselves in the corner with a 
sofa, and armed themselves with 
photograph albums to be hurled at the en 
emy; While Professor Phyle, who was a 


huge 


| prominent member of the Peace Society, 
| quietly stepped into the window recess, and 


outside of the drawing-room door a scream | 
in the unmistakable voice of Bridget which | 


| 


drew the curtains in defense of his person 
and his principles. 

In the midst of the turmoil and dismay, 
Miss Tristan was heard to exelaim, *‘ Oh, 


aunty, it is Signor Barbazzo !” and her 


must have reached the traditionally ab-| aunt was heard to reply, with singular 


4 

q 
| 

| 

ie. 
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child, and 
iis long as Vou 
the 
ssor Phyle at this 


Michst, 


something, 


tongue, 


vinarked rustle of 
curtains in front of Pr 
Meant Mr 


of dome 


rfe 
with a 
Without 


Whiat it oucht to be, 


ep sode 
blind 


knowing 


idea 
Indian, who still stood 
muttering and shaking his knife 
he a terrible tug at Bride 
thrat a projectile mo 


had confronted thi 
tiie) 
ave 


Just then 


ets hair, 
he swung her away from 
hes struck Mr. Michst 


with full force in the 


tion to her as 
him. Herlowered 
ivhborhood of the 
diaphragm, and the two went down on the 
Mr. Mareent, the first 


to recover fis of mind, stepped 


floor with a crash 


over the extended toes of Miss Slopham, 
who had simply dropped into a chair ina 


dead faint, firmly seized the Indian's right 


hand, in which the knife was held. and 


putting his other hand on the Indian's 


shoulder, gently and easily tripped him 


up, and when he had got him down sat on 


his prostrate form, had hardly been 
done when a dark little man slipped into 
swift g 


the room, ¢: lance around, and 
without stopping to look his astonishment, 
a flash locked a pair of handeutfs on 


In the hall outside 


in 
Ogla-Moga’s wrists. 
Was a vision of two policemen. 

Mr. Margent, without betraving the least 


surprise, slowly got up, pulled a tooth-pick 


and began to use it 


out of lis pocket, 
he 


he 


looked down at the Lidian 
done 7° he asked, coolly. 
all sorts of things: killed 
sionary poured a can of kerosene 
and tried to set her on fire, be« 
lo 


Phe worst Kickapoo of thie 


St law, 
he 


wanted take another one 


lot 
had hard work to find him: but.’ 
lL never ¢ xpected to find | 
place like this.”’ 

OQela-Moga had fallen 


there! 


The harsh musie of his snon 
ed the room. To several persons pt 
it had a familiar sound. Professor P 


who had stuek his head out of the « 


tains, drew it in again suddenly, like 
timid turtle. 

Ovola-Moga 
ham, who had 
* What else could 


ed under a cruel and despoti: 


Miss 


recovere and 


* Poor said 


listening, 
ment 


*Oola-Moga 
name among the tribe. 


Yes, ma’am 

t] 

We called him Ugly Mug 

that was the Wav the Indians pronounes 

it. Iteugly, 
It was ugly. It 

Miss Slopham said not another word, and 


deputy. 
you see, 
was the last blow 
| strange to say, Mr. Blage never mention 
ed these interesting incidents in his corre 
| spondence. 


i 

ioe 

feeling, “Hold your 
never spen tom 

=. 

; 


‘ 
fre 
WiddOw Prevre ¢° a her shh 
HW pine {fore fay her wnt 
Jey i} 1 
We] when fhrear Kila that 
What wod fhe giu® 1° 
| 


LIBRARY 


A TRIAL 


( VONTRARY to the prediction of many 
J sober-minded the 

tive art 
eall it, 


citizens, *decora 
to 


craze, 


has not 


us they were pleased 
died out, thou 
passed through many phases in a 


oh 
years, and may now be seriously consid 
ered as a revival, and as an organized at- 
tempt to extend and develop the achieve 
ments of art till beautiful things, and the 
beauty that is the result of harmony in 
our surroundings, become the rule and not 
the exception. 

The process of distillation that has been 
voing on ever since the Universal Expo- 
sitions and the importations of Oviental 
woods began to make the artist's pot boil 


seems likely to result in such assimila- | 
tion and adaptation of foreign ideas as to | 


warrant the expectation of some distinetly | complained of by modern artists has proved 


national achievement There are few 
stronger indications of the popular pro- 


gress of any science or calling than the es 


EFFECT, BY 


BALANC 


OF 


| earpet-dealer no longer 


COLMAN, 


DECORATION. 


timation in which its professors are gener 
ally held, and an American must be very 
young who can not remember the almost 
universal indifference to hideous interiors 
as coeval with the prevalent belief that 
an artist is a poor devil whose precarious 
existence is the natural outcome of irreg 
ular habits encouraged by fanatical an 

fantastic ideas, 

It is only a few years since the name of 
an American artist has become comme 
cially valuable. Your paper-hanger o1 
urges that this 


| the most fashionable pattern, but expect 


your bewildered mind to find relief fr 
responsibility in the name of Tiffany « 
of Colman. 

The commercial element that is so ofte: 


a powerful assistant in the development 
of art industries. The investors of capital 


find small returns in dilettant expen 


1 

| 


nts, and the competition of traders has 
eated a demand for the best talent and 

most thorough experts. It is becom 

o generally understood that, to achieve 

tisfactory trained 

ist co-operate, and in methods at least 

»are approaching more nearly the con- 
litions of the best periods of art. 


results, specialists 


Much effort is necessarily as yet misdi- 
rected; the relative importance of the va 
ous branches of art is not yet properly 
letermined; but 
ently enthusiastic, and learn to consider 


as we become less fer- 


fine art less as a new and delightful pas 

time, and more as a natural 
onstituent part of material 

ind intellectual life, we shall 

lo things more soberly and 

We shall, it is to 

«© hoped, outgrow the present 

laste to enjoy that demands 

the conception and execution 

of an ambitious scheme im a 
velvemonth, 
f excellence, and therefore to 


lvisedly. 


at the saerifice 


exclusion of progressive 
velopment. — It this 
that the commercial 
spirit is often at fault; it ree- 


Is 


In 


espect 


enizes the necessity of cater- 
ig to the prevalent taste, but 
loes not foresee that only real 
excellence can long command 
opular approval. 
What can properly be called 
decorative art 
The absurdity of 
aking our parlors museums 


craze” is 


out. 


f heterogeneous kniekknacks, 
neluding the wsthetie bulrush 
standing in a besmeared drain-pipe, is be 
‘oming more and more apparent. We 
ive beginning to appreciate that our Jap 
nese collection never appears to such 
when collected, that 
nhl table is no assistance to our Smyrna 
ig, and that, in short, stvle is 
The impossibility of reviving conditions 
hat form and develop distinct style—that 
s, the impossibility of shutting out all for- 
en influence—makes and 
daptation inevitable; but these terms are 
vnonyms for originality, which in Amer- 
ca is not hampered by local tradition, and 
for this reason should be more strongly 
isserted here than in older countries. 
What has already been accomplished 
is of course only an indication of what 


ivantagwe as our 


style. 


assimilation 


may be achieved when the public becomes | 
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BIT OF CEILING IN UNION LEAGUE CLUB HOUSE, BY 
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more discriminating as the artists beeome 
better trained. The conditions our 
daily life must in time establish limita- 
tions that will be tacitly admitted, deter 
mining a kind of natural selection of the 
fittest of the inerustations of all ages. 


Now that our commercial millionaires 
have begun to vie with each other as lib- 
eral patrons of art, we tind the most ambi 
tious undertakings in New York city; and 
though five vears henee the most elaborate 


efforts of to-day will seem comparatively 


mere experiments in luxurious splendor, 
it is hardly five years since a description 


LA FARGE. 


| of them would have sounded, to American 


ears at least, like fabulous extravagance. 
Not that the humbler tastes of the wsthetic 
poor are receiving less attention: on the 
contrary, our most famous decorators take 
especial pride in such small triumphs over 
economical restrictions as the accompany- 
ing illustration of a small library effect, 
by Mr. Samuel Colman, in which a deli- 
cate sense of proportion and of color is 
made to supply the place of expensive ma 
The effeet 


in no sense a compromise; the surfaces 


terials and workmanship. is 


would not be improved ‘by enrichments 
that economy precluded, and the simplhiei 
ty it enforced is beauty in Mr. Colman’s 
hands, especially as the shelves were de 
signed to receive the bric-a-brae that so 
greatly enhances the effect. 


ai 
) 
‘ 
| KOK JIL OS: 
: 
| 
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It is not by any means in the most im 
portantly large and public undertakings 
that we tind the best examples of our dee 
orators’ work, but few better things have 
been done in flat decoration than the small 
eellings in the dining-room of the new 
Union League Club house, by Mr. Jolin 
La Farge. Our wood-cut robs the de 
sigh of its color, which, being its createst 
charm, must, if possible, be imagined with 
the aid of sueh words as we ean find. 
The ground is a pale and varying tone of 
brass-colored gold, thinly applied, realiz 
ing the tone that is the peculiar mark of 
time. Upon this ground the pattern ap- | 
pears in pale but e/f eveens and reds, both 
beimg apparently more dragged on than | 
painted, and the tine interlacing lines are 
pencilled tha changeable maroon or drag 
on’s-blood. Here and there a centre with 
ina green or red leaf is emphasized with | 
the least flake of a higher tone of gold. 
Altogether we do not remember any con 
ventional treatment that by simple means 
conveys an impression of so much rich 
hess, delicacy, and mellow 

Mr. Frank Lathrop has also aecomplish- 
ed a most effective Invention in mural 
decoration as part of a scheme that adorns 
our most recently completed private 
houses, but it would be futile to attempt 
in black and white to convey any idea of 
the beautiful) gradations of buffs and | 
olives judiciously heightened with various | 
tones of gold upon which the effect entire- | 
ly depends. We mention it, however, as | 
something which, though on a small seale, 
is an important contribution to American 
decoration, 

There is no lack of expensive examples 
of mural and all other internal decoration, | 
but as vet there are few that can be cited 


as consistent and valuable contributions 


to the art, and which must always retain | 


an nnportant place our estimation. 
We have already referred to the decora- 


tions of the Union League Club house in | 


speaking of Mr. John La Farge’s dining- 
room ceilings, and there are other details 
of his treatment of the same apartment 
which are more or less interesting, but as 


a whole we do not feel that the scheme of | 


enrichment, as he has executed it, com- 
mands attention either as original design 
or happy adaptation. In this room the 
curtains and the portiéres are examples 
by Messrs. Louis C. Titfany and Co., and 
though they are marvels of technieal skill, 


are strangely at variance with both the | 


architectural treatment and the dec 
tions, being slavishly Japanese in des 
and execution. The halls throughout t 
building have been decorated by Mess 
Louis C. Tiffany and Co., even to the « 
pets on the stairs and on the third 

fourth floors, and while we can appre 

the difficulties of the situation, ar 

largely from architectural inconsisten¢ 
and imperfections, we can not find mit 
encouragement for the eause of decorati 
art in these walls and in these windoy 
especially when considered as a wily 
scheme. There are here and there. as 
Mr. La Farge’s work, effective pan 


} agreeable tones of color, even brilliant « 


fects realized by simple means, but thy 
do not save the whole from the imput 
tion of experimentalism. 

The Veterans’ Room in the Sevent 
tegiment Armory, lately completed by t 


same firm or association of artists, invites 


criticism as a particularly bold depart 

from such theories as have hitherto four 

favor, and though we can here tind many 
beautiful details, and must admire thi 
scheme of color, especially the subtle 

with which it is realized, these virtues do 
not atone for the atfeetation of rudeness 
the multiplicity of unimportant deta 

that destroys repose, and gives the whol: 
a theatrical expression. In short, we cian 
not help feeling that with such ample pro 
portions a revival of some fine old medic 
val guard-room would have been more to 
the purpose, unless a distinetly modern 


treatment could have been adopted, and 


this does not seem to us an unpromising 
task fromthe decorative stand-point. Such 
an undertaking could not have failed to 
be instructive, at least, in Mr. Tiffany's 
hands, and this his Veterans’ Room ce: 
tainly is not. 

Mr. Tiffany and Mr. La Farge have 
devoted their efforts to the development 
of stained glass manufacture, and it is 
hardly too much to say that these gentl 
men have sent out from their respectiv: 


| studios windows that are in many 1 


stances equal to anything ever accomplis! 

edinthis branchofart. Both Mr, La Farg: 
and Mr. Tiffany are eminent colorists 
and it is no matter for surprise that the 

should forsake their palettes for the trans 
lucent qualities attainable in their ope 
and iridescent glass. We ean not, how 
| ever, believe that they will long continu 
to include stained glass and polychromat! 
mural decoration in the same scheme, bi 


} 
: 
{ 
| 
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adm 


athedrals. to walls 


monotone, whieh all rich 

ner and moulding 

| jection to com 


mural deed 


tion POSITION of 

La Farge’s pie i the chancel of St 
sible 

With « eCaurness owing 

for Mr. La 

except in so far 


Thomas's Ch Where it Is impos 
the pictures 


vs above, which 


ve not responsi 


the windo 
as he did not stipulate for their removal 


In domestic interiors one of the most 
Important lately complete dis the drawing 
illustrate, as far as it is possible 
without In 
Messrs. Louis C. Tiffany and Co. have made 
to the 
idea to modern requirements, 


We 


to do SO) color. this 


an elaborate attempt assiinilate 
Mmoresqg ue 
and no expense has been spared to attain 
the most perfect result in every respect, 
the 
sume a moresque garb, 
of the 

| 


Cairo, by Passini, occupies the 


even grand piano being made to as 
A superb picture 
grand mosque and market-place at 
recess on 
the left of the fire-place, and the doorway 
right is hung with the richest em 
broidery 


on the 


The fire-place is lined with old 
Persian tile in blue, blue-ereens, and dark 


purplish-red on a white ground, making 


a valuable sensation in the surrounding 


opal tile, of whieh the hearth is also com 
posed. These opal tiles are clouded, some 


le 


gvenerally 


times wholly o} sometimes nearly 


transparent, and diaphanot 
and they 


vold, a elint of 
The 


scribed 


i with 
here 


17 
ould not 


are 


is }) and there 


dado and the fl 


by the word ** parjuet,” being mueh more 


than this term implies—an intricate sys 
tem of inlaid-work of all manner of na 
tive and foreign woods, highly polished, 
and forming gradations and contrasts of 


browns, butts, reds, and black. 


All the is executed in 
white holly, the panels in which are filled 


with 


vellows, 
wood work above 
various incrustations of stueco in 
delicate moresque patterns re-enforced with 
pale tints, gold, and silver. Such portions 
of the walls as are not otherwise oecupied 
are covered with stamped cut and uneut 
velvet on a satin ground, in tones of pale 
buff, red, receiving the light in 
various Ways, so that no two portions ap 


and blue, 


pear the same from any stand-point. 
The frieze between the bands of silver 
and red mosaie and moulded lines of tur 


quoise blue is brought out in bold disks 
a butt ind 
infinite detail of sil 

The 


formed by a procession of carved silver c 


intervals on ere 


With an 
purple, and white. cornice 

bels appearing against a brilliant chron 
background, and on these rests the ee 

of galvano-frosted iron overlaid with 

relief, forming liu 


dreds of small panels of various form 


ometrie tracery in 
Which enrichments of gold and silver aj 
pear against the frosted background. 

The panels of the bevelled mirrors aboy: 
the mantel serve to refleet the white e 
amelled shafts in the large bay-windo 
Opposite, and the mother-of pearl etter 
of the double stained elass windows 
in rich folds of olive and gold embroid 
eries. 

The furniture is 
carved, turned, and 


holly 


mothe: 


all of white 
inlaid with 
of-pearl, making rich etfeets with the oli 


plush coverings embroidered in cream and 


vold-colored toss, 

The room is lighted by five lanterns 
not including the three small ones ov 
the mantel, which, though dimly lighted 
are only intended to complete the deeora 
tion in brass and turquoise. The five us: 
ful patterns ot 
filigree brass-work, suspended by curious 
chains, and the whole effeet 


lanterns are of different 


is certain 
moresque, certainly beautiful, and unques 
Whether an asset 


ionably expensive. 
black coats and trousers seenmis 


consistent with this Oriental magnificenc: 

is a question which hardly coneerns us 
The only fault we think it 


IS Ole 


fair to find 
for which the decorator is only in 
directly responsible: the room is too small 
for such a treatment, and refuses in other 
ways to lend itselfabsolutely to the scheme 
However, the result is a fair example of 
consistency throughout, as far as it is pos 
sible to be consistent in transplanting al 
exotic to a Northern clime, and it is to 
this faithful preservation of style, as wel 
as the delicate distribution of color, that 
the apartment owes most of its charm. 
Among the many contracts for elaborat 
furnishing undertaken by the importing 
and manufacturing firm of Herter Bro 
thers is a drawing-room in a Fifth Ave 
nue mansion, for which Mr. Walter Shir 
law painted the frieze we illustrate; and 
though Mr. Shirlaw is not 
colorist, he has displayed much pleasing 


our greatest 


fancy in this design, and has preserved a 
nice balance with the rest of the scheme 
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A FRIEZE, BY WALTER SHIRLAW. 


vhieh is as handsome and eostly as rch > wrought inthe manufacture of all materi- 

materials and more or less faithful follow- |) als: the revival of old colors and patterns, 

ng of cinque-cento mode Is can make it the invention of new, until our dry “oods 
[t seems to us that it is a due apprecia- shops present as brilliant 


as 
tion of the causes of cmmque centoism that | Oriental bazars, t 


hough there is no lack of 
is to give form and consisteney to our de- | the palest and softest tones in wonderful 
sires. and diveetion to our efforts There ly deleate gradations and curiously effect 


are numerous instances mm each OF the sey ive textures 


\ 


eral stvles, but we have mentioned only Among 


other distinetly American art 
those that seem to possess some marked | industries \ 


peculiarity indicating the direction of the | are now 
a) 


We dav mention the tiles that 
mimufactured at Chelsea, Massa 
resent activity, and there can be little cliusetts, by the Messrs 


Low The se ven 
doubt as to the growing influence of Ori 


tlemen have succeeded in eiving an entire 
ental stvles in all conventional design. ly new value to tiles, especially in reward 
Neither Greek nor mediwval decoration | to color and what we may call texture 


seems to take as firma hold on our suscep- | By their processes tiles are not only mod 
bilities as the various forms of Japanese, | elled in relief, but are most beautifully 
Persian, and moresque, especially the Per- | graded color, a blush of a certain tone 


A CHELSEA TILF, BY THE MESSRS. LOW. 


sian, for in this we find a constant re-! seeming 
minder of the Greek, with all the freedom | surface 
of the Japanese. It would be tedious to | 
enumerate the changes that have been 


spread and deepen over the 
and while a certain grade of color 
is adhered to in a number of tiles, no two 
| are alike in the distribution of values, and 
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TAO 
the surface is apparently a thin glaze over 


To this de 


les has lately been added an 


lying a mellow molten depth. 
scription of ti 
other still 


more effective, in which various 


colors are used in the same piece, and in 
Which are seen curious crystalline forma 
tions of great brillianey under the trans 
parent surface. The beauties and novel 
ties of these tiles are as Impossible to con 
vey In black-and-white illustration as are 
those of the opalescent glass now so de 
servedly admired, and which has added a 
new Charm and larger range to the etfect 
of our stained 


There 


Instinctive adoption of Oriental conven 


ASS 


is something encouraging in the 


tionality while we adhere in realism to the 
at least 
the portraval of humanity is concerned 


Greek and Italian ideal, So) far as 


The reciprocal influence of all the arts of 


design must result general tone of 


performance peculiar to our conditions, if 
them, as they become 


not illustrative of 


more settled The decorative idea Creeps 


into nine pictures out of ten, whether in 


tentionally or not, and independently of 
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the subject, or object of the picture, or th: 


Whim of the artist. In the accompanying 
drawing by Thomas W. Dewing, he ey; 
could the introdueti: 

of the flowing lines which bind the heads 
together, and are repeated in the row 

hands below, so that what without thes: 
aecessories Would be simply 


dentls hot resist 


a picture of 
more or Jess interest from a realistic an 

poetic point of view, becomes a decorativ: 
panel suggesting a scheme of recurrencs 

We select this example as a partientarl 
strong instance of the tendeney we speak 
of. to obliterate the line between fine art 
and decorative art, and in so doing to pre 
serve our preferences or sympathies for 
distinctly different things. It remains to 
be shown whether we shall vo tloundering 
on With spasmodic devotion now to the Per 
sian style, again to the East Indian or the 
European medieval, or whether we shal] 
assimilate What serves our purpose in all 
that floats to our shore, until a sense of 
stvle pervades which shall be as muel 
ours as the Renaissance was the feeling 


of cinque-cento artists. 


DECORATIVE 


PANEL, BY 


THOMAS W. DEWING., 
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HON. WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


} { 
ON 
I 1 photogr taken Sa Walke Reg Street, I 


|| 
| 
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GLADSTONE IN 


MR. GLADSTONE 

v7 are two Hawarden Castles, one 
the old, the other the the 
real, and the other—if the word do not 
seem too ruthlessly accurate 


new, one 
the sham. 
The first stands upon a hill dominating a 
far-reaching tract of country. It was re 
built in the time of Edward the First or 
Edward the Second, and formed ome link 
in the chain by which the Edwards held 
the Welsh to their loyalty. — Its 
appears Doomsday-Book, where it is 


hame 


spelled Haordine, which antiqtiarians pre- 
sume is the Saxonized form of the earlier 
British name Y Garthddin, which, being 
translated, means ‘‘The hill fort on the 
projecting ridge.’ The Welsh still call it 
Penarlag, a word the etymology of which 
points to the period when the lowlands of 


HIS LIBRARY. 
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Saltney were under water, and the castle 
looked over a lake. 


This is the comparatively later history 
the 
back to the time when it was held by the 
ancient 


of castle, whose earlicr records go 
firm against 
Saxon, Dane, or whatever they might be 
who sought to deprive the people of their 
When William the 
over he found the fort 
on the hill held by Edwin of Mercia, In 
later times Prince Liewellyn was lord of 
Hawarden, whence he was dispossessed 
by his brother David. It 
only after Wales was conquered that 
Hawarden beeame an English strong 
hold against the Welsh. Somewhere be 
tween 1267 and 


Britons, and stood 


heritage in the soil, 


Conqueror came 


was, of course, 


1280 the castle had been 


VERE 
| 
| 


NEW 


OLD HAWARDEN 


CASTLI 


destroved and rebuilt. King Edward gen 
erously presented it to the house of Salis 
bury. Then it came into the possession 
of the Earls of Derby, who plaved the 
host to Henry the Seventh when he visit 
ed the eastle in the last years of the fif 
teenth century During the Parliament 


ary Wars the enstle plaved many parts. 
At the outset it was held for the Parlia 
ment, and was taken by siege in 1643. Two 


vears later the royalists were Lispossess 


ed, and at Christmas-time, in 1645, Parlia 
ment ordered that the eastle should be 
dismantled, which was done with grim 
effect When the latest proprietor of the 
period James, Earl of Derby. was exe 


euted, the estates came into the marke L, 
and were purchased by Sergeant Glynne, 
from whom in long descent they were in 
William 


Ciladstone Sergeant Givnne’s son, the 


herited by the wife of Ewart 


first baronet, Sir William, coming into 


POSSESSION, Was st ized with the odd notion 
of further destroving the old east 
end of 


very little remained bevond 


and 


by the seventeenth century 
What stands 
up to this day In face of the fierce winds 
of the Marches, 

At this time the Glynnes were living 
in) Oxfordshire, In the 


near Bicester 
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first quarter 
century they 
small 


‘ the ere 
built themsely: 
at Hawarden 
in 1752 Sir John Gly nne er 


astout 


house 


honest, square, rec 
In 1809, the Jor 


manor, doubtless 


SLOM 
the 
the daily prospect of the ple 
esque ruin that faced the a 
that his 

residence should be somnetty 


fired 


ston, determined 


more in keeping with the see 
It was not the rose, but it | 
near it: it could not be the « 
tle, but it should be eastellat 
This pernicious idea was can 
out with great energy, and qu 
as much suceess as it desery 
The plain brick house was 91 
tered and stuccoed, sham t 
rets were run up, and the ne 
Hawarden Castle unblushinely 
turned its front to the massivs 
ruin which had looked down on 
SIX centuries. 

It would not have been sur 
prising if the old castle had, after 
the manner of Jewish chivalry 
torn its hair of thiekly entwined 
vy, rent its garments of moss and lichen, 
and fallen down prostrate, determined 
forever to shut out the sight of the mod 
ern monstrosity. 


That, however, is the 
kind of thing that would happen only in 
a metrical tale of the border. What was 
left of the old eastle at the beginning of 
the century stands to-day, a monument 
of the massive work of the early masons 
The remnant which the political purpose 
of the Parliamentarians and the incom 
prehensible zeal of Sir William Glynne per 
miutted to exist is in marvellous preserva 
tion, as might well be, seeing that in place Ss 
the masonry is fifteen feet thick. The pre 
sent proprietor is not inclined selfishly to 
enjoy the grandeur of the ruin or the qui 
et beauty of the scene that may be sur 
The old castle, 
like the park itself, is open to the public 
Without restriction. Only two requests 
are modestly preferred in the interests of 
order, 


veved from its towers. 


One is that visitors entering 
the park will kindly keep to the grave 

walks; the other, which more particularly 
to the ruined castle, 
Jones, Smith, and Brown to restrain the 

natural impulse to write their honored 
names on whatever memorable remnant 
of stone-work they may chance to come 


pertains entreats 


eer 
— 
(42 HARPER 
= 
| 
) 


MR 


ithin pencil-length ot “ither the 


tioh has come too leate it is 


illy disregarded, for on some of 


Is which echoed with the sho it of 
Mdward, Pi 


f Wales, and which during the oreat eis 


nelish soldierv hailing 


Val alternately stood for > 


and Pia 
unent, the names of Smith and Brown 
With undesirable 


inseribed 


1 Jones are 
Visitor privileged to enter the mod 
Which has a more illustrio 
i had the older building, albeit 
Pudor kins 


Yr Was once a vuest, ¢: 


ince asingle step without being reminded 


Gladstone's most famous and perhaps 


THE NEW 


Just behind the 
door, on the day I visited Hawarden Castle, 
stood an axe 


most popular recreation 


not one of the costly and or 
namental gifts which from time to time 
the people have pressed upon the accept 
ince of the great statesman, but a plain 
and exceedingly handy instrument, bear 
ing evidence of being mueh used, Was 
not there for show, or even from the feel 
ing Which prompts hunting men to deco 
rate their walls with stags’ heads or foxes’ 
Doubtless Mr. Gladstone. 
hard half - day's 
dropped it there, as being the nearest place 
it hand. 


brushes. enter 


ing after a had 


work, 


Probably it had been there since 


the Saturday preceding, which was, for 


GLADSTONE 


HAWARDEN 


HAWARDEN 


vorite 


In the 


L plaved sad havoe with 

the lords ol 
Hawarden 
the Pre 


nit 


skirts 
hext 
had 


Lhe tihber 


XG if} 


‘learing and shortly 


mck lad found himself at 


He hi 


some days, and 


h a SeCTLOUS eold id 


to his room for 
was still 


CONN 
The attack 


How pris 


had been 


his library 


CASTLE 


serious, as one could see, looking upon the 


pale face, and touching the still feverish 
hand. 
Evervthing is homely at 
tle 


But no doctor had been called in. 
Hawarden Cas 
always of course excepting the plaste r 
the 


more to 


battlements 
present 


and turrets. with which 
have had 
Edward the 


en 


mother can nurse 


Proprietors 
1 


no 


do than Is an 


old fashioned lish notion that wife or 


aman through a eold, 


and Mrs. Gladstone, who has had some ex 


perience in this departinent of 
work, had assiduousiv herself 


task, and was now rewarded by fin: 


umph Her patient, she confided to 


visitor, left nothing 


to he desired ith 
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1 EEE par country, the last opportunity he had had 
the vreat gales memorible annals of 
I Ship wres had swept ove the country 
Witet atti 
clent 
‘ 
lid 
oul 
hows 
after 
contined 
her in 
to the 


HARPER 


HERBERT AND 


way of patience and docility when once 
avowedly on the sick-list. The ditlicults 


Ww. 


was to keep lim otf the sick-list when in | 


health. He 
ing the limit of lus powers, which a long 


had no capacity for measur 


series of great achievements had led him to 
believe were invincible and inexhaustible. 

This is an old story, which finds many 
illustrations in the House of Commons. 
One night last Mr. Parnell 


SeSSION 


Was 


sently withdrew. 
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H. GLADSTONE 


der to dispose of the question immediately 
it.” In deference to this unani 
mous and hearty desire, the Premier pr 
But that was a conces 
sion he is not ordinarily inclined to mak 
to the frailty of the human frame. He 
will sit for hours, frequently far into thi 


before 


} morning, When he might as well, and eve 


with something more than usual success | 
| the weight of his harness he will stand up 
and carry on the work begun more than 


obstructing the passage of the Land Bill, 
and the indict 


nation of the majority of the 
into determination 


Mr. Glad 


House had cry stallize 
to j if 
stone was in his place on the Treasury 


sit, 1f necessary, all night 


a condition of exhaustion that 
lt 


was close upon midnight, and he had, an 


Bench, in 


was evident to every one but himself. 


hour earlier, flamed forth in a magnificent 
outburst of righteous wrath, which played 
round the heads of the obstructionists with 
the greater Intenseness since it 
Mr. Jesse Collings, 
long a faithful ally of the 


so long restrained 
Trish members 
and formally 
their tacties, 
concluded, amid loud cheers, by declaring 
that 
stone should go home to bed, and let the 
House for the night, or till 
Whatever hour might be necessary | 


in policy, now 


rose 


dissociating from 
all they wanted was that Mr. Glad 


down 


settie 


much better, be in bed. But whether at 
home or abroad, at Hawarden or thie 
House of Commons, as long as he can bear 


in 


liftv years ago, 
The woodman’s craft is the only exer 
cise, except walking, which Mr. Gladstom 


indulges in. It is many vears since lie 


i was astride a horse, and he never miucl 


| cared 


had been | 


for the exercise, He very rarely 
drives, and neither hunts, 
But he is a great hand with the 
axe, establishing fresh claims upon. tli 
filial Mr. W. H. Gladstone. 
himself mean craftsman. In the re 
cess, Weather permitting, and sometimes 


shoots, nor 


fishes. 
respect .of 


whether or not, scarcely a day passes thiat 
he does not stroll out with his seventy 
three years on his head, and his axe on 
his shoulder, not returning till, if his la 
bor were paid at the current wage, li 
would Failing 
ortunity for tree-felling, he takes a tur 


have earned his dinner. 


om 


wy 
; EZ % 49 
ai } 
; 
— 
a 


MR. GLADSTONE 


yan hour or so onthe terrace in front of 
house, Where the flower garden is, and 
hence may be seen a far-reaching stretch 
ol meadow land bounded by trees, Dur 
o» the his hour for retiring to 
st is usually contemporaneous with that 
the adjournment of the House of Com 
It 


SESSLOTL, 


is oftener two than any other 


MRS. 


hour on the dial that he gets to bed, with the 
consciousness that he must be up betimes to 
carry on the business of an empire on which 
At home, in the piping 
days of the recess, he does not follow the 


the sun never sets. 


Wholesome habit of some tired legislators, 
who, being in country quarters, have been 
known to go to bed at ten o'clock, by Was 
of striking an average with the patriotic 
dissipation of the session. He is rarely int 
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half past eleven, and sometimes 


bed before 
hears the chimes at midnight before turning 
in. But at whatever hour he retires to rest, 
he is down at a quarter to ¢ whit 
breakfast walks off to the litthe chureh in 
the 


by his son, the reetor. 


and be Lore 


Where the service is conducted 
The 


the 


Village, 
Ina private 


footw connecting castle with the 


GLADSTONE, 


leading into the road, and here, 
very soon after eight o'clock eve ry morn 


gateways 
ing, fair weather or foul, snow or wintry 
sunshine, the English Premier may be seen 
walking with light and active footsteps to 
ward the village church 

This building, whieh has a good deal to 
do with the home life of Hawarden, has a 
history which goes back almost as far as 


that of the ancient castle Ci rtainly there 


| 
| 


7416 


ere In the vear 950, at which 
The 


lupon the head of the Lady 


was ach 
time parl cident happened, 
woul Orcross 
chatelaine, and did her 

ble some Jews, 

the 


Dee. 


ized 
» the But it 
to the to 
famous in the Spring 


os of the 


Opport nity, 
Int 


up on sand-bank, 


ive 


meetin racing world. Probably 
i book-makers who congregate 
the grand stand at Chester 
races ever pause to retleet that Rooddee 
spelled with unwarrantable in 
The 


the name is de 


few of the 
in front 
(now often 
terposition of the letter l) means 
eto and that 
rived from this untoward accident to the 
Lady Trawst. 

There is preserved in the annals of the 


SS 


the er 


chureh a list of the rectors of Hawarden 
When 


hands of the Glynnes, the 


the estates 


estowed upon a inember of 
a course of procedure pretty 
| At the present 


followed 


ector is Mr. Stephen Gladstone, 


since 
time the 

the Premier and ofthe lady to Ww hom 
Twen- 
ty four vears ago a fire broke out in the 


the Glynne estates have descended 


chureh, and when all was over, very little 
was left of the original structure. It was 
restored with great expedition, and was re- 
opened within the same vear. It is the 
of 


exceptionally large parish. 


centre 


all the ends of the earth 
dence at Hawarden, Mr. Gladstone, appar- 
ently not finding sutlicient work 
through the week, 
He is always a regular attend 


lessons 


ant, and the prospect of seeing so famous a | 


man in his pew, with the added chance of 

hearing the Prime Minister of Eneland | 

| public library near at hand, the library at 
Hawarden Castle is open to borrowers, no 
further security being taken than the entry 
in a book of the name of the borrower 


read the morning lessons, is sufficient from 


Sunday to Sunday to draw a erowd of 


Hill up 


he regular parishioners. 


strangers to 


left 


rLlosity of 


any possible vacancies 
bv ft The eu 
the great majority will, however, 
be balked wh the service is proceeding, 
except of course during the time when the 
The 
the manor is at the re 
Itis perhaps the 
f the kind in Eneland uneush 


Premier stands at the reading-desk. 
the lord of 


\\ of 

mote © of the chancel, 
Only one « 


ioned The sittings all being free, the ree- 


tor has a notion that the introduction of 


cushions would lead to invidious compari- 


sons. Accordingly their use is not offi- 


hard, earnest work done for an | 
But the chureh | 
population is occasionally recruited from | 
When in resi- | 


to do} 


volunteers to read the | 
| partments are assigned to the works of 


| ten, 
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cially recognized, and is as much as pos 
ble discouraged in the body of the chum 
One Wo parishioners have wen 


But Mr. Gladst: 
and his family sit on the bare bench. 


or 


vielded to the luxury. 


Mr. Gladstone having only one count 
house, probably spends as mueh tin 
Hawarden as any other minister find 
possible to devote to residence out of | 
don. Hawarden is his house in the si 
in Which Harley Street can 
Downing Street certainly is not 


not be 

lived here for manv vears, even befor: 
property descended upon lis wife. At 
time when Mes. Gladstone's brother wa 
possession, he (in 1864) added to the cas 
anew wing, which he specially dedic 

to his illustrious brother-in-law, and wi 

is fondly known as ** the Gladstone wing 
Here is situated the handsome and c 
fortable library, on which has been |i 
stowed, by way of warning to whomsoey 
it may concern, the title of ‘‘the Tempk 
If Mr. Gladstone were 


of Peace.” 


| to the adorning of his house with inse: 
| tions, he would have had written over thi 


door of the library, ** Abandon conversa 
tion, ye who enter here.” Without the in 
scription, the injunction is understood. — If 
people hanker after conversation, there a 
plenty of rooms adjoining where they may 
enjoy themselves. In the library, it is uw 
derstood, you read or write, but do not talk 
The brary has three windows and two 
fire-places, and is built about with book 
Here and in other rooms there a 
stored over 10,000 volumes, of which theo 
logical works form an appreciable propor 
tion. 
ular corner of the 


cases, 


These are collected in one parti 
room. Separate «i 

Homer, Shakspeare, and Dante. Unlike 
most lovers of books. Mr. Gladstone is not 
selfish in his affeetion. Since there is no 


with the date of the transaction. There 
are three writing-tables in the library 

each having its distinet work assigned to 
it. <At 
when engaged in political work; the se 

ond is reserved for literary labor and Hi 

meric studies: the third is Mrs. Gladstone's 
“Tt is.’ Mr. Gladstone remarks, with a 
mournful smile, and a wistful glance at 
the desk where Juventus Mundi was writ 
‘‘a long time since I sat there.” In a 


one Mr. Gladstone seats himsel! 


and 
Was Wi: 

oe living was | 

the family 


MR. GLADSTONE 


rner of the room stands an axe, a pre 
from Nottingham, its long and nar 
blade contrasting strikingly with the 
Mr. Gladstone 


fers, and is accustomed to use 


erican pattern, which 
thie 
the Premier spends nearly thi 


ole of such portion of the day as Is o¢ 


ied within-doors. Here, with the busts 
S dnev Herbert, the Duke of Newe istle, 
Canning, Cobden, and Homer looking 
down upon him from the book-eases. and 
th his old friend Tennyson glancing out 
rom the large bronze medallion 
table near, Mr 


ought out an Trish Chureh Bill, two Trish 


Which 


es on a Gladstone dias 


Land Bills, and many Budgets 

rhe morning 
rings to the Premier is enormous in quan 
universal in 


work each sueceedine 


titv and Human 
energies, however colossal, would fail te 
vrapple with it unless assisted by method, 


Mr 


interest 


Gladstone is as methodieal as he is 
energetic, and no day departs without hav 
ng its work fully accomplished. His cor 
respondence, both private and official, is 
enormous, and is dealt with ona very sim 
ple plan. The secretary opens his letters, 
reads them, and indorses on the back of 
ch the name of the writer and the pur 
port of his epistle, this last undertaking 
being accomplished within a space that 
vould surprise the writer, who has proba 
ly covered three four folios Mr. 
(iladstone sees everything, and indicates 
the nature of the reply, where reply ap 
If the letter be 
specially important, or peculiarly inter 


or 


pears to be necessary. 

! 
esting, he reads it himself. But in nine 
tv-nine cases out of a hundred he is satis 
ied with glancing at the précis. Before 
he resumed office his irrepressible energy 
found some outlet in conducting his cor 
respondence with his own hand. Any 
bore or ninny-hammer who eared to in 
vest a penny in a postage stamp could 
draw from the great man a post-eard writ 
ten in the well-known handwriting, and 
With the even more familiar signature. 
Now, Mr. Gladstone avails himself much 
more fully of the services of his secre 
taries, and though he writes many letters 
in the day, they stand in infinitesimal pro 
portion to those that are sent out in his 
hame, One device le has hit Upon is cal 
culated to soothe the feeling of his innu 
merable correspondents. 
in his own handwriting lithographed, in 
which he begs to thank his correspondent 
for his favor, and remains his faithfully, 


} ate object of his life was te 


He had a note | 
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Gladstone. This is so well done that 


2” corre spondent, hot famul- 


ith, the appearance of hithograp) y, 
miav cherish the note under the LN Pression 


s been written especially to him 
reat minister 
though Mr. Gladstone is compelled, 


In order to keep pace with luis corre spond 


than 
to fill up 


ence, to enlist the services of more 


one secretary, be is always r 
] 


d labor 


interstices in the 
letter 


cles in the 


OV Writing a 


It is one of the 
Minister 
with a 

letter 


specta 
the 
Tie 


of Comunons to see 
thre 
blotting pad on his knee, 

The attitude is painful, 
and makes the, to some people, always ais 


Prime 
BY neh 


writihhe a 


sitting on 


tasteful work of calligraphy doubly labo 


rious Moreover, the task i 


s frequently 
undertaken late at night, at the close 


ofa 
hard day's work, and at a time when ordi 
hary men would be only too grateful for 
opportunity to lean baek on the well-eush 
ioned bench, fold their 
Since Mr Gilad 
letters 


and some inter 


theim arms, close 
eves, and court slumber 
stone persistently writes when de 
bates are drageing alone, 
minable bore is occupying the publie time, 
it is a fair pre stumption that the undertak 
ing is the issue of a struggle with his own 
CONSCIENCE He fox ls he ean hot Waste his 
time, and since there is nothing else to be 
done, he will write a letter. 

One night last Irish 
members were in high spirits, and were 
leading the high 


session, whem the 


Parliament 
through a continuous series of perambula 
tions round the division lobby, Mr. Glad 
stone got through an immense amount of 
He wrote on his knee 
whilst seated on the Treasury Bench. When 
the bell rang for the division he 
writing rapidly. As soon as the Speaker 
dispatched ** Aves to the right” and ‘* Noes 
to the left.” the Preniuer adroithy sprung 


court of 


correspond nee, 


went on 


up. and displaying the agility of a vounge 
buck, made his way out into the division 
lobby before the crush came. In recesses 
of the lobby there are providentially set 
forth writing-tables, and here, whilst the 
throng of members pressed. forward, the 
Premier sat, taking up the thread of his 
discourse, and vriting as if the immedi 

ten 
pence an hour doled out to the minions of 
the Foreign Office. As soon as the last 
member approached the wicket, Mr. Glad 


stone rose, passed through, resumed his 


| seat on the Treasury Bench, and went on 


| 

| 
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writing as before, going through the pro 
cess With undiminished energy as often as 
it pleased thr to trot 


the Saxon Parhament through the lobbies. 


obstruetionists out 


In these circumstances, when the House is 
unequally divided, a minority of ten ora 
dozen going into one lobby anda MaAjJOVItY 


of two or three hundred into the other, a 


at least 


But Mr. Gladstone 


Moment ence 


division océ 
hour. 


ples quarter of an 
had saved every 


pt those occ ipied ilk rapidly 
walking over the 


COLLESE, 


itis fairly presumable that the corre- 
spondence the Prime Minister thus takes 
in hand whilst seated on the Treasury 
Beneliis of special importance. It is there- 
fore the more remarkable that le should 


be able so far to concentrate his mind as 
calmly to conduct it not only amid the tur- 
moil of debate, but apparently with 
mind being at the same time wholly en- 
grossed by what is going forward in the 
House. To him rapidly writing in 
his neat and well-formed calligraphy, 
one might be forgiven for supposing that 


see 


the voice of the man who may chance to 
be on his feet is in lis ears an inarticu 
late sound, carrving no more 

than the roll of distant thunder. 


meaning 

But if 
the man chance to make any statement 
that differs from fact, or, above all, if he 
to any statement 
made by the Premier, at what time soever 
remote, the w riting Is stopped, the hitherto 
tranquil face is upturned with eager, ques 
tioning | Mr. Gladstone either 
shakes his head in emphatic dissent, or 


happ n miusrepresent 


1- 
OOK, and 


flings across the table some uncompromis 
ing after he on 
writing as composedly and determinedly 
as Madame 


correction whieh LORS 
under other 
stances, went on knitting. 


Defarge, circuin- 
His mind ap- 
pears to be composed something on the 
principle of the telephonic 


However deeply he 


exchange. 
to 
gaged in communication with one quarter 


may seen be « 


of the metropolis, he can at a signal in 


stantly turn on a switeh and be in com 


munication perfect and as engrossing 
with quite another district. 

On the question of his industry with the 
pen, L may mention that 
Within omy 
Three vears ago, Mr. Gladstone, still warm 


an illustration 


came personal 


with the work which was completed by 


the overthrow of the Conservative gov 


ernment at the polls in ISSO, had made a 
speech at Oxford in which he plainly an 


nounced his intention of devoting all his 


his | 
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energies to upsetting Lord Beaconstis 
To this the then Premier scornfully 
torted at a public meeting which he 
little later. So contempty 
was his bearing toward his life-long 
versary that he did not even take the tr 


dressed oa 


ble fully to possess himself of the pier 
phrases used by Mr. Gladstone, plac 
words in his mouth which he certai 
had not used at Oxford, and assigning 
him proceedings during the controy 
on the Eastern question for whiels it we 
appear there was no authority—at | 
Lord Beaconstield, though he undertook 1 
have “diligent made, never pro 
duced the challenged proof. Mr. Gl 
stone took the unusual course of addr 
ing a letter to Lord Beaconstield, pitiless 
pinning him to his statement, and demand 
ing his authority. This letter, with Lord 
Beaconstield’s reply, he read in the Hous 


search” 


| of Commons amida scene of lively excit 


;copy in his own handwriting. 


know ledge. | 


ment. Having occasion to write on 


incident, and being desirous to have «a 
authentic version of this remarkable co: 
respondence, [ sent a note to Mr. Glad 
stone, addressed to his place on the front 
opposition bench, asking him to favor 1 
With a copy of the manuseript of his let 
ter, supposing he chanced to have one by 
him. Within half an hour L received a 
As the 
document is historic, and the opportunits 
favorable for presenting to those who hay: 
not seen it a fac-simile of Mr. Gladston 
handwriting, the first page of the letter is 
reproduced on the opposite page. 

The Premier's dealing with the newspa 
pers of the day is even more rapid than lis 
He has 
all the London papers forwarded to lim ai 
Hawarden, but half an hour a day is th 
average of time required by him to muste 
their contents. He has for many years 
been accustomed to read the Pall Mall Ga 
cette, a journal from which he doubtless 
derives more satisfaction under its presen! 
editorship than was possible whilst Mr 
Greenwood steered the ship, and, with a 
ability and .a pertinacity of which 
Gladstone has himself made graceful 
cognition, managed it so as to do all that 
was possible to hamper the progress of 1] 
Liberal statesman. 


treatment of his correspondence. 


As summarizing no! 
only the events but the opinions of th 
day, Mr. Gladstone finds the evening jou 
nal a convenient means for mastering th 
drift of newspaper opinion. But he ha 
himself in marvellous degree the faculty 


os 
4 
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fear 


13 


“4 


that 


FAC-SIMILE OF FIRST PAGE OF MR. GLADSTONE’S LETTER TO LORD 


of seizing upon the real point at which a 
newspaper article may be aiming. If he 
had not chanced to be an illustrious Prime 
Minister, he would have made an exceed- 
ingly successful sub-editor. His half-hour 
impartially devoted to all the London 
newspapers probably leaves him as fully 
master of their contents as half a day oc 
cupied by an ordinary reader diligently 
plodding up and down the columns. 

A glance over the tables in the draw- 
ing-room at Hawarden Castle leads one to 


BEACONSFIELD 


the conviction that Mr, Gladstone is the 
most photographed man in the world. 
The tables are literally covered with pho- 
tographs, presenting the well-known face 
and figure in all habitual circumstances 
and attitudes. Mr. Gladstone submits to 
the photographer much upon the same 
principle that he endures many other of 
the experiences that sadden life. He re- 
cognizes a certain amount of possession 
that the public have in him, and if they 
insist on taking it out in photography, 


| 

. 


that is their affan It would be 


the 


POSs! 
ble to count number of 


marched 


Hinchinely up to the jenss 
mouth. [Lhe not only photographed oft 
en, but happily. having, indeed, by this 
Linnie aequired so much skill that he al 
Vavs comes out well.” In proof of hits 
trained endurance it may be mentioned 
that when he visited the studio of Mr 


Walker, the 


graph is 


artist Whose admirable photo 


produce din the portrait Which 
illustrates this article, the Premier gave 
which 


of time he stood unthnehingls 


him fifteen minutes, during space 
before the 


newatives 
More serious efforts in high 
Mr. Mil 


lais’s oil-painting, exhibited in the Acad 


camera, whilst fifteen several 
were taken 
er art are not less successful, 
my a year or two ago, and subsequently 
sent ona tour through the country, is one 
of the most beautiful paintings and most 
strecessful works of the great artist 
But perhaps it will be thougwht that 


photograph, anid scarcely this rreat work 


ho 


of Millais. COMmeS up to the interest POSSESS 
ed little 


In the drawn 


bv a painting which 


lies 
This 


Vo some two 


Ivory 


e-room at Hawarden, 


represents a chubbs little 
vears of ave, sitting at the knee of a littl 
girl in nymph-like costume, and fondly 
to be | letters 
has, in truth, one chubby little finger point 


supposed arning his 
whieh rests on his sis 

but his face 
{ 


‘at brown eves look inquiringly 


ed To vard the book. 


knees: Is raised, and two 


into 


hose of the beholder This is the child 
of the man who sits in the other 
] 


though 
the floor there 


the father 
beyond the measurement of 
between them the 
The little 


who died.” 


stretches 
long ars, 
is Mr. Gladstone’s “sister 


span of seventy ve 


girl 
The portrait was taken in Liverpool whilst 
Mr John Gladstone live l Rodney Street. 
It was even before the thne when Canning 


stood for the Laneashire town, and being 
carried through the streets by his enthusi 
astic supporters, halted before Mr. Glad 


stone’s house, and from the baleony ad 
dressed the throng, whilst from an Upper 
held in the arms, the 
chubby little boy with the big brown eves 
looked out with pleased wonder at the 
throng, the first political gathering he had 
been prominently present at 
that Youth and 
In so striking a manner as they are here 

the dumb yet speaking child in the ivory 
miniature, and the eloquent old man sit 
ting reading in the next room, drawing 


window, nurse's 


It is rarely 
Age are brought together 
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Sir Kenelm Digby by Vandycek. 


that 1 
To see Mr. G] 


stone holding the brass-framed miiniat 


somewhat close to the tire, feeling 


days are growing chill. 


in his hand, and looking down at the « 
smile, half 


and wholly sad, there comes | 


Dv face with a amused, |i 


eritiead, 


the memory of Coleridge's most music 
plaint 
When I was voung! ih, wolf whet 
Ah, for t change “twixt Now and Tl 
Phis breathing house not built with har 
This body that does me grievous wro! 


littering sands 


cliffs 


lightly then it 


and 
flashed along! 
those trim skiffs, unknown of vore, 
winding 
That ask il or oar, 
fear no spite of wind and _ tid 
eared this body for 


Youth and I 


lakes and rivers wide, 


no aid of s 


wind or weather 


lived togethe 


The revival ofa particular style in hous 
furnishing and decoration, so prevalent 
London and throughout the country, la 
not disturbed Hawarden Castle. Ther 
not a dado in the house; and one may loo 
round the walls in vain for any reminis 
cence of 
like a sa 
his fring 


peacock, spreading 


purple splendors of 


The 


that 


most notable combination of eolors 
of the visitor is the 


ereen table-cloth in the breakfast-room in 


strikes the eve 


combination with the chairs. whose cus 
ions are of a good lively red, and that, J 
that 
would make the place appear an earthly 
paradise to Mr. William Morris There 
Was a time when the fitful energy of Mi 
Ciadstone’s mind made inroads in the old 
china market 


understand, is not an arrangement’ 


There was then presented 
the spectacle of the greatest practical states 
man of the age tenderly handling a eracked 
tea-pot, and watching overa cupand saucer 
as if they were critical clauses in a Land 
Bill. But in 1874 he abjured this vanity 

and sold his collection, retaining the ivor 
ies and antique jewels now on exhibition 
There are 
still in one of the rooms at Hawarden two 


at South Kensington Museum. 


antique and handsome cabinets full of 
china, but they belonged to Mrs. Glad 
stone’s late brother. 

Nor are there, as in some of the ancestral 
homes of England, many notable pictures 
There are a good many portraits about, 
but Mrs. Gladstone modestly says that the 
only really valuable picture is a portrait of 
In the 
dining-room Sergeant Glynne, the founder 


Ve 

‘ { 

| 
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GLADSTONE AND HIS SISTER (1811). 


of the family, has the place of honor over 
the fire-place. Opposite to him is a charm 
ing family group. On the left is Sir Ste 
phen Glynne, Mrs. Gladstone's father; on 


theright, the beautiful faceof Lady Glynne. | 


Mes. Gladstone and her sister, Lady Lyt 
tleton, occupy the space between their fa 
ther and mother. There are also portraits 
of Sir John and Lady Glynne. In the 
rarden, just outside the hall, Sir John 
Glynne provided himself with perhaps a 
more lasting—certainly a more remarka- 
ble—memorial than is to be found on can- 
vas. He planted over a dozen limes close 
together so as to form a narrow ring. 
These have now grown to mighty heights, 
and in summer form a shady inclosure, 
known as Sir John’s Dressing-Room. 
There are a good many busts about the 
One of Mr. Gladstone, by 
Marochetti, stands in the hall at the foot 
of the stairease, and shows how little like 


various rooms. 


the original a great sculptor can by chance 


work out the marble. In the drawing 
room is a bust of Mrs. Gladstone, done in 
Rome in 1839, by Macdonald. A bust of 
Pitt stands close at hand, by right of dis- 
tant relationship with Mrs. Gladstone's 
family. In the corner by the fire-place 


babvhood, fondled on his sister's knee. 
In the drawing-room, as elsewhere, books 
literally abound. An omnivorous reader, 
a constant purchaser, and the recipient of 
Mr. Gladstone 


has been accumulating books all his life 


many gifts from authors, 


Having long since overflowed the library, 
they have got into the breakfast-room, and 
In order to 
keep pace with the ever-inereasing flood, 
Mr. Gladstone has invented, or adapted, 
an arrangement of book-eases of which he 


dominate the drawing-room. 


is pardonably proud. Instead of having 
them set along the walls after the ordinary 
fashion, he has both the library and the 
breakfast-room buttressed, as it were, with 


book-eases. Atright angles with the walls 


| there stand out into the room book-shelves 


to hold two books set 
vard. Re 


cesses are left wide enough for one to enter 


just broad enough 
edge to edge, with the title out 


is noe limit to 
s except 


and select a book, and there 
the slim rows of upright book-case 
the length of the wall. 

Mr. Herbert Gladstone. when at home, 
lives at Hawarden Castle. Mr. W. H. 
Gladstone, the eldest son, lives with his 
brother Stephen at the rectory, which is 
connected with the castle by means of a 


isan alto-relievo of Herbert Gladstone in | telephone. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 
The cold neutralitv of an impartial 
Berk 
en jurymen were out 
They had been outa longtime. But, 
patiently or impatiently, the crowd wait 
ed the 


Anne's testimony had shaken 


It had been proved that the supposed r 

val friend of the wife's, and th: 

the loved her; it had been prov 

that Mrs. Heathcote was happy with he 

husband, and that he had been devoted { 

herup tothe last hour of her life on eart}) 
But there still remained the stairway, and 
the marks of that left hand. 


Was a 


wife 


“HE OBEYED WITHOUT COMMENT.”—[SEE PAGE 757. | 


theory that the wife had tormented and 
her husband, that their life  to- 
gether had been unhappy; but it had not 
touched the circumstantial evidence re 
garding the movements of the prisoner at 
That remained unchanged. 


taunted 


Timloesville. 


During the period of waiting, the news 
papers were brought in and read. The 
skilled pens had not failed to picture the 
vivid impression and surprise produced 
by the unexpected appearance and test! 
mony of the new witness. 


| | 
| 
Gey > By 
| 4 
: 


ANNE. 


‘But if the conversation, now given in 
full, was remarkable,” they wrote, **the cir- 
cumstances were remarkable as well. It 
must be remembered that probably those 
words would never have been spoken if the 


subject of them, Captain Heathcote, had not | 


been, according to the belief of both speak- 
ers, dead, gone forever from earth. 
softens all hearts, brings hidden feelings 
to the surface, reconciles enemies. Words 
are spoken over a coffin which could never 
be spoken elsewhere. In this case, death 
brought together these two women, who, 
it must not be forgotten, also, seemed to 
have loved each other in the past with a 
warm affeetion whieh even their later 
jealousy could not subdue. 

“The most profound sensation of the 
day was produced when the new witness, 
before the throng of listeners, was obliged 
to acknowledge the remarkable avowal 
overheard and reported by Bagshot. But 


ed into a triumph by the instant admira- 
tion which all mghtly minded persons 
present gave to the noble bravery which 
thus sacrificed its dearest and holiest feel- 
ings to save a life. For although the 


jurymen have as yet come to no agree- | 
ment, the general outside opinion is that | 
this new testimony has turned the scale, | 


and that Captain Heathcote will be ac- 
quitted.” 

But the newspaper's hope was not ver- 
ified. 

The long warm summer day drew to- 
ward its close; darkness fell. Lights were 
brought in, and tired people fanned them- 
selves, but would not go, because it was 
rumored that the decision was near at 
chand. The heavy summer beetles flew 
in through the open windows, knocked 
themselves against the walls, fell to the 
floor, and then slowly and with much 
buzzing repeated the manceuvre. In a 
city the throng would have gone out and 
returned, but country people have more 
acquiescent patience. 

At last there was a stir, followed by a 
hum. The jurymen were returning—had 
returned. Rachel Bannert lifted her fan, 
that people might not see how pale she 
had grown. Miss Teller involuntarily 
rose. Anne was not present; she was 
alone in Miss Teller’s parlor across the 
square, sitting in the darkness by the open 


window, her eyes fixed on the lights of | 


the court-room opposite, visible through 
the trees. 
Vou. LXIV.—No. 3883.—48 


| tree-shaded square. 


| first sigrral, and run. 


| this,” he said. 


| and drew a long breath of relief. 
| was trembling violently. 
} - 


looked straight into the 
faces of the jurymen: this part seemed 
less trying to him than what had gone 
before. 

And then it was told. They had nei 
ther convicted nor acquitted him. They 


The accused 


| had disagreed. 
Death 


One spectator had refused to endure the 
air of the court-room; he had gone out 
side, and walked up and down in the little 
Passing the house oe 


| cupied by Miss Teller, his own figure hid 
;}den in the shadows, he had noticed the 


outline in the window in the half-dark 
ness, and knew who it was. 
This spectator had no more intention of 


| losing the final moment than the most per 
| sistent countryman there. 
| the habit of using his money, now that he 


But being in 


had it, rather than himself, he had posted 
two sentinels, sharp-eyed boys whom he 


had himself selected, one in an upper win 
this moment of cruel ordeal was convert- | 


dow of the court-room, on the sill, the oth- 
er outside, on a sloping roof. The boy in 
the window was to keep watch; the boy on 
the roof was to drop to the ground at the 
3y means of this 
human telegraph he expected to reach the 
window himself, through a little house 
whose door sfood open, and whose mistress 
had already been paid for the right of way, 
in time to see and hear the whole. 

The instant the verdict was announced, 
or rather the want of verdict, this man left 
the window, hastened down through the 
little house, and was across the square al- 
most before any one in the court-room had 
risen. The people would be slow in com- 
ing out: the stairway was narrow, and the 
crowd dense. The square was therefore 
silent and empty when he went up the 
steps of Miss Teller’s house, and stepped 
across the little baleony to the open win- 
dow. 

Anne?” he said. 

A figure stirred within; then rose. 

‘‘They have disagreed. The case will 
now go over to the November term, when 
there will be a new trial.” 

She swayed forward slightly. Still 
standing outside, the narrow sill between 
them, he stretched out one arm and put it 
around her, supporting her gently. 

‘It was your testimony that secured 
‘*T consider the disagree- 
ment tantamount to a final acquittal.” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
Yet she 
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“T am going away early to-morrow | 
morning,” said Dexter, after a pause. 
there anything I can do for you? Will 
you not tell me your plans ?” 

“Yes always. Everything concerning 
me you shall always know, if you care to 
know. 


But, so far, [ have no plans.” 

* You do not wish to return eastward 
with me?” 

‘* Not at present.” 

*T leave you with Miss Teller,” he said, 
repressing a sigh. ‘*That is more than 


| 
safety.” 

‘**T shall not stay long.” 

“You will write to me?’ 

“Wes. 

People were now coming into the square 
on the other side. He drew her forward, 
and looked at her lingeringly in the hght 
from the street lamp. 

“Itismy last look, Anne,” he said, sadly. 

‘Tt need not be.” 

‘“Yes, it must be. You have chosen.” | 
He released her, took her hands, and press- 
ed them earnestly. ‘* Good-by,” he said. 
‘You are quite sure there is nothing more 
I can do?” 

‘*There is one thing.” 

What?” 

‘* Believe that he is innocent.” 

**Child,” he said. not press the 
wound. But I will try to believe it, for 
your sake.” 

Then he turned, and was gone. At 
dawn he was on his way back to his post 
at the capital of his State. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

“T have no other than a woman’s reason : 

I think him so because I think him so.” 

—SHAKSPEARE. 
SUMMER was at its height. Multomah 
had sunk into its former quietude; the 
court-room was closed, the crowd gone. 
The Bannerts, Varees, and their friends 
were on an island they had discovered off 
the coast of Maine, and mistaken people 
were going to Caryl’s under the delusion 
that it was an especially exclusive and 
fashionable resort. The excitement con- 
cerning the trial had died down; for no- 
thing more could happen until November, 
and in the mean time there was the sum- 
mer to enjoy. And beyond this small 
circle the hearts of the people at large 
were filled by the greater story of the Sev- 


en Days around Richmond. 


Miss Teller remained at Multomah, and 
Anne was with her, for Miss Lois was on 
her way to join them. Poor little André 
was dead, released from his pain at last, 
and Miss Lois was free—free, but almost 
broken-hearted. The little boy had grown 
into her inmost and deepest affection, the 
repressed affection of the mother. Almost 
broken-hearted, it was a relief and a com 
fort to know that Anne needed her, and 
clad in her new but rigidly economical 
mourning garb, she started southward 
with a full heart and much energy. Her 
love for Anne had made her throughout 
the whole the most vehement partisan the 
accused man had gained. She was plead 
er, detective, judge, and jury in one. She 
spent the hours of the journey partly in 
tears for the child whose voice she would 
never hear more, whose little eruteh was 
laid aside forever, and partly in maturing 
a hundred different plans for the accom 
plishment of their new object. 

For Anne, Miss Lois, and Miss Teller 
were now linked together by a purpose 
a purpose whose results were vague, un 
certain, and chimerical, yet a purpose 
which was to be carried out, namely, to 
go to Timloesville or its neighborhood in 
person, and, unsuspected themselves, un 
der assumed names if necessary, searcli 
for the real murderer there. Miss Teller, 
who had found oceupation and comfort 
in small plans and manceuvres for Heat}: 
cote’s personal comfort in the prison, rose 
to excitement when this new idea was first 
presented to her. ‘‘We must have ad 
vice,” she began. ‘*Thelawyers—’ Then 
she paused, seeing in the young face upon 
whose expressions she had already come 
to rely a non-agreement. 

‘* No, we must tell no one,” said Anne. 
‘“The lawyers have already used all their 
skill; and detectives work from clews—a 
beginning. We have no clews; we shall 
work from no beginning save the immovy- 
able and absolute certainty that he is in- 
nocent. Dear Miss Teller, they say that 
women sometimes jump at the truth by 
intuition; it is to this instinct, and to this 
alone, that we must trust now.” 

how ean I go with you at present 
answered Miss Margaretta, her mind re 
verting to some furniture whieh she had 
looked at the day before—furniture which 
was to make his narrow room more com 
fortable. 

‘‘T do not think you can go; it would 
be noticed if you went away, especially as 
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it is known that you have taken this house 
for the summer. But I could go; and 
there is Miss Lois. She is free now, and 
the echurch-house will be very lonely,” 
said Anne, the tears springing as she 
thought of the child, the last of the little 


black-eyed boys, now taken from her for- | 


ever. 

“T know no one for whom I have a 
creater respect than that remarkable wo- 
man,” said Miss Teller, reverentially. 
will be a great gratification, as well as a 
mental strengthener, to see her.” 

“Tt will be however, that 
should not come here, I think,” said Anne. 
“Our plan must not be suspected. 
bid you good-by here, and return to New 
York; every one will see me start. Then 


best, 


. 
Iean meet Miss Lois, and we two can go 


together to Timloesville by another route. 
At Timloesville nobody will know Miss 
concealed. There were only a few per- 
sons from Timloesville present at the trial, 
and I think I could evade them. 
Miss Lois, there would be no danger.” 

‘**T should have liked to meet Miss Hins- 
dale,” said Miss Margaretta, in a tone of 
regret. ‘* But you know best.” 

‘Oh, no, no,” said Anne, letting her 
arms fall by her sides in despondency. 
‘TL sometimes think that I know nothing, 
and less than nothing, worse than no- 
thing. Moments come when I would give 
years of my life for one hour of support, 
one hour of restful dependence upon some 
one stronger and wiser than I am, who 
would tell me what I ought and ought not 
to do.” 

But this outburst distressed Miss Mar- 
caretta: if the pilot lost heart, what would 
become of the passengers? Anne saw her 
nervousness, and controlled herself again. 

‘When will you start ?” said the elder 
woman, relieved, and bringing forward a 
date. Miss Teller found great comfort in 
fixed dates. 

“T can not tell. 
from Miss Lois.” 

‘*T will write to her myself immediate- 
y,” said Miss Margaretta, putting on her 
glasses. And she did write. The pages 
that she wrote to Miss Lois, and the pages 
with which Miss Lois replied, were many, 
full, underscored, vehement, and sanguine. 
Before the correspondence ended they had 
(on paper) convicted and hanged the mur- 
derer, and carefully buried him. 

One morning during this interval Miss 


We must first hear 


i 


I will | 


As to} 


Teller was seized with a new idea, ** Anne, 
would it not be better that you should see 
Ward she asked, eagerly. ‘* I had not 


| thought of it before; but perhaps he can 
| tell you something that will be of use.” 


can not see him.” 
“You should not think of yourself,” 


| said Miss Margaretta, raising her long fin- 
| 
| ger to emphasize her reproof. 
| a ease ourselves are nothing. 


such 
The sheriff 
and the persons in charge under him are 


| possessed of excellent dispositions; no one 
| need know of your visit, and of course I 
she | 


should accompany you.” 
Anne looked at her in silence. She was 
still a majestic personage, in spite of grief 


;and anxiety; her hair, Roman nose, and 
| cap were Imposing as ever. 


But Anne was 
wondering whether she had lost all re- 


|} membrance of her own youth, whether 
| her youth had not held any feelings which 
Lois, and I shall keep myself ina measure | 


would make her comprehend the depth of 


| What she was asking now. 


But Miss Teller was not thinking of 
herself or of Anne. She had but one 
thought—Heatheote, Heatheote, Helen's 
husband, and how to save him. 

‘Ldo not see how you can hesitate,” 
she said, the tears suffusing her mild eyes, 
‘“when it is for poor Helen's sake.” 

‘Yes,’ said Anne; ‘‘ but Helen is dead. 
How can we know—how can we be sure 
—what she would wish?” She seemed to 
be speaking to herself. She rose, went to 
the window, and stood there looking out. 

‘*She would wish to have him saved,” 
replied Miss Teller. ‘* He may be able to 
tell you something, and as you have re- 
fused to have the aid of lawyers, you 
should see him yourself. For you could 
not depend upon my report of his words. 
It has been represented to me more than 
once in my life that I have a tendency 
toward forgetting what has been various- 
ly mentioned as the knob, point, and gist 
of a thing. It is a mystery to me anda 
pain to me that you, Helen’s friend, should 
demur now, after the far heavier ordeal 
which you have passed through, and pass- 
ed through, as I thought, with great bray- 
ery.” 

Miss Teller spoke with more severity 
than she had ever used before. Personal 
considerations seemed.as nothing to her 
compared with the acquittal of Helen's 
husband. She could not know that to 
Anne the court-room with its sea of faces 
was less, far less, of an ordeal than that 
quiet narrow room with its solitary occu- 
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pant. But Anne, after 
with herself, yielded. The visit was ap- 
pointed for the next day. 

The county jail; the stone hall; a lock 
ed door. Anne and Miss Teller entering. | 
he 
knew that they were coming, and was 
prepared. Gravely he said, ‘It is kind 
to come ;" and then for a moment they 
looked at each other. 


The prisoner rose to receive them ; 


It was almost as 
though they had met in another world, 
with the still barrier of death between | 
them and all that had happened on earth. 
Anne felt her fear fade away, and a quiet, | 
sad calmness taking its place. 

For, looking at him now, it could be 
seen that he was much changed; part of 
this, however, was due to the wound and 
to the unaccustomed confinement in the 
oppressive heats of a lowland summer. 
His face, although still bronzed, was thin; 
his clothes hung loosely from his broad 
shoulders. There was something so wide- | 
ly different in his expression and aspect 
from that of the idle, brown-eyed lounger | 
she had known at Caryl’s that, if Anne 
had thought of it, she must have wept ; | 
but she did not think of it, at least then. 
Heatheote’s eyes were still brown, but the | 
old expressions which had accomplished 
so much in their day were gone. Grego 
ry Dexter would never have oceasion to 
find fault with them again. The old lin- | 
gering glance had vanished; the indolent 
indifference had given place to a stern self- 
repression. Heatheote had never cared to 
be popular; but when the blow fell, it had 
been an overwhelming surprise to him 
that the most unenlight- 
ened country farmer, could suppose him 
guilty. It was the lesson which supercil- 
ious, careless men, such as he had been, 
learn sometimes, namely, that the outside 
publie judges them precisely as it judges 
the rest of the world, with no more favor 
or expectation of anything better or high- 
er than it gives to all others, his inferiors 
as well as his equals. 

They were seated. He knew of their 
plan, their ‘‘woman’s plan”: Miss Teller 
hadtold him. He had objected to it strong- 
ly and determinedly, but without avail. 
Miss Teller came home every day won over 
to his view of it, and then as regularly 
changed her mind, and went back to their 
first idea. 

He was now expected to speak, to search 
his memory and see if he could not find 
something new. Miss Teller, with atouch- 


any one, even 


a hard conflict | 


ing eagerness to be of use and business 


like, produced pen and paper, and put on 


| her glasses, in order to be in readiness to 


take notes. 

But he could not speak. When he saw 
Anne sitting opposite, her beauty intensi 
fied by her mourning garb, but a deep 
shadow of sadness on her face—when he 
remembered all the past and his own part 
in it, all the present and her connection 
with his dark lot—he rose suddenly, turn 
ed his back to them, and went across to 
his little grated window. 

Miss Teller spoke to him anxiously ; 
did not answer. There was something 
rising in his throat which he would not 
betray. For Heathcote, like Dexter, 


] 


| lieved that his chances were adverse, and 


even if he escaped conviction, he would 
never be cleared entirely from the dark 


cloud which would hang over him and all 


his life like a pall. 
‘**Dear Ward,” said Miss Teller, eoing 


| to him and putting her hand on his shoul 


der, 


She drew forth a fresh handker 
chief as she spoke, and began to weep in 


Ido not wonder that you are oy 
come.” 


| company. 


He made a strong effort, recovered his 


self-control, and returned to the table; but 


Miss Teller, who, having once begun, was 
unable to stop so quickly, remained where 
she was. Anne, to break the painful mo 


| ment, began to quickly ask her previous 


ly arranged questions. ‘‘Is there any 
thing you ean recall concerning the man 
who came by and spoke to you while you 
were bathing ?” she said, looking at him 
cravely. 


No. 


I could not see him; it was very 


| dark.” 


‘* What did he say ?” 

‘* He asked if the water was cold.” 

‘* How did he say it ?” 

“Simply, ‘Is the water cold?” 

‘““Was there any foreign accent, any 
drawl, hesitation, or peculiarity, no mat 
ter how slight, in his voice or utterance 2” 

do not recall any. Stay—lI believe 
he did say, ‘gold’ for ‘ cold,’ or at least 
something like it. But country people 
speak in all sorts of ways.” 

Miss Teller hurriedly returned to her 
chair, and after wiping her eyes, wrote 
down ‘‘cold” and ‘‘ gold” in large letters 
on her sheet of paper, and surveyed the 
words critically. 

‘Is there nothing else you can recall?” 
pursued Anne. 


« 


i 
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ANNE. 


fod 


“No. Why do you dwell upon him ?” 
he answered, moodily. 

‘* Beeause he is the murderer.” 

“Oh, Anne, is he ?—is he?” eried Miss 
Margaretta, with as much excitement as | 
if Anne had proved her words and con- 
victed him. 

‘Why do you think so?” asked Heath- 


cote. 
‘Ido not know. I feel it; that is all.” | 

what Anne feels is no child's 
play,” said Miss Teller. 

The remark, half meaningless as it was, 
seemed to touch the man who heard it. 
He raised his hand, and, with his elbow | 
on the table, sat shading his eyes. 

“Will you please now describe to me | 
exactly what occurred, in detail, from the 
hour you arrived in that village until | 
Helen’s—until you were brought here?” 
said Anne. 

He quietly repeated his account of the | 
evening's events as he had first given it, 
with hardly the variation of an adjective. | 

‘Are you sure that you took the two 
towels? Might it not be possible that you 
took only one? For then the second one, 
found at the end of the meadow trail, | 
might have been taken by the other per- 
son, the murderer.” 

‘*No; I took two. I remember it be- 
cause I put first one in my pocket, and | 
then the other, and I spoke iaughingly to 
Helen about my left-handed awkward- | 
It was the first time he had men- 


ness, 


tioned his wife’s name; his voice was very 
grave and gentle as he pronounced it. 


Anne’s lips quivered. For an instant 
it seemed as if she would lose control of 
herself, and Heathcote saw it. 

‘Do not grieve,” he said. 

The expression of his face saved her. 
Why should he have anything more to 
bear ? 

She went on quickly with her inquiry. 
Was there much money in the purse ?” 

“T think not. She gave me almost all | 
she had brought with her as soon as we | 
met.” 

“Ts it a large river?” 

‘Rather deep; in breadth only a mill- 
stream.” 

Then there was a silence. It seemed as 
though they all felt how little there was 
to work with, to hope for. 

“Will you let Miss Teller draw on a 
sheet of paper the outline of your hand ?” 
said Anne. 

He obeyed without comment. 


in his cheeks. 


ville,” 


| beginning. 


| at Anne. 


| that is in me,” 


‘**Now please place your hand in this 
position,” let her 
As she spoke, she 


continued, 
draw the finger-tips.” 


she 


; extended her own left hand, with the fin 


ger-tips touching the table, as if she was 


| going to grasp and draw toward her some 
| thing which lay underneath. 


A flush rose 
“T will have nothing to 
do with it,” he said, haughtily. 

Oh, Ward, when Anne asks you!” said 
Miss Teller. 

‘IT do not wish her to go to Timloes 
he said, with hot emphasis; ‘'I 
have been utterly opposed to it from the 
Those who believe I could do 
such a deed may continue to believe it; it 
is nothing to me.” 

He spoke to Miss Teller, but he looked 
She, trembling and flushing, 
rose and came to him. 

‘**T can not explain in words the hope 
she said; ‘‘ but such a hope 
I certainly have. Even if I fail, it will be 
a comfort to have tried. Then Jet metry.” 

‘* Does any one know of it?” 

‘No one—I mean no one besides Mr. 
Dexter.” 

‘* Dexter has done more for me than 


Sut Heatheote drew back. 


| could have been expected, at least on the 
| score of old acquaintance,” said Heathcote. 


“T never knew him well.” 

“Ah, yes, he is indeed your devoted 
friend,” said Miss Teller, warmly. 
it from the first.”’ 

But a change in Anne’s face had struck 
Heatheote. ‘*He thinks me guilty,” he 
said. 

‘*Never! never!” cried Miss Teller. 

** He does; and Miss Douglas knows that 
he does.” 

“Tell him no, Anne -tell him no.” 

But Anne could not. ‘‘ He said he would 
try—" she began; then, remembering that 
this was almost worse than the other, she 
paused, 

“Tt makes no difference,” said Heath 
cote, proudly, after an instant of silence. 
But his face showed that he felt the sting. 

“Oh, Anne, how can you have him for 
your friend?, And I, who trusted him so!” 
said Miss Teller, again dissolved in tears. 

As Mr. Heathcote has said,” answered 
Anne, steadily, ‘‘it makes no difference. 
Mr. Dexter brought me here, in spite of 
his belief, and that should be more to his 
credit than as though he had brought me 
with the same faith that we have. And 
now, Miss Teller, as I have learned all 
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to go.” 
She rose. 
if to detain her; then his hand fell, and 
he rose also. 
‘T suppose we can stay until Jason 
knocks 7” Miss Margaretta, hesita 
tingly 


said 


Heathcote made a motion as | 
| set 


anew surveyed Anne. 


*T would rather go now, please,” said | 


Anne. For she was afraid lest she should 


break down: she found that she had begun 
the thin 
Bya 
strange freak of memory, the old scenes | 


to dwell upon the change in him 
cheeks, stern mouth, and sad eyes. 


at Caryl’s were thronging into her mind: 
the little arbor, the cane in his idle hand 
making the tunnel which had disturbed 
the minds of the ants, the early morning 
in the garden, and what he had said; she 
was fearful lest the scenes in the West 
Virginia farm-house should also take pos- 
session of her, and, with a mist blurring 
her eyes, she turned hurriedly toward the 
door 

Miss Teller rosé, disappointed but obedi 
ent; she bade Heathcote good-by, and said 
that she would come again on the morrow. 

Then he stepped forward. ** I shall not 
see you again,” he said to Anne, holding 
out lis hand. He had not offered to take 
her hand before. 

She gave him hers, and he held it fora 
moment. No word was said; it was a 
mute farewell. 

Then she passed out, followed by Miss 
Teller, and the door was closed. 

“Why, you had ten minutes longer,” 
said Jason, the deputy, keeping watch out- 
side in the stone hall. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL. 


“ Affairs are accomplishe I through patience. 


The 


would live with us on the island always 
-and that that would be the whole!” she 
**But we must do what is 

She sighed again, and 
“You are much 
changed, child,” she said. Then 
thing of the old spirit returned to he 


said, sighing. 


before 


us.” 


|**T wish those fort ladies could see you 


now!” she said, taking off her spectacles 


) and wiping them with a combative air. 


Having listened carefully to all Anne 
story, she began to arrange their own plans 
to correspond with it, and to fit the neces 
sities of the occasion. She prepared a 
long history, which would have satisfied 
even herself as third person, forgetting 
that the mental processes of Timloesyil|: 
people were not like her New England 
own, They were to be aunt and niece, of 
the same name, which, after long cogita 
tion, she decided should be Young, ** be 
cause it has a plain, respectable sound, and 
is at the other end of the alphabet. All 
our names are at the beginning, you know 
—except, indeed, that of Miss Teller; but | 
have long thought that while evidently a 
highly amiable person, Miss Teller must 
be lacking in what I call backbone.” 

Anne, too much engrossed with her own 
thoughts, and too weary after telling all 
her story, to recall that as regarded back 
bone, in its literal significance, Miss Mar 
garetta possessed a length and strength 
which would have impressed even Miss 
Lois herself, made no reply, and the New 
England woman went on with her weay 
ing. She was to be a widow (could it be 
possible that, for once in her life, she wish 
ed to know how it would seem?). | And 


|} Anne was to be her husband's niece. 
| ** That will account for the lack of resem 


fisherman, unassisted by destiny, could not catch a | 


fish in the Tigris; and the fish, without fate, could 
not have died on dry land.”’—Saanp1. 


ANNE met Miss Lois in New York; they 


remained there a day in order to rest and | 


arrange their plans. Miss Lois had never 
in New York before; but it would 
take more than New York to confuse Miss 
There was much to tell, much to 
Seated in a straight - backed 


been 


Lois. 
explain, 


chair, the only one the room contained, 
the elder woman systematically and com- | 


prehendingly listened. 


blance,” she said, fitting all the little parts 
of her plan together like the pieces of a 
puzzle. She had even constructed an elab 
orate legend of said dead husband, and 
enumerated its details with much relish 
His name, it appeared, had been Asher, 
and he had been something of a trial to 
her, although at the last he had ** expe 
rienced religion,” and died thorough] 
saved. His brother John, Anne's father. 


/had studied for the ministry, and died of 


galloping consumption’ —a consola 
tion toallhisfriends. Miss Lois deseribed 
accurately both of these death-beds, and 
quoted the inscriptions on the tombstones 

Her own name was to be Hitty, from Me 


‘How different it all is from the old | hitable, and Anne’s was to be Ruth. 
days when we thought that you and Rast ! ‘* You,” she said, ‘‘ are to be worn out with 
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ee that there was remaining, I would like 


ANNE. 


keeping the accounts of an Asylum for the 
Aged, in Washington—which is the far 
thest thing I ean think of frem teaching 
children in New York—and Ihave brought 
you into the country for rest and change.” 
Anne was dismayed. shall certain 


ly make some mistake in all this,” she said. | 


‘Not if you will pay attention. You 
ean always say your head aches when vou 
do not want to talk. Iam not sure but 
that you had better be threatened with 
something serious—a dancing of the spinal 
marrow would do, [ think,” said Miss Lois, 
surveying her companion retlectively. 
‘It will have to be something peculiar, 
because vou look so well.” 

“Oh, do let me be myself, dear Miss 
Lois,’ pleaded Anne. 


“Aunt Hitty. If you are going to make 


down and learn it by heart. It is a deep 
deep ourselves.” 
They arrived at their destination, not by 


the south. 
loesville present at the trial had been per- 
sons connected with the hotel. 


under their observation, they took lodg- 
ings ata farm-house at some distance from 


ley. Anne was not to enter the town at 


all; but Miss Lois was to examine ‘‘every | 
inch.” 
The first day passed safely, and the see- 


ond and third. Anne was now suflicient- 
ly accustomed to her new name not to 


ciently instructed in her headaches not to 
repudiate them when inquiries were made ; 
Miss Lois announced, therefore, that the 
search could begin. She classified the di- 
visions under heads. 
First. The criminal must be left-handed. 
Second, He must say ** gold” for *‘eold.” 


Third. As Timloesville was a secluded | 


village to which few strangers were at- 
tracted, and as it was stated at the trial 
that no strangers were noticed in its vicin- 


probable that the deed was done, not as 
the prosecution declared, by the one stran- 
ger who was there, namely, Heathcote, but 
by no stranger 
the village itself or its neighborhood. 
Fourth. As the arrival of Mr. and Mrs. 
Heathcote was unexpected, the deed must 


| Hotel, and 


‘Hitty,” said Miss Lois, correctively, | 


ito the hotel, and were shown over 
| very floor” which had been pressed by the 
train, but in the little country stage from | 
The only witnesses from Tim- | 


In order | 
that Anne might not by any chance come | 


mitted. 
| alike deed would have injured the patron- 
age of an inn; but the neighborhood of 
start when she was addressed, and suffi- | Timloesville was not one of them. 
| people slowly took in and appreciated their 


| peat the tale, even to a non-diner. 
ity either before or after the murder, it was | 


have been done upon impulse: chere was 
no time for a plan. 

Fifth. The motive was robbery : the mur 
der might have been a second thought, oe 
casioned by Helen’s stirring. 

Miss Lois did not waste her time. With- 
in a few days she was well known in Tim- 
loesville—** the widow Young, staying at 
Farmer Blackie’s, with her niece, who is 
out of health, poor thing, and her aunt so 
anxious about her.” It was so strange 
that Mrs. Young had not heard of their 
murder, their own celebrated murder. The 
baker's wife feit that this ignorance was a 
reflection upon the attractions of the town. 


| She therefore proposed to the affable widow 


that she should go herself to the Timloe 
with her ‘‘own eyes.” 
*Ttll just eurdle you to hear the story on 


*see” 


| the very precise spot,” she declared. 
mistakes, Ruth, you had better write it | 


Mrs. Young was willing to be eurdled, 


\if Mrs. Strain would accompany her; and 
job we're entering upon, and we must be | 


on the next afternoon, therefore, they went 


footsteps of the murderer, his beautiful 
wife, and her highly respectable maid, the 
estimable and observing (one might almost 
say providentially observing) Lueretia 
Bagshot. The landlord himself, Mr. Cas 


| par Graub, did not disdain to accompany 
| them. 
the village, on the opposite side of the val- 


Mr. Graub had attended the trial 
as a witness, and had hardly ceased since 
to admire himself for his own perspicuous 
cleverness in owning the hotel where such 
a very distinguished crime had been com- 
There might be loealities where 


The 


event, asan anaconda is said slowly to take 


| in and appreciate his dinner; they digest- 


ed it at their leisure. Farmers coming in 


| on Saturdays, instead of bringing luncheon 


in a tin pail, as usual, went to the expense 
of dining at the hotel, with their wives 
and daughters, in order to see the room, 
the blind, and the outside stairway. Mr. 
Graub was therefore well satisfied to re- 
Yor 
Mrs. Young was a stranger from Wash- 
ington. Whoknew but that Washington 
itself might be stirred to a dining interest 


|in the scene of the tragedy, especially as 
rather by a resident in | 


the second trial was still to come ? 

The print of the left hand on the blind 
was solemnly displayed; the impression 
was faint—hardly more than an outline. 
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‘And here is the cloth that covered the 
bureau,” continued the landlord, taking it 
from a paper and spreading it on the old 
fashioned chest of drawers. ‘'It is not 
the identieal cloth, for that was required 


wider than his, as though they were cush, 
ioned with flesh underneath. Mrs. Strain’s 


| substantial step was now heard coming 


at the trial, together with a fac-simile of | 


the blind: but this one is exactly like it, 
blue-bordered and fringed identically the 
same, and we traced the spots on it pre 
cisely similar to the other before we let it 
go. We knew, being public-spirited, that 
folks would naturally wish to see it.” 

“Tt is indeed deeply interesting,” sigh- 
ed Mrs. Young. ‘Ll wonder, now, what 
the size of that hand might be. Not yours, 
Mr. Graub; yours is a very small hand. 
Let me compare. Suppose I place my fin- 
gers so (L will not touch it). Yes, a large 
hand, without doubt, anda left hand. Do 
you know of any left-handed persons about 
here ?” 

“Why, the man himself was left-hand 
ed,” answered the landlord and the bak- 
wife together—‘* Captain Heathcote 
himself.” 

‘He had been wounded, and had his 
right arm in a sling,” added Mr. Graub. 

yes,” said the widow; ** remem- 
ber now. 
sured ?” 

‘Yes; [have the exact figures,” replied 
the landlord, producing a note-book, and 
reading the item aloud in a slow, impor- 
tant voice. 


Were those impressions mea- 


“Did you measure them yourself ?” 
asked the widow. ‘* Because if you did 
it, I know the figures are correct.” 

**No, I did not measure them myself,” 
answered the landlord, not unimpressed 
by this confidence. ** I can, however, re- 
measure them in a moment if it would be 
any gratification to you.” 

‘Tt would be—immense,” said the wid- 
ow. Whereupon he went down stairs for 
a measure. 

‘*T am subject to dizziness myself, but 
I must hear some one go down and come 
up that outside stairway,” said Mrs. Young 
to the baker’s wife while he was absent. 
‘Would you do it for me? I want to 
imagine the whole.” 

Mrs. Strain, although stout, consented; 
and when her highly decorated bonnet 
was out of sight, the visitor swiftly drew 
out the paper outline of Heathecote’s hand 
which Anne had given her, and compared 
it with the impressions. It was not like 
them. The other hand seemed broader 
than Heathcote’s, and the finger-tips were 


| appeared, 


heavily up, but the pattern was already safi 
ly returned to Mrs. Young's deep pocket, 

* Thave been picturing the whole,” shi 
said, impressively, as Mrs. Strain’s head 
‘*T do assure you that when | 
heard your step, goose-flesh rose and ran 
like ightning down my spine.” And then 
Mrs. Strain, although out of breath, eon 
sidered that her services were well repaid 

Mr. Graub now returned, and measured 
the prints with nicest accuracy. Owing 
to the widow's compliment to his hands 
he had stopped to wash them, in order to 
give a finer effect to the operation. Mrs 
Young requested that the figures should 


| be written down for her on a slip of paper, 


‘‘asa memento”; and then, with one more 
exhaustive look at the blind, the stairway, 
and the garden, she went away, accom 
panied by her friend, leaving Mr. Graub 
more than ever convinced that he was a 
very remarkable man. 

Mrs. Strain was easily induced to fin 
ish the afternoon's dissipations by going 
through the grass meadow by the side of 
the track made by the murderer on his 
way to the river. They walked ** by the 
side,” beeause the track itself was railed 


otf. So many persons had visited the 


meadow that Mr. Graub had been obliged 
to protect his relic in order to preserve its 
identity, and even existence. The little 
trail was now conspicuous by the fringing 
of grass which still stood erect on each 
side of it, the remainder of the meadow 
having been trodden flat. 

‘It ends at the river,” said Mrs. Young, 
musingly. 

‘* Yes, where he came to wash his hands. 
And what his innard thoughts must have 
been at sech a moment I leaves you, Mrs. 
Young, solemnly to consider,” said the 
baker's wife. 

Mrs. Young then returned homeward, 
after having thanked her new friend for 
a‘ very agreeable day.” 

‘‘The impressions are too indistinct to 
be of any real use, Ruth,” she said, as she 
removed her bonnet. ** I believe it was so 
stated also at the trial, was it not? But 
if I have eyes, those impressions do not 

‘“Of course they do not, since it is the 
hand of another person,” replied Anne, 
who was sitting by the window, weary 
with inaction and despondency. ‘ But 


| 
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did you notice, or rather could you see, 
what the variations were ?” 

“Yes: a larger hand, and the fingers 
probably shorter. The only point, how- 
ever, that I could jump at decidedly was 

-cushion of flesh at the ends of the fin 
revs. But even that some people would 
eall a guess.” 

At sunset they went through the fields 
together to the point on the river-bank 
where the meadow trail ended. ‘* The 
river knows all,” said Anne, looking wist- 
fully at the smooth water. 

* They think so too, for they've dragged 
ta number of times,” responded Miss Lois, 
“and all the boys in the neighborhood 
have been diving here ever since. They 


faney that the purse, watch, and rings are | 


n the mud at the bottom.” 

‘Miss Lois,” said the girl, suddenly, 
‘perhaps he went away in a boat!” 

‘My name is Hetty—Aunt Hetty; and 
I do wish, Ruth, you would not so con- 
stantly forget it. In a boat? Well, per- 
haps he did. But I do not see how that 


helps it. To-morrow is market-day; [| 


must go to the village and look out for 
left-handed men. I shall have to have 
my eyes about me in this business.” 


‘He went away in a boat,” repeated | 
Anne, musingly, as they went homeward 


through the dusky fields. But the man 
was no nearer or plainer because she had 


taken his shadowy form from the main | 


road and placed it in a boat on the river. 


A HEREDITARY WITNESS. 
I—A DISAPPEARANCE. 


ere ELDEN disappeared on the | 


27th day of March, 1847. Fortesque 
Elden, his uncle, who lived at Borough- 
ton, in Blankshire, was an elderly bach- 
elor who had passed the early part of his 
life in India, where he had amassed a 
large fortune at the expense of his liver, 
and had returned to England, many years 
prior to the happening of the events here- 


in to be chronicled, to spend the remain- | 


der of his days in the scenes of his child- 
hood, The old gentleman’s only brother, 
Henry, had likewise gone to India, whith- 
er his regiment had been ordered, and had 
there contracted a romantic marriage, the 
only fruit of the union being Henry, whose 
disappearance has just been recorded. 
Both of young Henry's parents fell vic- 
tims to the epidemic which devastated the 
country round about Caleutta a few years 


after his birth, so old Fortesque took the 
| boy, avd brought him to England with 
|him. On arriving in England Mr. 
den proceeded to establish himself upon 
his ancestral acres, which had been left 
hitherto in charge of his steward. His 
only sister, Mrs. Rawton, had married a 
|} man beneath her station, who was killed 
subsequently in a drunken brawl, leaving 
an only child, Aaron, who with his mo- 
ther greeted the old gentleman on his re- 
turn to Elden Hall. The death of Mrs. 
| Rawton a few vears later left Mr. Elden 
and his two nephe ws the sole survivors of 
| the race. The old gentleman kept bach- 
elor’s hall, and brought up both of the 
| boys as his own sons, passing the after- 
noon of his life in undisturbed happiness 
| until the date at which this narrative be- 
| gins. 
| The boys themselves, though the best of 
friends, were as different in appearance 
| and character as two people could well be. 
Henry, the senior of his cousin by two 
years, Was a fine-looking fellow, with dark 
| complexion and strong physique, with a 
| dashing, off-hand manner, and passed his 
| time chiefly in sowing his wild oats with 
| no stinted hand, thanks to the liberality 
of his kind-hearted old uncle, who, when 
called upon to foot the bills, did as all 
| kind-hearted elderly relatives do—raved 
about extravagance, stamped on the floor, 
crew red in the face, threatened to cut 
| Henry off with a shilling, and ended by 
| paying the account and becoming recon- 
ciled to the young scapegrace, as he called 
| im, 
| Aaron Rawton, on the other hand, was 
a blonde, with a strangely pallid face, and 
| features almost effeminately regular. Of 
thoughtful demeanor and studious habits, 
jhe gained many friends by his uniform 
courtesy and consideration for others. 
He submitted with patience to Harry’s 
good-natured though often rough pranks, 
and on the whole the boys were as good 
| friends as two such uncongenial natures 
could be. 

It was commonly rumored that old Mr. 
Elden had by his will made Harry heir to 
the bulk of his property, with, however, a 
liberal provision for Aaron. Included in 
the estate was Elden Hall, the ancestral 
mansion—a substantial old structure situ- 
ated in the midst of a large, well-wooded 
demesne about five miles from the village 
of Boroughton. The habits of the two 
boys were as unlike as their appearance, 
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and while Aaron spent most of his time 
by himself in solitary rides or botanizing 
excursions, or perhaps with rod and reel 
following up some brook, Harry knew ev- 
ery bar-maid in Boroughton, and was con 
tinually engaged in some mad prank in 
the village. Thus things were upon the 
day above mentioned. Nothing 
thought of it when Harry did not return 
home on the night in question, as he was 
frequently absent for a day or so on some 
but when nothing was 
seen or heard of him for three days, the 


of his escapades; 


old gentleman, his uncle, grew anxious, 
and took his hat and stick to goin search 
of his favorite nephew. Inquiry insti 
tuted inthe village developed the fact that 
he was last seen to enter a small tavern 
or tap-house in the outskirts of the vil 
lage, on the road to Elden Hall, on the 
evening of his disappearance. The inn 
bore a fair reputation, and was kept by a 
man who went by the name of Bauer, and 


Was | 


in his denunciation of those who did not 
scruple to ride over Magna Charta, and 
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tion, called for a mug of ale, and stapted 
immediately for home to escape the rain 
Which was just beginning to fall. Tho, 
ough search was made on the premises 
but no trace of Henry Elden was found. 
and Bauer was discharged, and, in the 
opinion of the 
Stubbs, the shoemaker, who was a smal! 
politician in his way, being noticeably loud 


neigh borhoe vd, j istiy 


have an honest man arrested on suspicion, 


| Just because a wild young blade of the 


aristocracy called at his inn for a glass of 


| beer, and then ran away. 


Old Mr. Elden was greatly overcony 
was sure that there had been foul play: 
had the country scoured for miles around 


| offered a large reward for the detection 
apprehension of the supposed assas 
| sin, and sent runners to the magistrates 


was supposed to be an Austrian or Hun- 
garian, orof somesuch nationality ; but, for 


that matter, his nationality, as well as the 
genuineness of his name, was mere mat- 
ter of conjecture, as nothing was known of 
him or his antecedents excepting that he 
came tothe village some ten years before, 


of the adjoming towns, notifying them 
of the affair; and in fact did everything 
which a fond old man could do for the 
object of the love of his old age; 
vain, 


but in 
At first many people thought that 
it was only another of Harry’s escapades, 
and that he would soon put in an appear- 


ance, and laugh at the groundless appre 


bought the tavern of old Mr. Elden, and 
had been living a sort of hand-to-mouth | 


life on the profits of the sale of cheap liq 
uors to the working people, and had, as 
was supposed, made enough to pay the 
interest on the mortgage on his place, and 
provide a secant living for himself. He 
had, some months prior to the time of Hen- 
ter of one Stubbs, a shoemaker in 
neighborhood, whom, rumor said, he treat- 
ed badly at times, but on the whole no- 
thing in particular was known against 
him or his place. The facts that he was a 
short thiekset man, with black bristling 
hair and beard, of rather ill appearance, 
and that nothing was known of his for- 
mer life, were in reality the only cireum- 
stances which could direct suspicion to- 
ward him. When examined before the 
magistrate, Bauer calmly denied all know- 
ledge of the whereabouts of the missing 
man, and the only other person in the inn 
at the time of the oceurrence was his wife, 
who was then too ill to be examined, and 
indeed died soon after, leaving a son a few 
days old. Bauer told a very straight 
story; admitted that young Elden had 
stopped at his inn on the evening in ques- 


the | 


hensions of his friends; but as time wore 
on and no Harry appeared, men shrugged 
their shoulders, and the gossips, tempora 
rily at a loss to explain the mystery, con 
soled themselves with the adage that 
**murder will out,” and soon everything 
in the village resumed its wonted course. 

At the time of these occurrences I had 


| just been called to the bar, and was pa- 
ry’s disappearance, married the daugh- | 


tiently waiting for my first brief at Bor 
oughton, and all the circumstances of the 
case were the more vividly impressed upon 
my mind, perhaps, in view of the possibil- 
ity of an opportunity arising for me to 
make my maiden effort in the legal forum. 
All of my spare time—and there was plen- 
ty of it—was occupied in framing theories 
which would solve the mystery, and in 
following up fresh clews, which at first 
seemed to me to lead directly to the solu- 


tion, but which invariably led to no tan- 


gible results. It occurred to me among 
other things that Henry had been jilted 
by Miss Lucy Oakland, daughter of Sir 
Hugh Oakland, to whose elder daughter 
I was then engaged to be married, and 
had run away to India, or to join the 
army, as his father had done before him: 
but that notion was quickly disproved 
when it transpired that Miss Lucy had al 


a 
i t 
| 
| 
| 
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ready become secretly engaged to him. 
Poor girl, she was dreadfully cut up about 
it. She would not believe but that he 
vould re-appear, and would not hear a 

ord about his being foully dealt with. 
Indeed, for months she continued to feel 

e same certainty that he would return 
to her, or at least write; so that when, even 
two years later, Aaron Rawton, who upon 
the death of his uncle Fortesque had fall- 
en heir to his immense property, laid it 
all at her feet, together with his heart, or 
what answered the purposes of a heart in 


his anatomy, she repelled him and his for- | 


with scorn, upbraided him for at- 
tempting to supplant his cousin in her af- 
fections, and for seizing such an occasion 
for renewing his detestable suit, whieh she 
had three years before told lim was odi- 
ous to her. 


IL—A COINCIDENCE. 


In 1865, ealled me to 
“States,” whither I went to examine some 


business 


coal and oil lands for clients who had in- | 
vested largely in that slippery property, | 


and were seeking further investments. — I 
brought letters of introduction to promi- 
nent citizens, and among the number to 
Thomas J. Burns, Esq., a lawyer in Penn- 


situated, A few weeks of rough living ina 
rough country among rougher men, rid- 
ing over desperately bad roads, and put- 
ting up at detestable inns, which, by-the- 
bye, were all dignified by the name of ** ho- 
tels,” sutficed to bring the business with 
whieh I had been commissioned to a suc- 
cessful issue, and found me again at Penn- 
burg, and in the hospitable home of Mr. 
Burns, who urged me so cordially to take 
a few days of rest under his roof-tree that 
I willingly yielded, as I really needed a 
short time to recuperate before undertak- 
ing the return voyage; and, besides, I had 
conceived a strong liking for my host and 
lis family. One morning after 
fast, as Mr. Burns was gathering 
and said: *‘ By-the-way, would you like to 
see how justice is dispensed in this coun- 

You will see none of the big wigs 


and gowns, nor the searlet uniform of the | 


high sheriff with his pikemen, such as 
you have at your assizes. 
demoeratie in these as in other things; but 
| have a matter in hand to-day which 
may interest you if you care for criminal 


| most 
burg, the nearest considerable town to the | 
township in which my clients’ lands were | 


break- | 
up his | 
papers for the day’s work, he turned to me | 


60 


practice, as IT must confess I do not, and 


have only taken this ease in charge for 
the sake of an old client, who has been ar 
rested and held on an outrageous charge, 
as groundless, I believe, as it is wicked.” 
More from a desire for his company than 
for any interest in that class of proceed 
ings, I accepted his invitation, and accom 


panied him to the office of the magistrate, 


or justice of the peace, before whom the 
examination was to be held. 

The case created a good deal of local in 
terest, judging from the number of people 
of all classes who crowded the small court 
room, and were awaiting with some impa 
tience the arrival of his honor the justice 
and the prisoner. During the short in- 
terval of waiting, Mr. Burns explained to 


| me that his client was a man who kept a 
; small hotel in the lower portion of the 
| town, and was well known and respected 
| in the community, where he had resided 
the 


for many years, and that he had been ar- 
rested on a charge of murder preferred 
against him at the instigation of certain 
busy bodies, and based upon the statements 
of a young man whom he had in his em- 
ploy; that publie opinion was divided as 
to the question of his guilt, and while 
people thought the charge was 
trumped up by some political opponents 
to pay off old scores, there were not a few 
who gave credence to the evidently candid 
and honest statement of the complainant. 
At this moment the increasing murmur of 
the audience announced the arrival of the 
justice, and as soon as order prevailed, the 
prisoner was brought in by the town con- 
stable. 

There was nothing in his appearance 
to distinguish him from other men of his 
He was of medium height, thickset, 
with dark hair, and beard closely trimmed, 
of rather sluggish look, a not unpleasant 
eye,and apparently of foreign birth. The 
complainant, and the only witness for the 
prosecution, was a slightly built, sickly- 
looking youth of about eighteen years of 
age,as he testified, with large pale blue eyes, 
in which simplicity, timidity, and a cer- 
tain weird unnatural restlessness seemed to 
contend for the supremacy, who appeared 
to be laboring under some nervous affee 
tion. Hehad been employed asa sort of boy 


class. 


| 
| of all work about the tavern for some vears 
We are quite | 


past, and had proved himself to be lonest, 


| faithful, and obliging, and indeed he had 


always borne that reputation in the neigh- 
borhood, where he had lived with his aunt 


| 
| 
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His 
when called to the witness stand, was sub 
stantially 
Charles Hodgson; he was eighteen years 
of age. and lived with the accused, Jacob 
Hildebrand, | he had been 

ployed for some three vears past at the ho- 
tel. he eould 
not remember the exact time—a 
man to hotel at about dusk in 
of lodgings. He had a 
thern portmanteau, which, as he dropped 
it on the 
combined), struck heavily, as if it contain 


This 


for ten years or more. 


as follows : 


whom 


That some months previous 
young 


} 
+ 


Came tile 


quest small 


floor of the office (and bar rool 


ed something other than clothing. 
valise was immediately taken 1 
by Hildebrand. 
appeared to be a gentleman, possibly about 
to invest in 
supper, sat in the bar-room smoking a ci- 
gar by the dim light of the wood fire, and 
et leneth strolled out at the back door to 
look at the weather, which was threaten- 
Ine. 


1 oil lands, after having eaten 


testimony, | 


That his name was | 


ing examination of the hotel premises 
and no trace of the stranger or his lug 
gage could be found. Moreover, nobo 

else appeared to have seen the strange 
nor had any inquiries been received froyy 


| any quarter in regard to such a man. and 


so far as could be learned, no one answe) 
ing his deseription had disappeared. — To 


dispel any remaining doubt in the mi: 


| of the magistrate, the boy’s aunt was cal! 


lea- | 


1 charge | 
The young stranger, who | 


At this moment complainant, who | 


was standing out-of-doors by the front 


window of the bar-room, heard 2 suppress- 


ed ery and a scuffing of feet, and turning 
auickly, looked through the window to- 
ward the rear door, and saw Hildebrand, 
just as the stranger was attempting to en- 


ter the house, strike him a terrifie blow on | 


the head with a billet of wood, killing him 
instantly. That Hildebrand and a tall 


pale young man, whose face, seen in the | 


dim light, he could not deseribe, but who 


| 
he thought might be a nephew of Hilde- | 


brand, took the body out in a direction due 
west from the house, and buried it in <¢ 


piece of ploughed land, near a stump; and | 


on returning to the house, Hildebrand, 


who saw that complainant had witnessed | 


the deed, seized him, and threatened to kill 
him too if he ever disclosed what he had 
seen, and that, fearing for his life, he had 
kept silent. 

After a sharp cross-examination by Mr. 
Burns, which failed to shake the boy’s tes- 
timony in any particular, Hildebrand was 
sworn in his own behalf, and flatly de- 
ried the whole story from beginning to 
end, in which denial he was corroborated 
by his wife, who was positive that no such 
cuest had taken supper at the hotel at or 
near the time rather vaguely fixed by 
complainant. Hildebrand in fact had 
nephew, but he was in California, where 
he had been for the past ten years. My 
friend then produced two witnesses, who 


testified that they had made a most search- | 


| 
| 
| 


ed, and testified that he had been at times 
as she called it, from infaney, 
and on several occasions, when under the 
influence of one of these ‘queer’ tums 
or fits, he had told her a similar story, but 
that when he was well he never alluded 
to anything of the kind, and disliked to 
have any reference made to what he had 
said or done when in his ** queer” state, al] 
of which he would seem to have forgotten 
entirely. To shorten a long story, th 

nan Hildebrand was discharged from av 
rest, and the decision of the magistrate in 
his favor was generally regarded as a just 
one, although there were many who doubt 

less continue to think that every coat of 
paint Hildebrand puts on his house to this 
day has been paid for out of the money 
which the alleged voung stranger intend 
ed to invest in oil wells. 

I congratulated my friend upon his 
victory. ‘'But,” said I, ‘‘do you think 
the boy was honest, or was he hired to 
make the complaint, or how do you ac 
count for his strange fabrication of such a 
plausibly told story so consistently main 
tained ?” 

‘That is what puzzles me,” said he; 
have no doubt of his sincerity and general 
truthfulness. He has been brought up 
by his aunt, a pious, chureh-going woman, 
who brought him with her from England 
when a mere infant. I know nothing of 
her or his antecedents excepting that his 
name was Bauer, which she had changed to 
her family name when she adopted him. 
I see no way in which to account for his 
groundless and gratuitous tissue of false 
hoods, unless it be upon the theory that it 
is the result of some singular hallucina 
tion which follows him.” 

We were sitting in Mr. Burns’s library 
I arose and walked to the window, and 
gazed vacantly down the street until re 
called to myself by my host good-humor 
edly remarking: ‘* You must find the out 
look a pleasant one. You have been foi 
the past five minutes looking out at the 
window, utterly oblivious of my sugges- 


queer,” 


4 
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tions of dinner. What 
interests you 
“Only a coincidence,” 


we went in to dinner. 


do you see that 


I replied; and 


FE. D. 


The folowing week I returned to Eng 
land, but leaving Pennbure took 
weasion to look up Mrs. Hodgson, and 
learned that she was an Englishwoman, 
ind. as I had surmised, came from Bor- 
oughton, whence she had emigrated to the 


bef« re 


States some fifteen years previous, and 
married and settled in Pennbure. 
Her sister, the boy’s mother, was the wife 
of Bauer. The pair had not lived hap- 
pily together; and just before the boy was 
horn she had a sudden and violent attack 
a fit or something of the sort—but just 
what it was the poor woman never would 
sclose, and died in giving him birth. | 
The boy was a puny infant, and seemed | 
iohavea very slight hold upon this world; 
d when he did struggle into confirmed | 
existence, Was of a nervous, excitable na- | 
ure, and timorous to a degree. 
ittle fellow’s tot was hard enough at best, 
one would think, but was rendered still 
more deplorable from the fact that his 
father could not endure the sight of him, 
and finally abandoned him altogether to 
the care of Mrs. Hodgson, then plain Maria | 
Stubbs, and did not even reclaim him 
hen, in his third year, Maria left Eng- | 
land to east her lot with relatives in Penn- 
sylvania, and the boy had thenceforth been 
reared in the belief that both his parents 
Since that time Mrs. Hodeson | 
had received no word from Bauer, and was | 
clad to hear from me news of him, and of 
the few mutations which had occurred in 
Boroughton since her departure. After | 
hearing this recital, I sought, and with | 
much difficulty obtained, the aunt’s con- | 
sent that the boy should accompany me | 
| 


had 


The poor 


whet 


were dead. 


to England—of course in my employ—as 
inducements to which were added his own 


desire to see the place of his birth, and my 
promise to give him permanent employ- 


ment, and look after his welfare, if he 

should wish to remain in England, or to | 
send him back to Pennburg if he should | 
desire it, my responsibility being vouched 

for by Mr. Burns; and indeed Mrs. Hodg- | 
son herself recalled my name, and the 
circumstance of my marriage with Miss | 
Oakland just prior to her emigration to | 
America. Of course my motive in bring- | 
ing the lad to England was by no means | 


| while 
strength the more | 


| devote time 


| Rawton. 
| his efforts to discover the cause of his 


| in my way. 


| ceiling, Gothic windows, and 
| fashioned fire- place, superbly finished in 
| earved oak, wherein he had accumulated 
| a large and valuable library, which claim- 
| ed most of his time and thoughts. 
| brief greetings, L told him the object of 


| low,” said he, ‘ 
| thought we were on the right scent, and 


a disinterested one, nor had it primarily 
in view his temporal advancement 
As soon after my return to Boroughton 


jas the arrangement of my clients’ affairs 
and my own would permit, I set about to 
develop, and if possible to demonstrate, a 


theory in regard to the dis: 


Henry Elden which had seized on me 
in Pennburg, and had 


ippearance of 


gained in 
revolved it in miy 
mind. The first step was to secure the 
co-operation of some person of intelligence 
who would be sufficiently interested to 
to the matter, and discreet 
enough to keep his own counsel. Among 
all my acquaintance no one seemed better 
trustworthy than my old friend Aaron 
He had been indefatigable in 


cousin’s disappearance, and to him [turn 
ed for assistance in following up the clew 
which it seemed to me chanee had thrown 

To Elden Hall, therefore, J 
found usual, in his 
a spacious room with high vaulted 
huee old- 


went, and him, as 


study 


After 


my visit. He seemed slightly annoved 
at first,as if I had needlessly awakened 
sad memories, and expressed himself as 
incredulous. ‘‘You know, my dear fel- 
so many times we have 
it ledtonothing. But let us hear it, 
means. 

Thus invited, I proceeded to relate to 
him all the circumstances developed upon 
the Hildebrand examination, and 
what I had learned from Mrs. Hodgson, 
and that the lad was then at my house. 

‘But,’ he asked, interrupting me, 
‘what, pray, has Hildebrand at Pennuburg 
to do with the disappearance of Harry at 
Boroughton? You surely do not think 


by all 


also 


| that he had a hand in the affair 7” 


‘*By no means; but he may resemble 
the man who had. In short, my suspi- 
cion points toward Bauer.” 

Rawton’s face blanched a little at the 
mention of that name, which had at first 


| been so much spoken of in connection 


with the matter, as he said, ** The simple 
fact of a fancied resemblance between 
3auer and Hildebrand points to nothing.” 

said I, ‘*let me proceed, and I 


j 
| 
| 
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will follow the trail just as it evolved it 


self from my own mind. First, why 


should this lad, who had been brought up 
by his pious aunt, and who, as my further | 
acquaintance with him shows, is as trath- 
ful, honest, and good-hearted as any per- | 
son Lever met, frame a deliberate lie for | 


the purpose of doing a deadly injury toa 
man who had been to him a kind master 
and a benefactor? No motive whatever 


has been found. Besides, the boy told the 


story only when under the influence of a | 
a “queer | 
which, | 


violent nervous attack—eall it 
turn,’ or fit, or what like 
when it had passed away, left him no- 


you 


thing but a vague feeling that he might | 


have said or done something while in that 
abnormal condition which he would not 
say, do, nor care to hear about when he 
He 
had never met with any aceident which 
could for these attacks, and was 
at other times of perhaps average mental 


recovered possession of his faculties. 


capacity. 
ganization 
parents 7 


transmitted to lim from his 
We both know that 
not probable, as his parents were stolid, 
plodding people of strong physical consti 
tutions. Only two hypotheses, then, re- 


main: either we must suppose that a child | 


born of strong healthy parents had by a 
lapsus nature received such an imperfect 
nervous organization, or he carries with 
him the some terrific shock 


shadow of 


inflicted upon his mother at the time of | 


his birth.” 


Rawton’s hand clutched the arm of his | 


ehair, and I saw that he had caught my 
meaning. 


‘Some such attack or shock the boy’s | 


mother did have, and of a nature which 
she never disclosed, and, moreover, it did 
occur just before the birth of the child, 
which 
disappeared. 


Vas 
To be plain, then—and I say 
it in the profoundest contidence—I have 
the notion that the terrible shock which 
the boy's mother received was the sight 


victim, and I never shall be satisfied until 


[have examined the garden in the rear of | 
that inn to see if some trace of the body | 


may not yet be found. As I passed there 
to-day on the way hither, I observed that 
there is an old moss-covered stone post 
which marks the boundary between his 
land and yours, and it lies due westerly 
from the door of the tap-room.” 

Just a trace of a sneer came over Raw- 


Was this singular nervous or- | 


| 
this was 


few days afier Henry Elden | 
| man bone. 
| of the spade sufficed to bring to light near- 
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| ton’s face as he asked me if I did not thin} 
it a little Quixotic to dig up a neighbor's 
garden in such a search, all because of t}y 
wandering prattle of a half-witted boy 
** Besides, his fevered fancy points to t 
assassins, and you suspect only Bauer 

‘Bauer may have had an accomplic: 
J}and most likely had one, as he wo 
hardly have dared to attack Harry sing| 
handed; but whether he had an aceom 
plice or not, Lam resolved to put my mind 
at rest as regards Bauer himself, if pos 
sible.” 

As it happened, Bauer had gone to the 
neighboring town that day, and [pro 
posed to Rawton that we should take a 
man and go to the spot indicated—which, 
as above remarked, was at the boundary 
between the inn garden anda part of Ra 
ton’s demesne—and examine the ground 
thoroughly. He excused himself on the 
cround of an engagement which called 
him away for the afternoon, but promised 
to aid me in what he called my foolish 
ness on some other day. 

I was determined, however, not to de- 
lay, as Bauer rarely left the premises, and 
such an opportunity might not offer again 
| for weeks. I returned to my own house, 
called my man of all work, and told him 
to take his spade and pick and follow me. 

On the pretext that I had reason to think 
that there was a coal formation in that 
part of Rawton’s estate, and if so proposed 
to buy up the land, [ made him dig down 
ward at different points to the depth of 
several feet; but no coal appeared. Al- 
| ready the afternoon was well-nigh spent, 
| and I was in momentary fear lest Bauer's 
return should interrupt us, and perhaps 
| bring us into trouble as trespassers, when 
John's spade struck something hard, and 
the next stroke, to his horror, and I own 
somewhat to my surprise, threw out a hu- 
To be brief, a few more strokes 


| ly the entire skeleton, and lying among 


| the bones a few coins and a gold ring con- 
of some foul deed of which Harry was the | 


taining a sapphire set in a peculiar man 
j ner, which I recognized as one worn by 
Henry Elden. 

Hastily putting this in my pocket, | 
told John to throw in the earth and fill 
up the place, and tell no one where he 
|} had been, or what he had done or seen. 
| Of course if Bauer were guilty, as I had 

now small doubt but that he was, and 
should discover the freshly turned earth, 
he might take alarm and leave the coun- 
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so What was to be done must be done | 


vithout delay. I hastened to the office 
of the magistrate, told him of my suspi- 
cions and what they had led me to do, 

id the result, made a formal complaint, 
uid in less than an hour, accompanied by 
an officer armed with a warrant, I started 
orthe inn, It suddenly occurred to me, 
however, to have the boy Hodgson accom 
pany us, and making a détour to my own 
muse. told him to come with me. 
the inn in the early twilight, and entered 
he tap-room. There was no one there, 
und L was about to eall out, thinking that 
Bauer might be up stairs, when the boy 


started suddenly, and with one sharp ery | 


f pain muttered, ‘* My dream!” and sank 
back terrified in a chair, with staring eyes 
fixed on the rear door. Foll 


il 


By | 
this time the sun had set, and we reached 


| dow of the tap-room. 


traces of the crime. On returning to the 
house he found his wife prostrate and in- 
sensible on the ground by the front win- 
She had 


returning soon- 


been io 
her father’s house, and 
er than he expected, had witnessed the 
deed through the window, and fallen ina 
dead faint, and, prostrated by the shock, 
died three days after her child was born. 
That his reason for committing the crime 
was that old Mr. Elden, of whom he had 
bought the inn, held a large mortgage on 
it, and he found it impossible to keep down 


| the interest, and was rapidly falling lower 
land lower in the depths of debt and poy- 


erty. 
of mind he was approached one ¢ 


While he was in a despondent state 
lay by 


| Aaron Rawton, who had discovered the 


owing the di- | 


rection of his gaze, I saw standing by the | 


doorway the man Bauer himself, and the 
pallid face of Aaron Rawton. 
The rest of the story is soon told. 


situation of his affairs, and who himself 
desired to have Harry put out of the way, 
both in order that he might be the sole 


heir to his unele’s property, which he 


| knew had been willed to Harry, and also 


The | 


warrant was served on Bauer, and he was | 


brought before the magistrate. When 
told the reason of his arrest, he at first 
stoutly and indignantly protested his in 
nocenee; but when told that the seerets of 
his garden had been unveiled, and shown 
ring, his manner changed. He be- 
came silent and thoughtful, and finally a 
disturbed look settled upon his features. 
The next morning the magistrate sent for 
me and informed me that Bauer was about 
to make a confession, and desired to be- 
come Queen's evidence, 

Of course no promise of immunity from 
punishment was given him, but he was 
told that if his statement should prove to 
be such as to secure the punishment of 
confederates, 1f he had any, his chance for 
mitigation of punishment would be in 
Thus assured, Bauer stated that 
on the night when Henry Elden was last 


creased, 


seen he had stopped at his inn early in the | 
evening for shelter, as the weather was | 


threatening. He called for a mug of ale, 


| 


and as he stood looking out at the rear | 


door, he, Bauer, struck him on the head 
with all his might with a heavy piece of 
cord-wood, and killed him at once, while 
an accomplice kept watch at the front 
door, They then dragged the body out 
into the garden, and as soon as the night 
was still, buried it where we had discover- 
edit. The field had been freshly plough- 
ed, and a heavy rain, which soon began to 
fall, obliterated their foot-prints and all 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


because Harry had supplanted him in the 
affections of Luey Oakland, and that Raw- 
ton had promised him, in the event of his 
succeeding to the estate, to give him clear 
title to the inn, and in any event ready 
money enough to pay off all arrearages of 
interest; and Rawton it was who, on the 
night of the commission of the deed, had 
watched at the front door, and helped him 
dispose of the body, and had, on the day 
of the arrest, ridden out to meet him, and 
told him of my suspicions, and he had in 
tended during that night to remove what- 
ever traces might remain of the body if I 
had not anticipated him. 

Thunderstruck as I was by this dis- 
closure, [ could not help recalling to mind 
a certain peculiar and unusual nervous- 
ness in Rawton’s manner during our late 
conversation, and whether this charge was 
true or false, the magistrate deemed it his 
duty to issue a warrant at once for Raw- 
ton’s apprehension. 

The officer, on arriving at Elden Hall, 
was told that Mr. Rawton was in the libra- 
ry, and upon being ushered thither, and 
finding the door locked, burst it in with- 
out ceremony, and discovered Aaron Raw- 
ton lying upon the lounge, dead. An 
empty phial and the peculiar odor which 
pervaded the room indicated the means by 
which he had wrought the desperate deed. 

In a secret drawer of his writing-desk 
were subsequently found two documents, 
one dated some eighteen years before, 
which proved to be the will of lis late un- 
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cle leaving the bulk of his property to 
Harry, which will had never been found, 
although it was known to have been exe 
cuted: and the other was the mortgage 
from Bauer to Fortesque Elden, which was 


marked cance] 


ed and paid at a date ten 
days after Mr. Elden’s death; while lying 
conspicuously upon the table was another 
document, dated the very day previous, 
Which was his own will, wherein, after re 
citing the fact that he was weary of life, 
and that he was the last of his race, ete.. 
he gave the entire Elden property to Lucy 
Oakland for her use and benefit until 
Henry Elden should return, and in ease 
he did not return, then to her and her 
heirs rorever., 


guilt of Bauer beyond doubt, even aj 
rom his confession, and it seemed yp 
e,as he stated, that on the afternoon of 
ls last conversation with Rawton he ]ad 
given the latter reason 
would, if the case seemed likely to 
against him, turn Queen's evidence, w] 
led him to the determination of putt 
himself beyond the reach of the law. 

sapphire ring was identif 
land as the one given Harry by her at 1 
time of their secret engagement. 
old woman's adage that a sapphire 1 
pales until the love of the giver wanes 
Whether or not this be true, certain i 
that the stone in the long-buried ring 


4 


THE PLACE. 


I go to prepare a place for you.’ 


O Tory PLacrk, we know not where thou art! 
Though one by one our well-beloved dead 
From our close claspings to thy bliss have fled, 

They send no word back to the breaking heart: 

And if, perchance, their angels fly athwart 
The silent reaches of the abyss wide-spread, 
The swift white wings we see not, but instead 

Only the dark void keeping us apart. 

Where did He set thee, O thou Holy Place? 
Made He a new world in the heavens high hung 

So far from this poor earth that even yet 

Its first glad rays have traversed not the space 

That lies between us, nor their glory flung 
On the old home its sons can ne'er forget? 


But what if on some fair, auspicious night, 
Like that on which the shepherds watched of old, 
Down from far skies, in burning splendor rolied, 

Shall stream the radiance of a star more bright 

Than ever yet hath shone on mortal sight— 
Swift shafts of light, like javelins of gold, 
Wave after wave of glory manifold, 

From zone to zenith flooding all the height? 

And what if, moved by some strange inner sense 
Some instinct, than pure reason wiser far, 

Some swift clairvoyance that annulleth space, 

All men shall ery, with sudden joy intense, 
‘Behold, behold this new resplendent star— 

Our heaven at last revealed!—the Place! the 


Then shall the heavenly host with one accord 
Veil their bright faces in obeisance meet, 
While swift they haste the Glorious One to greet. 

Then shall Orion own at last his lord, 

And from his belt unloose the blazing sword, 
While pale proud Ashtaroth, with footsteps fleet, 
Her jewelled crown drops humbly at his fect, 

And Lyra strikes her harp’s most rapturous chord. 

O Earth, bid all your lonely isles rejoice! 

Break into singing, all ye silent hills; 
And ye, tumultuous seas, make quick reply! 

Let the remotest desert find a voice! 

The whole creation to its centre thrills, 
For the new light of Heaven is in the sky! 


mained undimmed, and that 
“‘urther investigation established the | land remains unwedded 


lace! 


is day. 
| 


xt day. 


x 
ARMORY certa 


PRUDENCE, 


think’—she looked at him with a sort of 


inly contrived to 


things very simple for Jonas 


ns. the butler 


Vhen he arrived at Corn 


sol muily show 


‘little room which he 


but instead of Helena 


embro 


1deries, 


ated near the fire, motiol 


agerly dilated visi 


tain that Jonas 


tnougit of Miss 


had 
At 


val COUSCLOUSHESS of her 


yet almost iivolt 


mind a picture of her etle 


ciated the impr 


OeCcasion. 


1 


sion 


perhaps it was 


»the window among the 
boudoir, seemec to ut 


subdue. I ithe 


i 


turbed preconceptions. 
that he had seen Prudence in 


as he came in, a 


flavor of camak that nothing 
y ease, the young 


sensation of dis- 


He wished for a 


There, at ast, nothing 


idence stood still 


buke 


when she gav 


with a look as il 


wild pleading; Jonas remembered the same 
look “when she was a child as! 
midsummer holiday with him, or for a new 
doll—"* I dont think Vd like to be a min 
ister’s wife.” She gave a short, tr ubled 
little laugh, but did not move her eyes. 
TI rere Was dead silence. 
The two people, young in years, but who 
since arly remembr: had balan 
a certain in the 
stood still, dri 
ean of farewe while t 
ly, entirely, for the first time 
into ench other's eyes. 
saw, though unconsciot 
yond, He looked into the mpi 
depths of the eyes 
fted to his, : é it were, knowing that 
} beheld an earthly 


e wished that he would 

answer her. Accustomrer 

fulfilling, if not anticipating, her 
ish accustomed to thinking that Jonas 


always knew wl hat she ‘ feeling and 


| thinkine—she thought his present behavior 


like a frightened 
e Jonas her hand, 
she expected a re- 


-Pme!” he said—he was longing to take 
his arms. to hold her in his strong 


-in 


> 4 
nbrace—the tirst—pbuts 


what a life’s shelter 


tood silently regal 


‘What is it, dear?” 


he exclaimed, 


uch as — show 
mig 
oh, my 


cirl was trembling 


beautiful gaze. 


said Jonas. ‘* Don't 


uknow Lought to have come two mo mths 


Ye 


it, 


I agree 


iis life here.” 


ves,” said Prudet 
ding him. yes 
Jonas dear,” she added, ter nderly. 


Just what 2” said J 


radiance of belief vet 


“l to Wait Was up; 
let you see 


onas. to whom the 


gave a joyous tone 


and npass ioned expression. ** Just what, 


de 


He held his hands to 


‘ } 
a little 


movement as the 


ward her; he made 
yuch he would take 


her at once into his strong arms. 


‘Don't you see ?” 


said Prudence, hold- 
ing herself aloof from him. * Just as you | 


unaccountable, if not unkind. 

‘ Jonas,” she half whispered ; she put 
out one little hand slowly, and let the tears 
that eathered under her eyelids fall upon 
her 

-Godi eaven! said, huskily, 

He nde away, utterly forg retting that 
the woman he loved stood there in the 
flesh. near enough to be touched or scorned 
by him. The words she or uttered mock- 
ed him with the horrid force of a delusion, 
he knew that they were : ull too pow- 
land sincere. He crossi the room, 
sitting down before one of the small 
es. clinched his fingers mercilessly into 
some lace beneath them, and buried his 
© in his hands. For that moment 


| fac 
ly |he was supremely, utterly consciou of 
Sel 


I think it was the only moment of 
Jonas Fielding’s life in which the needs 
of his fellow-men made ho impress on any 
fibre of his being. He was absolutely 
himself, even to the exclusion of Prudence, 
standing white and tearful in the a 
A moment more of silence passed, and then 
there fluttered vaguely into chy young 
girl's heart a sense that he was in actual 
pain; the power of his feeling was beyond 
her, but it was too great not to reach her 


Cli. 


say, I've seen—seen the world. I don't | in some fashion, however feeble. 


Vou 
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hewentut 


» lay 


iressingly upon hi 


rove 


Ing 


shoulder. 


Do vou know what I mean * she said, 
ina struck voice. Lthink—I know 
Tam unftitted for it; another woman—even 
Talittle while ago She stopped, hardly 
knowing what to say, for it seemed to her 
as though explanation must be futile. He 
raised his face, haggard and worn—old, 1 

med to ] hts, ‘Isn't 


o her in these mom 


it better to tell you,” she continued, nod 
ding her little id sagely. JOlias, VOU 
would never have wanted to make m 
vretched—oh, imiserable—" 

Oh!” cried the young man, springing 
up. Kor Heavei sake, Prudence, have 
some merey! Oh, my child, 1 free you 
from our poor shallow bond. 1 free you, 
but let me go with some merey.” 

He stood looking at her with an air that 


would have told any ot woman some 


thing of the maddening feeling in his heart. 
Prudence Jooked, half frightened, half 
ashamed, 

*You think my head is turned,” she 
said, reproachfully. 

said Jonas, do not. I see 
you as you are yourself, All the talking 
in the world would show me no more than 


I rea 


She be 


your eyes.” 


‘ran to breathe more freely. It 

Was at all events some comfort to fee! that 
Jonas was not angry, 

‘And could I help it, Jo?” she said, 

forcing her little hand upon hisarm. ** Oh, 


L tried so hard, and I love you so truly, 
truly oh, Jonas you know do! but I 
see Em not made for the life we used to 
talk ebout. You will be better without 
mie, You will be elad of my having told 


vou this 


It was pt 


complete 


rhaps an evidence of 
umding of tl 
that he continued speechless. 
tribute dead 


> 
and tne past 


Mielding’s 


understi situation 


1° 


words to so a thing as what 
ween them Yet p 
sionately sweet and bitter memories were 
trying to free ther 


he was forei 


lay bet 


is 


nselyes from this bondage 


ne them into, erving out with 


ve 
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How con- | 


he silenced almost with disdain. 
Gradually Prudence withdrew from that 
attitude of soft persuasiveness. She went 
over to the fire-place, beginning audibly to 
ery. Jonas remained standing where she 
left him. Then the variation of moods | 


Was nothing him. He eared as little 


for his own physical sensations of actual 
pain as he 


cared for Prudence’s weeping. 


nie 
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The stronger elements of a aden 
were surging within him, and he felt 
he was standing on the very threshold 
ruinous despair. 

Prudence,” he said at last. in a J 


voice, and wrenched himself nad fa 


ell me one i 


Prudence 


the 9 


vour | 


he Ss thre re ever hy 
ora day in which you have ti i 
Prudence looked at him thi 
of tem 


Jonas,” she 


said 


* Cross!” he 


heart asunder, 


echoed the word as if it rent 
‘Cross, child: eou 
nothing ever like that to vou. 
what I ask; it 
Prudence paus 
ly the reces 


his 


De 


influence all my lift 


She Searciie 


ses of be reentle little heart, t} 
eliding 

her first 
or analy 
happy suinmer, 


backoround of 


ve: 
this scene rose, 
of perplexity i 
brief, a few 


it for this fever of 


the world’s prai 
day, she might have answered different] 
As it was: 

Jonas,” she ntritely, 
think I truly ever di But it was on 


lately, 


She glane 


when I saw 
ed around M 
rous room, iInvoluntaril 
something which 
aning. like 
That 
Simmonson’s, 
that,and I know I shall miss it.” 


paused again, realizing that all this lust 


would demons 


ul 


“ate 
be comfortable. a 
rent 
mean—I enjoy all 


they are here. 
Mr. 


leman’s POOMS 


ry 
of form and color had aifected her 
| partially, but it served to detine oni di 
trust of a grayer life. 

Jonas made an appeal suddenly, not to 


her affections, but to her possible high: 
nature: 
‘And is there nothing else 


nothing 


earnest, and true, and real, and loving, in 
my life?” Hespoke with passionate bitte: 


ness, 

Jonas!” 
ingly. 

‘Prue, now he had 
the power to go vi and look with gentle 
‘lam going away; 
perhaps I shall not see you for a long 
time again; but remember one thing: if 
you need me, I am within eall. I shall 
never, never forget littlest thing. 


said Prudence, despair- 


‘he exclaimed—and 


eves upon the girl 


one 


Dear, it hes solemnly within me, though 
you have never seen it, and I can remem- 


770 
a * Jonas,” she said again: and, still with ef 


PRUDENCE 


ave 
_ every lightest touch of your 
The man’s voice trembled; he 
onear the beauty of her richly tinted 
. too near the tremulous sweetness of 
| not to’ feel 


iplifted 
dangerous swiltness. 


heart 
eyes, 


hed his hands out, grasping hers witu 


his 
anne with 
er inte sity. 

he said, 
oumeanto do; but know they want you 
that man. Pray, pray do 
Prue hung her head. ‘1 


99 ry } + 
don't know what 


not 
know 
vill ask you,” Fielding on, still 
if it be so, 
hink before you turn away from 
Jl you understand in life.” 

He held her hands, looking at her with 
dimmed vision, vet his mind was 


Jinehing the girl’s wrists; ** but 


travel 


ul 


ling baekward with painful clearness ¢ 
intensity. He saw all those vanished, fu 


years with their measure of passion, 
happiness, and belief, with their meed of 
re 
his life. 
ent something rose in the man’s breast 
ke an exultation in that he had gathered 


wih 


e those very years a spiritual force 


ipable of some resistance what 
emed to him the very damnation of his 
ith 
Prue, 


hoa sely, 


against 


al 


pes. 
Prue, my darling,” 
you will not forget 
iv, L think you will 
this love laid at feet really 
Don't let it grieve vou even then, 
We—your brother Paul and I—always 
to shield you from care or sorrow ; 
even in this trouble I must fulfill his part. 
Prue, my child, do not grieve.” Come 
what would, he felt that he must leave her 
Without that face. must 
God bless and 


ly 
he 


said, 
ital 
know 


aay, de: what 
your was. 


dear. 


tear-stained 
Say by, dex BOW. 
keep you!” 

For an instant—as a bird might remem- 
ber some summer's resting-place—Pru- 
dence felt like putting out a hand for him 
to take her back; it suddenly flashed upor 
her what a great part of her life he had 
been, and he was going forever, leaving 
her. But this sensation vanished. Its 
were a slight pallor, a tremulous 
in the vith which she 
mutely answered his good-by. 


traces 
sweetness eyes 

Jonas had no definite intention of any 
kind when he left Prudence in the brill- 
iant room and made his way down stairs. 


1d | 


acts clorified by the sense that thev | 
tending toward the crowning joy | 
Even in this tumultuous mo- | 


e tried to collect his thoughts, and 
Helena, re 
» her much as one in waking tries to 
conjure up the dream. With 
her gentle 


ame 


There h 
in doing so he remembered 
faces in a 
the recollection of her kindne 
womantliness of vesterday, 
that he 
morning 


a sense 
( xplanation of the 
He had a ecard in his pocket, 
and standing in the hall, he seribbled the 


followine words: 


owed her some 


** Please do not speak to Prudence about 
thismorning. We hav 
that is all. I pray that she may be 
happy. IT will leave soon, but 
you shall hear of me before I go to Amer- 
at N 
Sunday fortnight, and after that [shall be 
few hours London. 
always.” 


© both made a mis 

take, 

London 


preach for friend 


a in Thank you 
He wrote the words in a stupefied con- 
dition, and asking for an envelope, he in 
closed the eard to Miss Armory. When 
he went out into the street, it seemed as if 
the fresh air of the morning stifled him. 
XI. 

He walked on and on for more than two 
hours, heedless of everything but the im 
pulse of movement, which seemed to make 
his misery less horrible to bear. Then, 

in extreme weariness, he found his hotel, 
and going up into his room, sat down at 
| his table, staring vacantly at the drab-col- 
Fored wall before him. In the hours of 
that horrible day he could not define or 
analyze anything; that his world was 
\changed absolutely, he knew with an 
lalmost mocking but what 
| was left in it—even what any realities of 
ithe past had been—he could not tell. 
| He let the hours pass sitting at the table, 
not attempting conclusions: 


clearness; 


not seeking 
answers to the questions that sometimes 
made their way across the chaos of his 
| thoughts. So, he fancied, the whole of 
| life might drift by him; purposes, ideals, 
He had no 
more power to desire or hope foranything 
| than he had to change the courses of the 
heavensor the earth. 


| inspirations, seemed gone. 


As the faint wintry 
| dusk gathered, he became conscious, in a 
| dreamy way, that he was cold, and leaving 
his chair, he walked about the room, still 
thinking, thinking, but with no clearer 
perceptions of what it would all tend to, 
| Passion, with all its highest, most enno- 
bling meanings, had so far held him, joy 
ous or serene, above the pettine 
| commonplace vexations, of his life. 


ses, the 
There 
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ha 
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urs of fierce 


despair, and moving 


spiritual contest, 
but never periods of 
] 


slowly about the cheerless room, he asked 


himself whether this was not the moment 
of suy ne test in which he would sue 
cumb. Then came moments of sharp. 
quiet agony, when he thought that hence 


forth and forever the jov of even remem 


bering Prudence must be denied him: 
never again could he, sitting at his work, 
think of the day when if he raised his 


never 
her small needs, 


eyes it might be to encounter hers; 
again must he think o 
her tired moments 1 he might soothe, 
her } r her To count all 
these as in some fashion his had been for 


s the 


SOrrows., 


Wilic 


ardor of his life, and he remem 


ve: 
bered these parts of his existence with a 


ad 


flower-strewn, 


sense that his de 


him; not except by the 


blossoms of passionate, agonized memory ; 


not 


once 


ay stretched before | 


aceful, save with the calm of de- | 


spair; not reverently prepared for a tomb | 


at which he might sit, remembering per 
fect hours which had been his. He could 
not 
row, do thy 
tir or foul, or rain or shin 
The joys T have possessed 


mine 


worst, for T have li 


, spite ¢ 

id seen the joyousness of life die, 
that remained was to sit, as it were, 
watching it during the gathering hours of 
the 


night, until heaven opened and told 
him where he should lay it in a final rest 
ing-place. A death, resurrectionless and 
entire! It seemed to the man as he sat 
there, the winter gloom falling thickly 


about him, as though the room was peco- 
pled with phantoms of some lurid, delusive 
past, if erim shapes hovered around 
that silent figure which meant his Life, as 
if the scenes and hours of the past had 
taken on themselves form and motion, 
mocking him with voices that rent the 


air. Buta fevered imagination was new 
to Fielding, and when such hideous phan- 
tasies seized him, he would rise and walk 
about in the darkness, trying to foree him- 
self into at least a duller frame of mind. 
What, he asked himself—what was it he 
had believed of her? Never once had he 
doubted her simple loyalty to their un- 
written bond, and in the midst of lis heart- 
eries Jonas did not rebuke the girl for not 
knowing what shedid. That he had ideal- 
ized her, that she had never really loved 
him at any moment, lent only a more 
mocking shadow to his life. 


| and opening the desk, took out the 
packet which he often felt h 


times. 


| spent the sweetness of his passion, thi 


vor of his hopes, the loftiness of his sou] 
upon an idea, sharpened the sense of in 
justice with which he felt himself oppr 
ed. He had told her that all the tallki: 
in the world would no me 
than he read in one look of her eyes, ay 
in proof of this he had never, from t} 
first word, questioned 


show him 


her olve; hot 

had it occurred to him that p 

sion would do anything. Five minut 

later, had she come to his arms, he would 
The thing that 

seemed his had died in the first words shi 

uttered. 

Time was nothing to him; not « 
caleulable by heart-throbs in the hours of 
that weary day and night. He did not 
leave his room; he never thought of food 


have rejected her. 


vo) 


When the darkness became absolute. | 
lighted his eandles, and in doing 
in which he 
years cherished any letters wor 
ing. 


eves fell upon a desk, 
+}, y 
th presery 
Paul Marlitt’s were amone them 
and with swift recollection of that frac 
life, SO blessed in its ending, 
meant 


and whieh had 
Jonas turned, 
faded 


Unseen 


so much on earth, 


Mentor. 

The letters had at odd 
Daring any separation, Paul had 
exchanged some with 
friend, and turning the boldly written 
pages was like touching the harmonies 
of tenderly familiar sounds. The clear 
sweetness of the past arose; Jonas felt as 
if he could eatch again the meanines of 
the notes sounded in his younger days; he 
read on, here and there; at first he sought 
for mentions of Prudence, but when the 
name appeared, he found it 
sible to read such sentences. 


written 


been 


word his chosen 


was not pos 

He looked 
out bits that might have been Paul's voice, 
speaking Paul's very self; and then aros 
a swift vision of Marlitt’s clear-eyed gaze. 
his thin eager face; the lights and shadows 
that reflected them told his every pulsation 
to his friend. 

‘To-day I walked down by the old ea 
nal, keenly enjoying the level sweep of 
green which stretches on the other side, 
and it oecurred to me how much happiness 
is to be found in simplicity. When nature 
wishes to impress us, she never does it with 
elaborations. <A bit of meadow, a reedy 
bend in the river, a sky faintly illumined 
from the west—these would have formed 


That he had | my subjects to-day had I been a painter. 


i 
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lls 
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dir membered your advice, and tried 


s between this perfection 
and the inner 
balaneed mind. 

of your 
had laid hold 


at she de manded even 


‘sain nature 
erfectly 
ized the 


es, \ fount th it ne 


ture 
so entirely t] 
ing up of substrata of thought. 
- serene, and I wish I comd 
my ealinly grateful con 
‘Are you still engross 
if _ tell me w! 
the final note of 
Sartor Resartus and 


lik 


le, and 
reached 
which 

npis tl 


is 
think I 
han tl 
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Resartu 
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Sartor S Ol 


as one of the multituce, ¢ 


msibilities 
our sub 


remendous inne? resp 
hat is of importa is only 
impress upon other minds. 
in Li 

s hand. 
do better than 
others to thought 
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m want towa 

touch Carlyle 
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ud 


what im- 
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ion or desir ennoble 
world ? 


ler 
PLOUSLY 


ous intellect asa sympathetie, 


happy etting up 
anion, who shall point out and lead 
ths others 
vy, do thi 
a help, or 
hose who wa 


are tr 


or do that, because 


a precedent, or 


tot 


Isn't this better than even martyr- 
gcuing | 


or where is there a loud- 
ism like it ? ‘LT have been ar 
our q uestion of comp: irison. between S 
Peter and St. ‘ aul with K He ] 
Peter's large-minded humility, but 
vself, I St. Paul's 
knowledgment of erro? It | 
ne and fascinates me, and has in it 
up, on, 


need. 


tha 
on,’ 


sestion of 


lotus-eating minds 


sug 


“up, 


oiven to few variations of mood or purpose | 
perhaps are helped by the more forcible | 
weakness and swift remorse of St. Peter, 

| among the 
and I feel with | | 


for all the world, as well | 


to me, work 


is everything, 


ut as you know, 
multitude 
St. Paul acting 


when he cried out slaughter, believing he | 
‘Lord, 
K— de- 
Paul's influence is more in- 
but to me this 
aces and the words that 
he has left more beaut iful, for to-day is the 
often need the 


right, as in speedily saying, 
what wilt thou have me do? 
clares that St. 
tellectual than oe al; 


only renders the 


was 


day of intellect, and we 


con 


| do it, go 


| fields and leafy 


agine being 


com: | 
you 
ading or must tread, 
you 
lk beside you or come | old papa Wi 
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for 
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hold of | derful ha 
which we 
Sedate people 


brain and heart 
later. 
hout feeling 


appre Late 


a tired of 
thorot hly only 
tferenece does it make in 
yward the 
any bad 


all the 


‘ular di 
ich cordially leans t 

Take the mood like 
We 


satisfaction of 


wholesome 
fam or bad feeling. 
» from self-di 
le, and I think create a 
anly philosophy for just 
I tind it is \ 
at ( 
e to others 
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mething new ti 
W rite 
to be 


us 


mebody a letter; allow some bore 
at your expense ; OY, 


Nothi 


ifortable 


into the « 


rountry. 


to a sense of human 
the n 
trees, 


Marat 


me so qui 


kindne 


bring 


ity and cree 


of 
old 


which blooms un- 


as 
of fash- 


ioned, 


touched by ‘ules and precisions of the 


‘ta sense 

ippreciations and 
hours can be treat- 
the periods of sweep- 


tastic 


| Jan Do youever 
of if 
desir 
edas welcon 
from 
t float 


‘ls of simple, cl 


brain all the fa 
in unawares, and cl 
hann ar-eyed thought 

‘T have often wondered what ¢ ur Cre- 
which som 


Wi 


out 


the 


k of the way in 1e 
their abilities. 
dio, and fe 


ator must 
| To-day 
It, with 
that 
bominal falsehood, 


| sunset 


but I didn’t say it 
»>me that n Ly Mission was not that 


isalie,sir!ané 
sir! simply because it 
curred t 
Jjticism, and my realities might not 
ibly to him those eaks 

of color represented the same ene { 
| int splendors, in mystical won- 
rmonies, illumining a western 
fai looding palpitating, 
{inted world: so I reman aa silent 
etalked, and I thought of you. Tow 
for a man so cleverly ana- 
not to understand that 


hire 
be fis 


. poss 


saw, in fa 


horizon, ntly a 


| dusky, 
while h 


strange it is 
‘al as you are 
can not always find or make people 
Don't you 


lytic 
you 
what you would have them? 
know that you imagine people must be 
I don’t think you 
Some 


what you think them ? 
idealize, but you take for granted. 


e days some fecling or belief or im 


| of thes 

pulse of yours 

and then—what then, Fic 
Deluge!” 

“K—— eame in very early to-day with 

an important air and a stout stick; I knew 

it a walk in the coun- 


te rrifie shoe *k; 


well, the 


will receive 
Iding ? 


immediately it meal 


i? 
773 
div 
Ant impulse first in the giving 
. 
to form anatro, ups mul an easy 
of outward thin “What 5 
orkings of tl vourself, I] 
But what part 
a natu 
I fe sort x 
id clear 
ee h de : 
to try 
t h 
John S Me nothing | so 
etter in rcible illus- | in ) 
tration In man's in- ever 
t 
} 
d 
17 
ad 
on 
es 
as 
of 
he 
‘ht : 
he 
Ce 
Os 
Ze, ; 
Ws 
lon 
ea 
of 
de. 
LESS i 
ure 
ith 
edy 
ned 
ned q 
ter. 
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try, and parsing theology. Now you know 
ho { sand dither, Vet there is this 
a] vs to be felt with K he is ve ry. 
vi rea 1 he has about him neither 
exaggeration, nor pathos 
ning sort, which contrives to 
ba nse of OVEP 
\ \ tO a Venue man, and in 
the ] ce of reality like his, one prop 
t elf 
Jon read on e after page; 
What hh l thou » outset was 
to put hi f back into the old frame of 
mind and thought belonging to the days 
in which Marlitt’s words were written: 
and undercurrent was the desire to repro 
duce some strong sensation, and to force 


If to beheve that ing he had 


once found, a lofty influence could still 
remiail 

Dead in his eray with vears between 
him and visible sympathy, Paul Marlitt 


accomplisheda purpose. Holding the faded 
papers in] 


iis hands, Jonas woke up to 


something like belief in a life to live—to 

methin ‘which, if still shrouded in gloom, 

rowed the tremulous vibrations of a com 
in@ lieht The night had passed, and 
Kielding, standing up, walked over to the 
window of his room and looked out upon 
the red reaked wintry sky, the silent, 
grayvly col l city. Few sounds were 
mudible; the chill of the daybreak was still 


unbroken; but as he looked, there swept 


into the man la 


under- 
tat silenee was the throbbing 


world: that stretched before him 
du 


s soul a feeling tl 


were the dumb evidences of a passionate, 
pulsating 
10 he i i 
worthless as li Ips 


he need 


humanity, 
lily 


ily cast aside, 


o be forgotten, 
not to be held 
toward perfection, be- 


sit beside his dead for 


not t 
hot rear 
cause must 
the hours of a day and night, and then lay 
it reverently forever in God's keeping. 


XII. 


Mention has been made of Miss Ar 
mory’s widowed cousin with whom part 
of every year in our young lady’s life was 
spent. But 
this Mrs. Van 


Helena for the 1st of February. 


1d claim 
This 


Leide to arrive ar 
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suid it was a family habit, but it yw; 
reality more of a family failing, fi 


Box le’s ten times as much money Was paid 


lot as Was he 


general sense was diffused amone the 


cuests that they were elegant an Ll exc 
sive at the expense of personal con 
Mrs. Van Leide, however, was a wi 


who clung to traditions, and I thi 


lieved in Boyle's as the on 
“nglish feature in her life. 
Hel 


bound 


| 
ena and her cousin were not on 

companionship, but by those of ay 


ry the ties of kinship 


Cll 


and 


fact that 
iad forced the 


for choosing each others compen 


nature 


nn into a certain alliance 

ronship 
would have had for them a flavor of ' 
discernment and peculiar fitness, which 
they felt they lost in having a reason in 
When they were 
separated they exchanged very anal | 
letters, and when Helena learned of Mrs. 


Van Leide’s unexpected arrival in Lon 


their family connection. 


Vile 


don she felt rebuked. Of late she had 
written so meagrely that the past two 


months were, so far as genuine life was 
coneerned, a blank, 

Miss Armory went to Boyle’s without 
delay, and her cousin received her warm 
ly. She was a woman scarcely forty, hay 


ing that look of eareful freshness whieh 


we are accustomed to think rare among 
elderly American women, yet which is, | 
think, a prevailing characteristic in many 


States, 


She was blonde, and if not pretty, 


had a fascinating smile and extremely 


line blue eyes; her manner was perfectly 
charming, but there was a brisk air about 
it totally incompatible with her horror o 
anything unconventional or out of the ae 
cepted fashion of the hour. She declared 
she got the best of everything which th 
vorld could give her, without paving the 
price of explaining her conduct or ideas. 
She dressed superbly, and always was ea 
ger to counsel Americans abroad as to the 


e 


| best dressmakers and most satisfactory 


it was decidedly unusual for | 


vear, however, the elder lady had changed | 


and one morning, when 


her usual plans, 
Helena ha 
find a summons to Boyle’s Hotel. 
Van Leide always went to Boyle's. 


Mrs. 
She 


| 


d been walking, she returned to | 


shops; yet her inclinations were chiefly 
literary. She thoroughly appreciated good 
work, took in the very subtlest element 
in American or British humor, and owned 
to atrifle of **temperament’’—just enough 
to make her feel averse to the society of 
people who she said had ** limitations.” 
Helena Armory was avowedly her chosen 
friend and favorite cousin, so that the 


is 
in 
the 
} 
] 
aeciaental Tricndship. Phey had so 
In common that they frequently reeretted 
cit 
h 
CC 
{ 
( 
| 
( 
( 
| 


sorphaned condition Wa 
cause of Mrs. Van Leide's s 
iperonage. 
Mrs. 


Armory a 


ains 
dence 


Helena 


ffair with voun 
he'd be for at 


very momen 
caged to this Mr. Simimonson 
yut Mrs. Crane 
upon ner, Lhave only se ! 
ilty throb. aly lately. Just now she and 
said, turning to- | are at Holbrook, with Lady Fain 
mile. Mrs. V: ‘ide remained 


Nn are Various 


01 ring thre 
Lo begin with, youve fin not a riicular 

st totally negleectea writing to me, and 

new if vou had not something inexphi 
in your mind you would not have 


ena for a moment oceupicd herself lena had: ine that prevented her 


tudving the pavement of Dover Six esponsibilities where 


1 she said, slowly: -concerned, but 

“Well, [ve had a horribly bad con- | she was willing { . Van Leide 

. You know Lam not usually bun 
1 by my sins, though I acknowledge | George May y's 

mm freely; but lately something has been | prise to her, on entering 
erying out within me, and [ know I ought | ting-room the fi 
to stand here this very minute in sack- | a tall, good-looki 
cloth and ashes.” |on the rug 

Mrs. Van Leide regarded li | mediately 
ha fine appreciative smile, on,” | Helena 
said, admiringly. ‘* What was your | of types among 


ili 


n 7 met abroad, and this young mai 
“Tean hardly tell you, because it would | culiarly interesting. Was very 
involve so many things and people you | pleasantest type fa prosperous New- York- 
lon’t know about.” er. He bore about wi 

‘L never was obtuse vet, i hope, my cood society and cheerf 


bility for thoroughly enjoying the sunny, 

Well, then, I am afraid IT have sy side of life. He was good-le 

the means of ruining the life—of | wi ight hair and a clear gray eye, and 

one of the noblest-hearted n L ever | his smile and voice and laugh were pecul 
knew. 


Mrs. Van Leide looked at her for a mo- 


Lilt 


POKING, 


| iarly pleasant. He dressed admirably, al 
thouch his clothes looked new, and Helena 


hat he was @ 


ment before she said: ‘‘ You always com- | did not require to be told t 


Fi 
PRUDENCE. 
‘ 10 means pass! mated vour lovers. Why do you 
t] stematic regard this particular case as novel 
( “Oh.” eried Helena, averting her face rie 
aimed. as | swiftly, ‘‘this man was not my lover.” - 
 ppeared, “you didn’t es And then, with delieacy, she told the out 
nect me so soon! Vo tell vou tue truth, | lines of Prue's story, the events of the hast a 
Helena, L got tired of Be and vou! six or eight weeks. To Mrs. Van Leite 
written, and [ thought Pd come | the impressive feature was that 
( Then I wanted to go to that festi- | Pr dence Marlitt’s family Me 
valat N : ‘And I know more of her than you do; See 
Helena gave a start at the words for Lwasat Lennox last vear—when I went 7 
One she said, ‘' 1 forgot there was to you know, for Dolly Barclay’ wed j 2 
ho a festival at N——. and there [heard of another of Pru 
Of course,” answered Mrs. Van Leide, Marlitt’s love affairs.” e 
“only it isa little late in the season, Nov stared: her cheeks were pale 
- you ready to go with me there? My | enough now, and she was not afraid to } = 
dearest girl, you look horribly pate.” come nearer Mrs. Van Leide. { 4s 
Helena protested that she was perfectly Oh yes,” pursued that lady ; he had i 
J]. but she eertainly looked badly. a sort of love 
Well, Mi \ an Lé id Vous \ eapital MY and 
“swell Leame ever. [knew you want- | if not mistaken, | n London this 
ail cn@ atter. tally en 
Helena was standing 
the sitting-room which w: ‘ging 
to Mrs. Van Leide’s use 
swords sne feit a gu r aunt = 
“Why, Margaret ?” sh 
ward t elder lady w moment _ 
patrioiie per 
1 
always think 
isiness with 
ve Til give 
hoe! 
1 
| 


member of a very rich, or 


firm. Helena amused herself by faneying 
that he lived PeNsiv ly On 


Aven 


Street 
and 


WHat 


son 


that he 


about Thirt: seeond 
belonged to the Union Club, 

better than most Am 

ht lrink 

contentes 

vi in his wi 

1s, and 


iutes Miss 


recans 


his dinner, 
ith life, 


man oug Lo ¢ at 


thoro. 


Vas 


rinory 


that he was violently in love with Pru 

He had met her during that one summer 
In Which ad bee nhaway from Ponka 

Mia | vathered that som 
inte) e) on the part of Mr. Maybery’s 
ister had broken up what might have been 
an engagement. His sister came from 
Ponkamak and h had known Jonas 


Wieldir at Yal 
i ellent fellow! ] Mr Mayb \ 
honest, cood-humored smile. 
“ould eram as he did, but I always 
watching him. He and Paul 


Warlitt were the David and Jonathan of 
You never knew him 7° 

To Hi he man’s name had been in 
( fashio n consecrated by the SLOPy 
Jonas had told her. She changed thi 


Mr. 


you going dow h to 


M: uy ry, 


“are 
to see Prue ?” 
The young man hesitated 
‘Well he 
] 
suppose | 


a little. 
inquiringly, 


val 


just 


now,” said, 


could do that over here 


run down there and make a call on a 
young lady I knew in the house ? 

‘Oh, certainly; but you may have the 

ray smoother than that. I know Lady 
Fanny well, and [ll gladly give you a 
letter to her.” 

Myr. Maybery expressed himself as much 
pleased iis; but in some way it was 
peculiarly distre ‘to Helena to discuss 

Prud »Marliitt with any one. She felt 


even slight air of 

torship in the you 
was confident, she 
anyth 


in 2 


» 
rred DY proprt 


a4 man’ S manner 


» could see, of suecess in 
and he 
humored frame of mind, 
Helena an im} 
happy prosperity. 
just the man to enjoy having his 
wife admire she said 
to Mrs. Van Leide when they were alone. 
And 
lady of fashion, he'll approve of her all 
more. 


] 
he undertoox, 


most 


leaving of 


on 


ssion 


W holesom« 


He is 


| by every one else,” 


Prudence develops into a fine 


the 
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| life could just then have offered her. She 
was not in a mood to demand excitement 


He | 


departed 


to be 


think, a 


ins Van Leide had been elos 
studying her cousin since 
London, and her 


caret 
her arviy 
critical faculty see 


to recelve a new 


Helena,” she said, meaning) 
you getting eynical 7” 
Getting!” said Helena, with a ] 


alw ays Was 


I wish vou wou 


mar 


And make the tendene ya 
istic 
‘Come, Lena, don’t be idiotie, 


] 


Our 


an to be,” ] 
let 


don't 

‘and tl 
tion more profitable. 
tell you Lam quite ready-to start for N 
morrow.” 
Van Leide made no answi 
endured ten minute 
row and then at 
r pity in] 

‘What did I tell you, Margaret 
That I had al 

Well, so I have, 
part from that, [Tm consci 
except—that I love you 
every day.” 

As Miss Armory 
moved over to the 
there 


mie 


us make 


ierefore 


] 
I came to-day 


tO 

Mrs. 
of silenee, look 
her cousin with 


Wi 


eyes. 


ivthing 


Spore Pose 


window. 
urned again vere traces of t 
upon her faee. 
NIT. 
Helena Armory always declared tl 
with each impression of the English eo 


try some new sense of being and exhil 
ration came to her. Journeying in I 


to it with Mrs. Van 


o her, the one soothi 


ruary Leide was, 


seemed t ing influer 


The peaceful winter the 


lemnities of 


landseape, 


an English cathedral town, 


the harmonies of the approaching festival, 


were all that she demanded of outwa 
things; and that Jonas Fielding was t 


preach at N—— on Sunday night was r 


membered at times with a half-sad conjec 
ture as to how she would find time and 


the ruin of his hopes had affected him. 

The first days at N—— passed 
ly enough. The town is large, but fu 
of sleepy nooks in which red brick an 


by quic 


} 


ivy and restless rookeries complete the 


charm felt here and there and everywl 
by 
chitecture and fhe influence of bricks a 
mortar. 


the visitor who cares for suggestive ar 


Helena had several hours 0! 


= 
i 
] 
a 
Kne 
claret } 
He y laugh. “I think 
and its | little. 
blessin with | Then you are more so than ever, 
} 4 
ara 
to 
| 
subject. nd 
| 


ich dav to herself, when Mrs. Van Leide 
ttended rehearsals, to which she went 


th her usual zeal. Helena, declaring 
iit she preferred to take the affeir in per 
tion, devoted these hours to idle wan 
rings about the town, discovering every 
of the old) eathedral, and learning 
ove all things to love the cozy river 
Which finds appreciators only. I 
ink, among artists, who like its @rada 
ns of feathery willows and long stretel 
of level meadows, its occasional old 
irchouses, and queer anchors for the 
irges that dreamily come and go. The 
nter gave no pallor to this scene, but 
en the Enelish winter rarely does that 
ins place : here, however, the approach 
February had brought about a touch 
spring. There was certainly no 
mth, but growing things looked ready 
rthe hand of loving green to lead them 
to blossom. There was almost a fra 
ranee in the cold still air, and the sky 
as radiantly blue, with here and there 


the feathery lights of clouds that it seem 
never could mean rain. 
Helena did not know then how much 
thought of in those solitary walks in 
vhich she gave herself up to enjoyment of 
e country ; but later the whole place 
came back to her, bit by bit. associated 
ith thoughts that meant the deepest pul 
sations of her being. The changing col 
vs on the bank; the vivid reflections of 
jects In the water, growing denser as 
e daylight waned; the faint green: the 
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indy meadows; the figures of boatmen | 


iid towns-people passing to and fro; the 
solemnity of the 
spires whose gray tones she caught al 

ivs on her homeward walks. All these 


rowning 


eathedral | 


ecurred to her as forees connected with | 
that period of mental contlict, as to be | 


the eternal associations of moments and 
hours which might affect or move forward 
her whole life. She had made the ae 
guaintance of the man who rowed a small 
ferry-boat across the river at a certain 
point, and in two or three days they were 
on intimate terms of almost friendship. 


He lived in a quaint little house with a | 


sixteenth-century window bulging over 
the river, and his wife, as Helena soon 
found out, was bedridden. The man was 
i tall, brown-faced countryman, with an 
maginative temperament qualified by the 
driest, dullest of actual surroundings: but 
to Helena his very simplicity was refresh- 
ing, as was the calm stillness of the coun 


try She told) Mrs. Van Leide she was 
trving to see real people, and to tind out 
Whether she were one of them herself. «2 
a terrible imposition 

‘Tfone only could have talked to Adam 
for Instance,” she remarked 
“But Adam would have been so unsat 
“answered Mrs. Van Leide. A 
man aetually inexperienced 


isfactory 


said Helena 
‘Sometimes | think Lam all warped and 


But so de liciously fresh.” 


distorted from havine lived among so 
many fascinating sug@estions am so 
anxious to discover the real ae Just as 
1 tind Tam saving or doing something 
nice or interesting, or foolish or weak 
minded, LT realize it is beeause | have seen 
or heard or felt the suggestion from: some 
body else a 

Andif vou discover the real vou, and 
find vourself fullofa primitive simplicity 
What shall vou do?” 

will be charmed.” said the girl 
*But Pm afraid that will never come to 
pass. The more [see of Mi old boatman 
the more T realize how far T have drifted 
away from the cl 


ar Puritan stock [came 
from.” 

“The most hampered of all people 
ejaculated Mrs. Van Leide, who was her 
self proudly, intensely Knickerbocker 

Helena made up her mind not to be so 
analytical that she would allow herselt 
no quiet enjoyment with the old boatman 
and his wife. She gave herself up to sim 
ple, frank talks with them, and asked no 
thing for effect. Their intluenee she de 
clared to be wholesome, even if it did not 
enlighten her; and the sanded floor of 
the cottage, the cleanly furniture, the old 
windows blooming with flowers, the bed 
with its patient sufferer, all became active 
influences in her memory when this peri 
od was long past. The humble people in 
vested her with no false charm. They 
had none of that power of idealizing which 
To them 
she was a bonny, gentle young lady, 
and she was all of that. They took things 
just as they found them, and gave no 
thing a pernicious influence by exagger 
ating its power or effeet. From her quiet 
walks and her humble friendships, Helena 
drifted with a certain sense of surprise into 
the rushing, splendid harmonies of the fes 
tival. There had been three days of music 
that lifted her into the regions of exaltation, 
when the Sunday came which she knew 
would bring Jonas Fielding to N——. 


belongs to the cultured classes. 


a 
777 
‘ 
} 
i 
Sis 
| 
| 
/ 
. 


Toward 
upon the 


vned dismal, 


sunset, as Helena looked out 


washed wished 
had when the and 
calm of the old town might have soothed 


She 


windy streets, she 


that he come peace 


wondered if he would not be 
chilled by 
town, strange people. when Nature so com 
had she 


moment, she 


newly confronting a strange 
pletely refused her smiles: but 
known the truth at) that 

vould have seen that Fielding’s mood was 
one in which the elements meant nothing 
to hitm suspended all sense of 
what affeeted him outwardly, and as he 
made his wav through the darkening, wet 
streets of the town, he was thinking only 
that he 


Lives, human beings with 


was to be a voice to thr people. 
souls and un 
born deeds to be moved or roused into life 
by what he might say. were perhaps wait 
ing. Jonas left evnicism, dainty philan 
derings of the mind, fantastic ideas of duty 
or well-bemng, utterly the background 
He had come from London to N by a 
that left him only 


the time for service, and this period he 


train an hour before 
spent in hastily thinking over his sermon. 


had 


KHOWD 


It was unwritten, vet it been all 


Had he that Miss 
\mnory was to be among his listeners, it 


thought out. 
would have startled link imto some con 
fusion. But why should the words of lis 
text even be remembered by her ears ? 
‘Woe unto thee, Chorazin! 
thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty works 


which mere 


woe 


done in you had hee iM done 
th Tyre and Sidon, they mould have re 
pented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 


XIN 


He had not been ten minutes in the pul 
pit, the moderate confusion of an unfa 
miliar, irregularly lighted edifice, a large 
unknown congregation, Was just passing 


wav. When he beeame conscious of eves, of 
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scious that she sat there exacting from | 
But he had the str 
sense of power, the elation, which a list 
ing multitude give. 
wrenched 


his most prophetic. 


So far had the n 
himself in the last) fortni: 
from the need of individuals that Hels 
seemed to him only a stronger, more co 
centrated expression of human needs 

faces of 
vet it 


the crowd never closed hers 
seemed to him only as though 
some subtle power she was the final en 
phasis of their wants. Gradually t 
virl’s shining eves and sweet, high-| 
face grew to him Juminously signifies 
her earnest look to 


she seemed with 


saving, Lam part of a need—a need 
longing to all this palpitating multitude 
of poor humanity.” 

Jonas, as | have said, preached. fron 
only a few hurried notes, so that he kept 
Later, he coul 
not have pat any of its sentences toget] 


no record of that sermon. 


er, but it seemed always to express som 
new era in his life 
lute 


There was an abso 
from the sensational, yet 
the tension of the past fortnight had re 

sulted in a peculiar elevation of thought 
and he poured forth his words with a d 

rect appeal to the rarely stirred and mor 
exalted regions of the human soul. His 
voice startled Helena by its sweetness 
There was a cadence in it that would have 
civen harsher words a charm, but tremen 
dous as was his text. he had little that 
was denunciatory in his discourse, That 
Woe to Cherazin” he applied to every 
human soul, forming one of a multitud 

and he called upon 


freedom 


his hearers to bear 


i without despondeney, to be exalted with 


lips, of the grace of a certain figure he had | 


seen before, and peering a little intoa space 


illumined fitfully, he made out that the 
tranquil, motionless figure and face be 
longed to Miss Armory. The man was in 


that frame of mind which is not due to | 


mental excitement, yet has the power of 
making a surprise almost impossible. He 
looked at her without any feeling of won 
derment; he without thinking of it 
the luxurious elegance of her dress and 
bearing in the midst of the duller people 
about her; and though he never sought her 
eyes, he began and ended his sermon con- 


saw 


out mock enthusiasm, to be active with 
out exaggerations. These were simple 
suggestions, vet he endowed them with 
the richness of his own recent mental and 
spiritual eXperiences ; out of the chaos of 
his misery and bewilderment he had come 
with certain new simple forces which he 
gave freely, nay, Jovously, to others. He 
said he meant to preach simplicity, and 
the disjointed sensations of the past few 
weeks seemed to have resulted in calm 
clearly flowing lines. 
he dimly remembered throug! 
which he passed which « 
merely casual observer might have been 
only amused by, but which to Jonas Field 
ing of Ponkamak in one way typified 
that ‘*Chorazin” of old of which thi 
prophetic Woe had been uttered. Hi 
did not mean to impress any of his hear 


As he preached 
seenes 


scenes 


i 
|| 
| 


UDEN 


PI 


JEL 
44 
: 
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horror or dismay ; he preach 


ed. as sav intensely conscious of one 


hearer: of the soft, eager face, full of in 


lefinable charm, and which was perhaps 
the 


rest approach to a purely cesthetic 


influence he had ever felt yet his words 


her, 


Was at passionate demand for 


red for all those about and 


if heart 
mindedness 


ibsolute sincerity and 


Phe etfeet of every thing he had seen and 
felt of late was to make him lone to clear 
soul all that 


He had SeTISA 


from his mind and heart and 
Vas erandl|y simple 
that the best and truest things were 


rstood, vet that thie \ 


thon 


easily 


Most 
lay shrouded, lidden, distorted by the fan 
the 


Had hein his mind hours 


cies and follies of to-day in human 
weakness. 
Which he had passed through when he 
vently but eagerly told lus listeners of that 


As I 


memories of the last few weeks 


pl means to perfection have 
suid vacue 
floated into lis mind, oppressing him for 
moments, but he was uneonscious that he 
neant more than an elaboration of the text 
whieh should impress others as it had al 
He believed, in fact, 
that he was using no arguments Which had 


Ways impressed him. 


specially applied to himself, strongly con 
that he must shake off forever the 
influence of prejudice. the 
Iman s strong face and figure were deeply 
Helena had seen at once that 

worn, that he lad 
strangely depressed lines about his mouth 


SCLOUS 


Personally 


IMpressive 
hageard and 


he was 


and eves: but this she had expected: she 
had almost dreaded to see him: but what 
burst upon her as entirely unlooked-for 
Was the magnetism, the power, in his man 
ner His voice rang through the build 
ing, and vet it had a cadence that was like 
1whisper. He was utterly self- forgetful. 
lo Helena he seemed to be the concentra 
tion of many forees which she had been, 
as it 


sel 


were, half conscious of within her 
The rain was beating violently against 
the tall windows of the chapel as Jonas 
finished 


his sermon. Service being end 


“dl, ELelena moved quietly away, followed 
She had written a few lines 
on a card, and sent them into the vestry 
for Jonas, and half re 
eretted that had him to 
to their hotel that evening, for she 


by her maid 


room she now 


she not asked 


eome 
felt the impulse to see and talk to him 
stronger as the time went on. 


The tran 
quillity which had possessed her of late 


She was throb 


seemed to have vanished. 
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with -excitement she 


thing: 


bing detined 
made no distinetions between 
jovous and the remorseful, the exaly 
and the depressed, She was simply 
of strange emotions, and was bewilde: 
by both them and herself, 
from the hotel 


standing in the poreh of the chapel 


The earri 
vas Walting, and she 


curing her wraps a little more cony 


iently, and as well peering into the 


} 


darkness to be sure the door of the vel 
cle Was comfortably held Open, when s 
heard ler name spoken, and looked up 
meet Hielding’s gaze near her own 

was so sudden an answer to thought t 
The vou 


looked down at her with a kind 


she smiled almost tearfully 
gentle gaze 


‘Lam so much obliged to you for 


ting me know that vou were here, 
said, in a voice which vet held the viln 
tions of half an hour ego: “and | 


surely come to-morrow at ten o'clock 
you said. thank you.” He had take 
her hand a moment in his, and as he let 
fall he said, in a tone Helena always 1 
membered, ** God bless vou!” 

She made no effort to speak, but s! 
looked at linn earnestly, 

Every line of his tall figure and stron 
face in the rain and wind she remember 
long after that might had passed awa 
Indeed, trifles connected with the 
recurred later to her mind with passioniat 


scel 
distinctness: the shining, wet pavements 
the crowd of curious, eager people corm 
ing out of the chapel, some of whom turn 
ed for a glance at the elegant voung lad) 
to whom the American minister was speak 
the vista beyond the chapel door, ir 
regularly lighted, part 
from. desertion 


Ing: 
growing sombr 
Jonas’s final @lance in 
her earriage window ; and then some quee: 
thought of her own hands lying on he: 
lap clasped with unconsciously painful in 
tensity. 
XV 

For days afterward Mrs. Van Leide di 
plored the fact that one of ** her” head 
aches prevented her from seeing Jonas 
Fielding when he ealled at the ** Georg: 
Helena’s account of him had been ver) 
meagre, vet her cousin had felt an arden! 
desire to see him for herself. It must hav: 
been that in spite of chilling words Hel: 
na’s testimony had been to the man’s cred 
it: foronee Mrs. Van Leide had exclaimed 
He must be fascinating.” 

‘Fascinating Helena echoed. 


had 


— 
Vi) 
§ 


Is he? He is, think, only intensel) 


Jonas Fielding knew very vaguely that 
liss Armory was stopping with a cousin, 
d he made his Way to the old fashioned 
thinking entirely of the younger lady 
e court- yard of the George” Is very 
eturesque there is a paved centre, a 
ll richly hung with an old well, 
la sun-dial, from which both shadows 
oleams of Hight seem to emanate 
sopyvants were running here and there on 
ver duty, but Miss Armory’s name pro 
ced instant attention The American 
dies were established im the best rooms 
ithe house. They had amaidand aman 
coryvant. and were liberal in their ideas 
shout shillings and half-crowns. Jonas 
id never been more respectfully treated 
my when he was led through the cor 
dors of the “George” to a doorways 
through w'ueh Helena’s voice sounded in 
faint. “Come in.” The room overlook 
adhe Hieh Street of the town 
three old-fashioned windows with lat 
framed panes of glass and heavy oak 
seats. In one of them) Miss Armory 
is seated. and as she turned her face 
toward Jonas, she said, simply, was 
ittehing for you; you must have come 
nother way. 

‘LT paid a visit or two with the minis 
wife.” he answered, came in 
the lower entrance. 

Just as in that first visit to her boudoir 
1 London, Jonas took up his place against 

ie chimes piece. Perhaps it Was the 
vniliar action, possibly the sight of bis 
vorn face, that made Helena’s heart beat 
ora moment so that it was hard to speak. 
She moved about the room a little; it was 
unbrously but well furnished with the 
and earvines of two hundred vears ago, 
fe ornaments in needle-work and paint 
ne to whieh time only has given a cer 
tain authority for existence, She looked 
is if she wanted to gather either inspira 
tion or courage, and it seemed as if she 
found it in Fielding’s simple. unaverted 
vaze, She stopped in the window nearest 
him, and said, passionately Do vou hate 
me? Tell me—oh, if in justice to truth you 
an—tell me if I have injured your life!” 

Fielding looked with an eager hight at 
her “No. no. no.” he said, quickly 

Oh, has this been troubling you ¢ Oh 


no. indeed! T understand it all; I have 


thought it all out. I know now that I 
ought better to have understocd many 


PRUDENCE 


Lam 
simply paying for arrogance, for blind 


things There is no one to blame. 
ness, and perhaps it has helped me to a 
better life 

Helena sat still, regarding him with a 
fixed, gentle vision 

Do not imagine, le continued, 

I have not spent hours and days im bit 
ter rebellion the remenrbrance brought 
baek a look of torture to his face “only 
| threat Ih resigning oreonform 
ing myself to these shal! 
do all that is left to me to do 1 Shisell be 
fulfilling some need within me, 
perhaps to some ret din others 

Helena’s lips ope ned to sav.” And vou 
are but she hesitated, and substi 
tuted." You feel it is God’s will?” 

Jonas looked into Space, with a quiet 
thoughtful smile 

“No.” he said, Lean searcely say that 
because It seems to mie that in certain ways 
our deeds are our own Hle tells us thicat 
we must be vigilant and earnest and sin 


le-minded. If by my own blindness | 


have misinterpreted things, have built up 
a temple of clay in my heart —well, Pinust 
not take that mock consolation to miyselt 
and go about feeling mv inner mart, 
the result only of His will. Tmust say 
conform lf to the facts of my life 
beeause He has pe rmitted them Ldo net 
believe He designs these miseries which 
come from our own stupidity, idleness, or 
wiekedness 

Helena listened intently When he 
had finished, she turned her gaze from the 
sunny street, smiling faintly 

are eruelly strong She said 

Fielding started slightly forward. Oh, 
do not say or think that!” he exelaimed 
have only gathered together every 
force, trying not to be pitifully weak If 
I still see life and work ahead of me, do 
you not think I shall sometimes be chased 
by the phantoms of the pst those ise 
cure, restless demons that are so ready to 
seize upon our depressed or obsevre domo 
ments, especially if we are forced to live 
lives for other people. must never 
cease the patient toiling after strength 
If ] were foreed to live among exagwera 
tions. it would be my ruin. My hope lies 
in an existence of simple meanings, pure 


beliefs.” 


He spoke with quick insistence, as 


commanding acceptance of his words 
I.” said Helena, slowly —" Lam, 
I suppose, living among exaggerations 


¥ 
a 
{ 
i 
' 


What should Do you think [ought 


to leave it all 
“No: you and T have different needs: 
but vou ought to understand things better: 
vou ought to to evold 
You accept too much: you 


stopped short and came over to the win 


learn know from 


dross he 


dow you let the pagan part of life tri 
as it were 
often 


over your better self too 
that cestheti 
cCismi,as you call it, but vou ought not te 


There is) in 


seek relief from the weight or burdens of 
nobler impulses In its exaggerations How 
real, in 
either feeling, or action. or good influence 
Ascertain that, and then drape it the 
richest, softest colors vou can find.” 

He returned to the fire place, and met 
her 


much of it is real, ascertain that 


in 


vaze avaln with simple kindliness. 
Helena felt impelled to say much more 
him had the 


thiat there for 


to She 


confusing 
of the 
mitted moments i our lives when human 


selise 
he stood one per 
beings can reach each others very souls 
for Wanted to extract, as it 
were, some domineering principle of his 
philosophy Might he not at leave 
her with some surer impetus toward leht / 
She felt tortured by the sense that she was 


She 


least 


losing her opportunits 

vou do not think a life like mine, 
for instanee, need be worthless mean 
according to such standards as vours 7° 
She spoke with a note like a sob in her 
Voice 

Oh. answered Fielding, almost sadly, 
“your life ought to be rfeet 


exquisite 
He smiled upon her. 


has done me 
wood, and T shall like to think of it —al 
Ways. If {have seemed to think of other 
things for vou, it has been because LT know 
so well the richness of possibility mn vou, 
good vou 


the impulses for were casting 
aside.” 


Helena 


fore she spoke again; then she said. grave 


moved about for a moment be 


Iv: ** Tam haunted now by just that very 
thing: I feel that T have turned aside.” 
He said nothing 


‘Tt is such a dreadful thing,” she went 


on, “to be pursued by a sense that you 
have forsaken your earliest ambitions 
that vour old) ideals are mocking vou. 


Sometimes Lirv to believe they were no 


] 


thine —the fantastie follies of an unformed 
mind; bat L know better.” She stopped, 


and added, simply, 


*T think it is vou who 
have 


made me know better.” 


But.” le persisted, in a very quiet 
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voice, “do not confuse remorse or regr 
with too much self-analysis; the rules « 
a Higher Life for any one of us are gran 
ly simple, You see Vou have been try I! 
to live on theories, emotions, harmonics 
all beautiful and helps 

enough if we grant a substratum of eal) 

well-imeasured, simple beliefs, 


these can be 


Then 
tendeney toward paganism in this interns: 
idea of civilization can not overcome us 

“And is this philosophy 7” 
gravely 


Sil€@ Sale 


“Tf vou ask me,” he answered, ‘* Tw 


say that it is mine—and think vo 
night be happier im making it yours. Wi 
must make the best of ourselves: we ar 


part of a grand scheme of creation, of Lift 
Therefore seek a way, and follow it wit! 
all the simplicity and truth vou can ha: 
Helena’s eves were fixed upon him sadly 
“Do you think one is apt 10 overesti 
mate the flowers, the fragrances, of an 
tellectual life she asked, half timidly 
How threat he exclaimed 
the evil of this csthetic movement 
is that it tortures every sentiment either 
The hon 
To mV Was 
of thinking one of the weak outeomes of 
this tendenes to-day is a mind like vou 
friend 


can be? 


With analysis or sensuousness. 
est fibre of the thing is lost. 


She remained silent fora moment, while 
Fielding continued to stand looking dow) 
upon her figure and half-averted) face 
He noticed as she stood against the light 
thiat of her cheek had 
very thin; its usual brillianey was quite 
gone, 

“Vou 


earnestly. 


the curve 


have not been 
*Whatisit? Have vou been 
letting all these things prey upon you 7” 
think perhaps have,” Helena an 
swered, ‘But Tam not at all really ill 
Do vou remember what vou once wrote to 
me” —and her smile reached her eves wist 
fully—** that we must have our periods o1 
mentaland moral shock once in so often / 


well he said, 


The past seemed to be across such a oul 
of misery that even this slight allusion to 
one of its expressive moments hurt lian 

She went on: ** Well, Tam having one 
of mine now, I think, and I believe it will 
do me good, — I remember all 
vou have said—all vou have been.” 

He looked at her with quick compre 
hension and gratitude, 


shall that 


After a few mo 


ments’ silence, he said, very quietly, ** Have 
her—since ¢” 


you seeh— 


\ 
| 
= 


Twice,” answered Helena. ‘But 
nembered what vou asked of me—only 
| tried to be judicious and earnest in mis 


idvice 

Thank vou.” Fielding spoke with an 
ilmost painful distinetness had 
He touch 
hesitated 
va barely perceptible moment, and then 
sided it to Helena. 


She read it slowly, standing away from 


te from her this morning.” 
i the breast pocket of luis cont 


mH It was a childish, gentle, pretty lit 
letter,and told of her engagement to 
Maybery. Helena folded it up 


thout comment, and Jonas replaced it 


sid at 
Len 
ox. | believe they had something like 
least, | 
Mrs. Crane has explained it to 


She will be very happy.” he 


ist ‘She met him a vear ago at 


n understanding then —at have 
urd SO). 
ne I want to make something perfeetly 

ar to your mind, Miss Armory. The 
nore L think of it, the more [ see that it 
is all happened providentially, that she 


vas so admired and sought after here 
Marlitt was perfeetly right. think.” 
Fielding added, with a sad smile—‘* 


think he must have seen how it would be: 
all events, he had keen perceptions 
and he loved us both.” 

Helena made no answer to this. She 
had resumed her seat in the window, and 
ooking at him sadly, she asked, ** And 
ou—what are vou voing to do 

What my hand finds to do, T hope.” 

said, with an effort at cheerfulness 

And may Task vou the same question 7” 

Lam going just now to the Pyrenees 
vith my cousin,” * But 
that is only half an answer to your ques 


she answered. 


My life has not its decisive duties 
I think I shall wait a little 
vhile and see.” 


Ke VOUPS. 


He looked at her very earnestly. **1 
should like sometimes to hear from vou,” 
he said, a little formally, “‘and perhaps 
some day you will be in America. You 
sald, if you remember, that made a 
vreat many beginnings and no endings. 
Yet I think that it is not quite true of to 
day: perhaps we shall do each other future 
At all events, T say, God bless you! 
when TI thank you for all that vou have 
done.” 

He held his hand out for good-by. Hel 
ena felt a mist of tears in her eyes, but she 
was perfectly herself when she answered: 
Good-by—no, auf wiedersehen!” She 
smiled steadily, and spoke with a grave, 


we 


vd. 
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sweet Compostre not make me feel 
too remorseful by thanking me 
Yes, you 
hear of me whenever you write > 

She gave him her hand. and he held it 
for a moment very reverenthy 

It seemed to Helena that when the mist 
faded from her eyes he was gone 


Let me 


thank vou, my friend. shall 


XVI 
Prudence Marlitt lad a quiet little wed 
Helena and Mrs V 
Leide started for the Pyrenees The two 
ladies came baek fron: N 


ding just before an 
in order to 
be of use to the yvoung girh and her aunt 
in those exeiting and important prepara 
tions which for Ere ate the 
fascination of sueh an event It was odd 
to see how completely Prudenee forsook 
her brief riol of wsthetie lelht 
“George.” it appeared, had during these 
few weeks of his engagement expressed 
He had detinite 
ideas upon female apparel, and Prue. ri 
cidly followed them, so that as Mrs. May 
bery it might be inferred, Prudenee would 
observe critically the very newest fashion 
It jarred upon Helena that the voung girl 


a great many views. 


jimade fun of the dainty gowns she had 


worn at Mrs Boyee'’s conversazione that 
meght, which now 
to Miss Armory > but then im those weeks 
a great many things jarred upon her 


declared M rs. V 


seemed a lifetime ago 


She 


to an Leide that she be 
lieved that in five vears no one would 
live in the same house with her, but in 
truth Margaret Van Leide had never 


found her half so lovely or so self-forget 
ful. 

As a comipanion the older woman had 
always considered Helena perfect, but she 
confessed to herself that a new charm of 
some indefinable sort was added. It was 
soft and womanly, and seemed to have its 
expression in the tender look of her eyes, 
the readiness to do little services for Pru 
dence or forany one about her, the very was 
in which she moved and spoke and laugh 
ed. It at that time that Mrs. Van 
Leide discovered Helena’s possible. self, 
and began to lament that years before she 
had laughed at her large philanthropic 
al schemes. Something had revealed to 
her what real action might have been to 
this woman, and Mrs. Van Leide found 
herself at moments shrinking from Hele 
na’s mutely questioning gaze. 


Was 


For how 
much inaction was she accountable, since 
she knew she had eontributed at all times 


> 
| 
| 
j 
i 
a 
| 
} 
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to the lotus-eating element which she had and Mrs. Van Leide knew, in spite of 

found so delightful in Helena’s richly col. misgivings, that she was dearer to 


ored life and nature / friend and cousin than she had ever ber 


The re could hot he sid to have been before, although the younger won 
would never again consider her deecis 


any pe reeptible jar between the two | 


think they felt drawn even more closely OY OPINIONS as infallible We measur 


HOW COMPLETELY PRUD Fone HER BRIEF PERIOD OF ASTHETIC LIGHT 


to each other by this sense that in the past | great many things accurately when wi 


some things might have been more wisely | discover our own weaknesses for the firs 
or less arrogantly ordered, and each was | time. 

too conscious of the other's delicacy of The days rushed by to every one col 
cerned in preparing for the wedding, and 
led at last to the date when Mr. Maybery 
conducted his bride out of St. George's and 
back to Cornwall Gardens, where Mrs 


feeling to formulate what must, 1f spoken, 
contain a rebuke. So the time went on, 
possessing a healing influence where peo 
ple are in soul generously sympathetic : 


j 
B 
€, A y \ \ \ —4 

a 


PRUDENCE. 


Boyce had insisted the wedding breakfast 
should be. Everything went off as smooth- 

and comfortably Mrs. 
(‘rane was a trifle less eager than usual, 


as possible. 


Della. 
posed, by a certain magnificence in Mar- 
wet Van Leide’s manner, and the fact 


is wishes and demands so cheerfully for 
rented. That Barley Simmonson had 
cone to Algiers was a source of content to 
ie bride. Indeed, everything seemed to 


ease 


her exquisite face, and it may be inferred | 


that none ever will. 

[It was three months later that in 
at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, one day 
Miss Armory suddenly encountered Bar 

y Simmonson and his friend Field Mow- 

iy, Jun. The two young men were 
sketching in the old church, but turned 
delighted faces upon Miss Armory and 

reousin. The solemn architecture and 
y about them had evidently 
palled upon our friend Barley, who had 

n making very poor attempts at archi- 

ctural drawing, and became easily so- 
cial in his manner before they had left 

church door. It rather surprised Hel- 
ena that after exchanging a few common- 
Mr. Simmonson spoke of Pru- 
lence, for three months might well oblit- 
erate the memories of a lifetime with this 
young man. He walked with Helena 
into the square, following Mrs. Van Leide 
and young Mowbray, growing more like 
himself as they stood in the sunshine and 
bloom of that sad old city. He seemed 
interested in hearing certain details of 
little Prue’s engagement and wedding. 
Helena gave them coldly, in chronicler’s 
fashion, thinking, indeed, of other things 
as she stood looking at the sea—certainly 
a finer, handsomer creature, Barley was 
thinking, than he remembered her in Lon- 
don; but later the conversation was more 
vivid and more interesting. 

Mrs. Van Leide and Helena were for the 
time occupying the villa of a friend at Bi- 
arritz, and in the course of the same even- 
ing the young men re-appeared. The 
night was brilliantly fine, and they all 
strolled into the garden overlooking the 
stretch of tempestuous moon-lit water. 
Mr. Simmonson again reverted to Pru- 
dence. Sitting upon one of the marble 
terraces, he told all the party the story of 
his disappointed love. He detailed it 
though he related the pathetic history 

Vor. LXIV.—No. 383.—50 


2) 


vrenees, 


Co Ss 


eS, 


as 
of 


the | 


some heart-broken friend. The rich fra- 


| grances of the garden, possibly the grace 


of Miss Armory’s figure as it was outlined 


| in the warm soft air, seemed to inspire 
- overawed, it has always been sup- 


him, and sitting above a bank of roses, his 


| graceful beauty was, if possible, more Greek 
| than ever. 
that Mr. Maybery was a man who took all 


Helena remarked that he only 
needed a mandolin to make it perfect. It 
all sounded very pretty and like a poem. 
Mrs. Van Leide was quite fascinated. 

* And was this girl really such a mar- 


| vel?” she inquired. 
Not a shadow once rested on | 


‘*T will teli you what she was,” said 
Helena, turning round quickly. ** We in- 
tended her to be a great success, and she 
was one, after a fashion, only she never 
onee saw the real meaning of anything 
in English soeiety. Gradually, I believe, 
the wsthetes found this out. If we taught 
her a role, she was happy to play it, but it 
was always a role. Just as Mr. Benison 
said, she was only ‘a little darling.’ ” 

BarleySimmonson listened with his eyes 
upon the sea. He had been moved by his 
own recital. He thoroughly enjoyed its 
effect upon himself. There was silence 
except for the movement of the waves 
upon the beach, until he said, dreamily, 
She was so rare!—so rare!” 

Helena had carried a letter from Jonas 
Fielding all the evening unopened in her 
pocket. When they had bidden the 
young men good-night, and were linger- 
ing in the drawing-room, whose windows 


opened to the fragrances of spring flowers, 
Mrs. Van Leide said, suddenly, ‘* What did 
your friend Mr. Fielding write ?” 

‘*T don’t know yet,” said Helena, smil- 


ing. 
tune.” 

Helena almost involuntarily touched 
the letter with her fingers, while Mrs. Van 
Leide said: ‘* That young man is uncom- 
monly handsome. Isn’t he Lord Bairham’s 
heir?” Then seeing that Miss Armory con- 
tinued silently preoccupied, she added : 
**Do you know, Helena, I am afraid you 
mean to drift away from the golden 
chances of youth. Now listen to me. 
You are young and handsome, and well 
enough off, and I'd rather have you with 
me day and night than any being on 
earth; yet I feel as if I perhaps had done 
more to talk you out of—well, any career 
—and you ought to have married. You 
ought to marry now. You—are you list- 
ening, dearest ?” 

Mrs. Van Leide was sitting by the piano 
at the lower end of the pretty room with 


‘** Barley Simmonson put me out of 


~ 
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its shining floor and luxury of flowers | 
and color. While she had been talking, 
Helena had remained motionless in the 
open window, her fingers idly touching 
the roses that hung in languid clusters at 
her side, bet now she turned and erossed 
the room, slowly kneeling down 


never ask me to marry any one acai) 


Perhaps some day, when we are old wi 
men in caps and spectacles, and [ 

reputation for something very 


) 


useful” 
they smiled wistfully at each oth, 


“TH tell you my reasons why, but 
now, not just now: only never think 


er 


at her 


( f It 
cousin's side, and in her face. lifted ear- | again.” 
nestly to the older woman's, Was some is My child, is it to be like this 2” 
thing stronger than anything she could Helena, holding her friend’s hands ¢los 
have said. 


lv, nodded and smiled with tears Iving 
under her dark lashes, 

* Tthink—yes, I think it must be.” 
of this, thouch says nothing, Mrs 
Van Leide is not entirely sure. 

THE END. 


Marcare 
gently, 


+ 


girl said, very 
you will not think me hard, or 
that I am repressing confidences with you 
of all people on earth: but you must not 
grieve in that way over me any more 


she 


Chitar’s € 


O hear Patience in the afternoon and The 


Chair. 


T | doubt of the 


immense 


improvement. 1 

Colonel in the evening, and to observe the | brilliant, gay, and ornate impression of a pla 

pleased crowd that listen to both, is to remark | house like the Academy of Music, where ev. 
that there isa happy reaction from the stagefun | part of the house is equally accessible and 
of a short time ago. The era of Offenbach was | equally reputable, does not contrast more viviel 


one of a poor kind of French novel set to pret- 


ly with a house like the old Park Theatre, with 
ty and “ taking” musie, and touches of a doubt- 


its pit of bare floor and narrow backless bench. 


long ventured Bat when our old friend Mr. 
Lester Wallack, in the modern well buttoned 
frock - coat, appears upon the boards in the 
most modern society as a moral restorer and 


rectifier, there is an agreeable feeling that the 
poor French novel and its immorals are for the 
time withdrawn, and that we breathe an air 
to which the most scrupulous parent would 
of be unwilling to introduce the young per- 
son. 

There is a passage in Mr. William Winter's 
bright sketeh of Jet rson the Fourth 


gives that delightful comedian anew claim to 
publie confidence and regard. It was Mr. Jef- 


from “the old comedies” the indelieate lines 


When they were written, are w holly repugnant 
to American taste to-day. 


od 


For doing this 
service there was a vain attempt upon 
the part of some of his fellow-players to stig- 
matize Mr. Jefferson as “the Sunday-school 
comedian.” But he was quite able to hold his 
own. “You take an unfair and unmanly ad- 
vantage of people,” he said, “when you force 
them to listen to your coarseness. They are 
for the time imprisoned, and have no choice 
but to hear and see your ill-breeding. You 
have no better right to be offensive on the 
stage than in the drawing-room.” 

No modern change is more gratifying than 
that in the character of the theatre and in the 


coarse tone does sometimes recur, there is no 


ful humor in the lighter vaudevilles have been | 


» Whom we | 
commoners know as Rip Van Winkle, which H 


ferson’s habit, early in his career, to expunge | 


Which, however suitable to the English taste | 


general esteem of actors, and although the | 


es, shut off from the boxes, and its proscribed 
upper tier, than the charming humor of Ping 


Jore and Patience contrasts with muc 1 that las 


been thought inseparable from “stage | 


avs. 


The old Shakespearean actors of illustrious 
| lineage might indeed say proudly, as the Eas 
Chair heard Mrs. Fanny Kemble say, “Tbe 
to her Majesty's players,” but the story « 


ley 


stage in this country, as it is revealed in The 
| Jeffersons of Mr. Winter, shows, not, inde« d, how 
coarse, but how separate, a 
the players have been, 
Is the interest with which their story is read 
astory sooften very melancholy, of hard work 
; and small wages, of poverty and destitution 
and a sorrowful old age, too often—is this in- 
terest due to our sense of the immense } 
they give and have always given? Is there 
; Something in it of pity and regret for an art 
| so often exquisite and masterly, yet necessa- 
vily wholly perishable, and without other mon- 
| ument than an admiring and fading remem 
brance? It was an epitaph of great signiti- 
cance that his death eclipsed the gayety of 
nations. So Dr. Johnson said of Garrick. 
And surely with innocent mirth to make a 
people smile is a service which justly com- 

mends the player to universal gratitude. 

The players who succeed the old Pinafore 
company at the Standard Theatre in New York 
have been doing this for nearly six months as 
we write. It is a musical extravaganza, but 

with such sly and various satire upon the grand 
| opera, upon the grand manner in acting, upon 
| the grand tragedy in novels, upon an amusing 
and familiar affectation of the hour, and all 


class—alimost 


Caste 


yleasnre 


i q 
| 


done so gavly and crisply, so without weari- 
ness, With such sparkling variety, and such 


tripping melodious music, that there is a con- | 


stant and delighted throng, and an endless 
harmless enjoyment. The Colonel, which is a 


London drama satirizing “ iwstheticism as pol- 


soning the peace of families, is not treated with 
so light a touch, and in situation is largely tak- 
en from Burton’s Serious Family. But it is very 
ively and entertaining. Mr. Lester Wallack is 
preternaturally young in the piece, his “ make- 
up” being very remarkable. Every evidence 
of aman older than he was some years since is 
eliminated so far as all the art at command of 
the most accomplished experts in representa- 
tion can achieve it. His airy, light manner, a 
thoroughly stage manner—which is to say a 
manner suchas it should be is as cood asever, 
We presume that, like Judge Speir’s, Mr. Wal- 
lack’s family record is lost, and that he will for 
many a year have the great advantage of the 
rest of us of being no older than he chooses to be. 

The play is a pleasant and truly British ex- 
posure of a fashionable charlatanry and swin- 
dle. The familiar knave ef the British drama 
re-appears in the guise of the a@sthete, and makes 
mischief in an English home, a mixed mischief, 
which is remedied by the brisk and hearty Col- 
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der is not out of the way at the critical mo- 
ment, nor the scuttle locked, the audience will 
be enabled one by one to climb the ladder and 
emerge upon the spacious roof, and thence as- 


| cend and descend somewhere to perfect safety 


onel of Ameriean dragoons. Why, cert’nly,” | 


ory 


is his rand it is amusing to observe how 


few Americans recognize the Americanism of 
the expression until their attention is called 
toit. It is pleasant to see how, under the nim- 
ble magie of the scene, vice is confounded, and 


virtue comes by her own. “Out of hand,” as | 
t were, the Colonel exposes the swindling old | 


professor of zestheticism, emancipates his vie- 
tims, and reunites a divided family. We all 
look on and applaud, and delight in the dis- 
comtiture of the old sinner; and when the eur- 
tain comes down, all the Easy Chairs go cheer- 
fully home, with the happy consciousness that 
they have done a good service to good morals 
and domestie happiness. 


a little troubled as it reflects upon the usual 


as they can. It is evident from such reports 
that the way to avoid losing one’s life by fire 
is to go to the theatre. 

In the midst of this satisfactory assurance a 
sudden fire licks up a swarming hive of busy 
offices at the busiest time of day in the busiest 
part of the city. The inmates who start at 
onee, bare-headed and swiftly, reach the street. 
Others climb out of windows and crawl along 
sign-boards to neighboring buildings; others 
leap in despair into canvases held by firemen 
below; others in unimaginable agony perish 
in the burning building. A roar of horror and 
indignation, and a ery for justice upon the 
cuilty, again burst fromthe pross. Meanwhile 
buildings are going up on every side—build- 
ings ten, eleven, twelve stories high—piereed 
from top to bottom with a huge elevator flue ; 
and all the time we are making laws to pro- 
vide for the publie security. Yet every ten- 
ant goes dolefully and doubtfally ap and down 
his elevator, and wonders in the remote seclu 
sion of his lofty perch of an office whetier the 
fire has yet begun below. 

The erection of the lofty buildings which 
are now devoted to offices, and the tact that 
the huge central space occupied by the stair- 
case and the elevator furnishes a means of 
swiftly enveloping every floor in smoke and 
flame, should result in Jaws that will make all 
such buildings practically fire-proof, by which 
we mean such construction both of material 
and method as will make the rapid progress 


| of a fire impossible. In the heat of a vast fur- 


nace such as the burning districts of Chicago 
and Boston a dozen years ago, iron will warp, 
and stone chip, and buildings fall; but from 
any building of proper materials, properly put 


| together for the purpose of resisting fire, it 


structure and exposure of every theatre, and | 


upon the straitened means of escape, should a 
fire break out and a panie seize the audience. 
Occasionally, as in the terrible catastrophe at 


Vienna in the beginning of the year, a fire does | 


break out, and the consequences are appalling. 
For two days the publie press sternly demands 
that justice shall be done upon the guilty, and 
that theatres shall be made more secure. Con- 
temporaneous reports appear in the papers of 
the singular security of the most dangerous 
theatres. One, for instance, has a stairway 
leading from the highest gallery directly to 
the street, which in case of sudden alarm 
would not be choked, of course, with a panie- 
stricken crowd, and which, equally of course, 
would surely afford rapid egress for four or 
five hundred persons. Another has a ladder 
leading to a scuttle in the roof, and if the lad- 


a | would be easy for all within it to escape before 
Yer an Easy Chair in any theatre must be | 


a fire could seriously imperil them, The the- 
ory that the preservation and protection ef 
human life in buildings and upon railways and 
steamers may be left safely to private inter- 
The theory 
asserts that the pecuniary interest of the pro- 
prietor requires him to secure safety. This is 
akin to the old argument that representations 
of ill treatment of slaves must be unfounded, 
not because slave-holders were peculiarly hn- 
mane, but because property owners would not 
injure or abuse their own property. This con- 
venient argument was auswered to any one 
who chose to watch the treatment of drauglt- 
horses by those who depended upon their con- 
dition and labor. The truth is that in the case 


ests is disproved by experience, 


of slave-holders and carters passion is quite as 
powerful as selfishness, and in that of com- 
panies and landlords, avarice is as sophistical 
as inclination. 

It is found necessary to limit by law the num- 
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ber of passengers that shall 
and to provide by law for inspection of their 


} 


steamers carry, 
machinery, and to prescribe by law directions 
for running rai 


guard by law the publie safety against the ra- 


way trains, and in general to 
pacity and stupidity of proprietors and compa- 
nies that deal with the public. In the same 
y and because of the established fact that 
private interest is no guarantee of the publie 
security, there are stringent building laws re- 


Way 


quiring supervision and regulating details in 
the interest of the community. 

This case should be carried further. Iron, 
brick, and afford material for 
building which can be so blended that every 


cement now 
room may be practically separated from every 
other, and the whole offer so little fuel for the 
ravages of fire that the safety of every person 
in a building may be virtually assured. Enor- 
mo to be 1 to offices, and to 
be occupied by scores or hundreds of human 
be tolerated exce pt 
guarantee personal security. 


require this, and 


is edifices devotec 


beings, should not 
conditions that 
The law should 
quire also the supervision of a strictly respon- 


should re- 


sible officer, who should attest the se curity at 


his peril. Let this be done; then let every 


proprietor state ina certificate at the entrance | 


of his building precisely how it is built, what 


provisions there are for the safety of oecu- 


pants, and formally give his personal word 
that every demand of the law has been obey 
ed, and he may levy higher rents, which will 
be more cheerfully paid than the lower charges 
of a neighbor who runs for luck, and invites 


his tenants to do the same. 


THe reader of this number of the Jonthly will 
have observed the very interesting and valuable 


paper upon the history of the art of wood-en- | 


graving, in which the author coutirms the opin- 
ion that we have sometimes expressed, that in 
its rich modern development wood-engravineg is 
distinetively an American art. The Yankee na 
tion is especially a reading nation. 
es everybody to read, and it demands cheap 
literature to supply everybody with reading. 
Its support of newspapers is significant of 
restless desire for current information, and of 
intellectual activity. In his admirable article 
in the International Review upon the newspaper 
press of the United States, Mr. S. N. D. North, 
of the Utiea Herald, whose careful studies upon 
the subject for the census reports have made 
him a chief authority, says that thirty years 
ago Mr. Greeley, speaking of this country, said 
to a committee of the British Parliament, “As 
arule every county ina free State will havea 
newspaper, and if it has a population of twen- 
ty thousand, it willhave two.” If Mr. Creeley 
was a little sanguine in 1851, the late census 
justifies his words. In 1880, not a State east 
of Missouri and north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line but supported a newspaper in every coun- 
ty within its borders, and of the 980 daily 
newspapers issued in the United States, two 


It teach- 


ab | 


were published in the town ot Tombste 
| Arizona, with a population of 973 


Mr. North may well say that the America 


press Is plucky, persistent, indice Hous, 
Where, and it is the soul of enterpri 
Certain London papers, inde: 
a much larger circulation than papers in tl 
The Loudon Telegraph, Mr. N 

tells us, sells every day more than doul|k 


Vey 
se and ¢ 


ergy.” lor 


country. 
t! 
largest average number of copies sold by a 
American journal, But these London journs 
j mainly monopolize the newspaper field. 
Ins 1, there were but 166 daily papers publishe: 
in Great Britain. The widely 
| leetual curiosity and activity which th 


diffused inte] 


paper statisties in this country disc 


rally demand whatever vivities and em) 
Pictor 


sizes information and intelligence. ! 


illustration, therefore, has been extraordinay 
developed. The actual instruction eonye 
by the illustrations of this Magazine 
But the 
tions are identified with the Magazine 

are an essential part of it, and the reman 
ascendency which it still maintains, as 

always maintained, is due to its insti: 
sympathy with the movement of the poy 
mind in its demand for the most perfect 

of the illustrative wood-engraver. 


1 SINCE 
beginning is incalculable. il] 


This movement is mutual and recipros 
The art of wood-engraving has been marys 
| lously quickened by the enormous dema 
and, in turn, by educating and refining t] 
demand, the art has constantly stimulated it 
jown development. This extraordinary » 
| gress has revealed new possibilities. Effects 
jare now produced which had been hit! 0 
| supposed to be impossible, and we can not | 
thinking, in view even of our own pag 
of some of the best work that we have » 
duced, that the author of the article upon the 
| history of the art has Jaid down his canons 
rather too rigidly. Is it quite true that wood 
engraving can give nothing but form in blac] 


and white,and that a certain delicate gradatior 
and effect of chiar-oscuro is beyond it?) Colo 
! 
Bat to the quick sense there is, in the more ex 
| quisite work, an inexpressible softness of retin 
ment, suggestive, at least, of the evasive pl: 
of shadow upon color. Our author holds that 
a certain fineness of effect is lost in the 
which is practicable in metal, because tli 
wood edge is too friable and readily blunted 
or worn. But the printing is done from thy 
metal east, not from the wood, so that the deli- 
| cacy is unimpaired. We doubt if steel could 
more perfectly represent certain of the finest 
and lightest effeets than some of the wood- 
cuts in our art treasury of the Magazine. 

No doubt in this art, as in all others, ther 
is that kind of charlatanry which springs fron 
the effort to make a certain dash and careless 
ness impose upon the observer for free and 
forcible accuracy. There is much that is print- 
ed pretentiously as excellent wood illustration 


rreperly speaking, of course it can not giv 


l 


wood 


| 
‘ 
il 
= 
ae 
ts 
ge 
j 
. 


which, as it means nothing in the drawing, 
can not mean anything in the engraving. The 
wood-¢ neraver can not he expected to supply 
either the invention or the skill of the draughts- 
man, except in those instances where he is him- 
self both draughtsman and engraver. THlowever 
dexterous and consummate a musician the ae- 


companist may be, it is net to be asked that 
if the singer fail, he should supply the voice 
also. 

No dash or affectation of freedom ean take | 
the place of precision. Certain spurious ef- 
fects may be produced which may impress the | 
jenorant eye, but they are sure to vulgarize 
and degrade the art. Michael Angelo may 
climb to the ceiling of a Roman villa, and with 
a few bold strokes in charcoal, he may draw in 
vmoment ahead which every anatomist and 
every artist will commend; Couture may be 
so sure of his line that he may eut the paper 

ith his thumb nail to indicate its certain 
course: but only Michael Angelo and Couture, 
only the great masters, after long experience 
and painful study and assured knowledge, can 
“throw off” a sketch, which is, however, not a 
“spirt” nor a “dash,” but the carefully ma- 
tured fruit of laborious and conscientious | 
training. Many a bright tyro writes a sketch 
which strikes the public taste, and he is hailed | 


asanew genius. But his sketch is the speech 
of Single-speech Hamilton. De Quincey, past 
thirty, writes a brilliant paper for a magazine, 
and for thirty years he pours out a series of 
rich and brilliant papers, with constantly ac- 
cumulating fame, and at last, although only a 
magazine writer, leaves a name in English 
literature, The secret lay not in the fortu- 
nate “dash,” but in the full mind, the various 
knowledge, the literary instinet and training. 

But while the very demand for fine wood- 
engraving leads to a supply of pinchbeck, and 
really, so far as art is concerned, fraudulent, 
work, yet the beautiful art itself is so sw iftly 
advancing, its delicacy and subtlety are devel- 
oping so evenly with its power, this Magazine 
itself is so interested to push the good work 
strenuously forward, that we do not willingly 
see its possibilities too sternly defined. When 
we look at our own pages, and reflect that 
Harper's Monthly led the way in the popular | 
diffusion of wood illustrations, that it has kept | 
pace with the astounding progress of the art, | 
and that it is itself the monument of that 
advance and of the present triumphs of this 
branch of art, we hear with incredulity that 
the pillars of Hereules mark the end of ex- 
ploration, and we hoist our sails for a voyage 
to Atlantis and the far, fortunate isles. 


In Addison’s “Vision of Mirza” the passen- 
gers upon the thronged bridge continually drop 
through and disappear, but still the long pro- 
cession advances apparently undiminished and 
unconcerned. The world does not seem to miss 
anybody. Great men and good men and busy 
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lie the threads that control human affairs dis- 
appear; but instantly the threads are in other 
hands, and without a jar or any delay those 
affairs proceed, Nobody is essential to the 
general welfare, then, and to say over the dead 
that nobody can fill the vacant place is to say 
only that a good man is gone. Yet the great 
throng of conspicuous citizens that gathered 
in Dr. Bellows’s church on a recent winter 


| morning, and looked upon that familiar face 


and form, seen for the first time at rest, and at 
rest forever, must have wondered who there 
Was to take up his various incessant aetivities, 


j and to do what he had done. “ Who is there 


to take his place in this church ?” said a friend 


| to Dr. Bellows’s friend, Edward Everett Hale, 


as the throng moved away. ‘ More than there 
were when he took it,’ was Mr. Hale’s answer. 

It was strictly true, although no one more 
than Mr. Hale could feel the apparent hope- 
lessness of replac ing so efficient and masterly 
a citizen. But such men make those who are 
toreplace them. Their power consists in show- 
ing the excellence and necessity of the work 
that they do, and in stimulating others to do 
it. Mr. Chadwick called him, upon the whole, 
our chief citizen. However this be, there was 
no more variously active and eflicient citizen, 
no man with more singular gifts of statement 


| and persuasion, of unwearying sympathy and 
| courageous persistence. Ilis efliciency as a 


clergyman was immensely enhanced by the 
fact that he was not a recluse or a pedant, an 
exemplar of forms and deportment, accepting 
place, as the wit said, somewhere between 
men and women. He was distinctively aman; 
aman of this world leading the way to anoth- 
er; aman full of sympathies with every kind 
and degree of humanity; aman of refined and 
artistic tastes, especially fond of pictures and of 
music; aman of society, bright and sparkling 
and genial, but also a man of overpowering 
conscience and overilowing heart, nursing the 
forlorn and deserted sick, listening kindly to 
the “crank,” advising and cheering the de- 
spondent, marching in the van of contemned 
philanthropies, enjoying popularity and the 
sunshine, no doubt, but remembering that he 
served a Master who was despised and reject- 
ed of men, not beeanse Judea was so much 
worse than New York, but because new truths 
which criticise and condemn popular preju- 
dices and fashionable faiths are always unwel- 
come. 

In all practical enterprises to which he at- 
tached himself strongly, Bellows was the driv- 
ing-wheel. He had the energizing power which 
pushes and pulls. There were often protest 
and indignation. “He thinks that he is go- 
ing to get a thousand dollars out of me,” said 
a gentleman to the Easy Chair at a little din- 
ner where Dr. Bellows was pleading for a cer- 
tain cause. There was a tone of defiance in 
the remark, but Dr. Bellows got the thousand 
dollars. The truth was that he led, and others 


men vanish; men in whose hands seemed to 


were ashamed not to follow. He did not spare 


He 
| 
| 
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e did not spare others, because | ary and artistic activity, they were interesting 
he felt as strongly as any man who ever lived however amusing. But they were not mean- 
that there were common duties of which no- | ingless. 

body should hesitate to admonish others so } From Benjamin West to Burne-Jones is cer 
long as he discharged his-own full share com- | tainly an advance, The lank, scrawny, angn 
pletely. Bellows did his own duty, and, as it lar, pre-Raphaelite, pre-Fra-Angelico tigures ot 
often seemed, that of a great many others. A | some of the extreme pictures of the PLR.B 
life richer in constant good works, a life of | may have seemed an affectation and an unpro- 
more ceaseless activity, more without leisure, | inising imitation. But there are pictures of 
and more devoted with practical sagacity to 


himself, and 1] 


Bume-Jones whose figures are no more lank than 
attainable ends, is not to be easily mentioned. 

Yet there was nothing of the ascetic or of 
the professional devotee in his feeling or his 


Giorgione’s tigures—indeed, of as pure and joy 
ous a beauty as Correggio’s angels. A renais 
| sance which produces works so exquisite and 
bearing. His aspect and impression were | of a charm so intelligible and universal as that 
those of a social, cheerful, cultivated, genial of Burne-Jones’s procession of beautiful wo- 
ventleman—one might almost say of the abbeé, men descending &@ winding staircase and play- 
if to the gayety and accomplishment there be | ing instruments of music restores to us the 
added an earnestness, a religious fervor, a | world of the Decameron, of a cloudless Arcadia, 
“of unimaginable realms of faery.” It 
we do not associate with the abbé. His ready | picture as perfect as Keats’s odes to the night- 
pen, his extraordinary eloquence in occasional 


moral energy, a Courageous manliness, which is a 


ingaleandtheurn. A renaissance which bears 
speaking and in sudden debate rather than in | such flowers and fruits is not laughable. 
stated preaching, were gifts of inestimable val- 


None the less the fun of Patience, as we have 
ue to a man who deliberately addressed him- | already said, is delightful. It is a fair satire 
self, not to scholarship, nor to literary or pro- | of extravaganza. And the fun levelled at Mr. 
fessional eminence, nor to any kind of personal | Osear Wilde, when not coarse and ungentle- 
fame whatever, but to an immediate, direct, | manly, as in the instance of the Rochester stn- 
and wholesome influence upon the community | dents, as reported in the papers, is not unde- 
in which he lived. It isso that he will be re- | served. A man who wishes to show the worth 
membered; not by books, but by works of a | of the modern renaissance is bound, first of all, 
very different kind. His name will become a | not to make it or himself laughable. Mere ec- 
tradition of the great city. It will signify the 
highest endeavor of good citizenship; unwea- 


centricities of dress or conduct are sure to pre 
judice any good cause. The cheapest dis- 
rying fidelity to the sick and the poor and the | tinetion is that which the tailor or barber can 
sutiering in mind and estate; constant stimu- | furnish. The “mission” of Mr. Wilde to this 
lus to the great and refining enterprises of lit- | country has been quite lost under the acci- 
erature and art; a bold and inspiring asser- | dents and incidents of his career. What kind 
tion of public and private duty; a life swayed of a country did he suppose himself to be 
by the noblest impulses, brave and spotless; | about to visit? Ifthe had gone through Eng- 
land in knee-breeches and other oddities of 
apparel, he could hardly have hoped to win a 
more favorable audience for his views of the 
uses of beauty and the desirableness of the 
—— cultivation of the sentiment of beauty in ey- 
Ir must be a curious America to which cer- | ery form and detail of life than if he had for- 
tain of our European visitors suppose them- | borne all extravagance. And had he leetured 
selves to be coming. How singularly mistaken | quietly in America, he would not have been re- 
even those may be who have had some know- lentlessly chatted from one end of the country 
ledge of us we recently pointed out in some | to the other. 
comments upon Madame Patti's amusing en- | But nobody would then have ever heard of 
deavor to repeat in the United States to-day him, and no one would have gone to hear him, 
the career of Jenny Lind thirty years ago. | says a cynic of the club. Yet the greatest of 
Madame Patti's arrival was quickly followed | Englishmen who have come to us have not 
by that of Mr. Osear Wilde, a young gentle- | found it necessary to cultivate an external 
man who had won some literary distinction at | oddity, and Americans who have been chietly 
| noted in Europe, for peculiarities of costume 
| or any form of extravagance have not most 
costume and conduet which have been satirized | honored the name of their native land, nor 
| 
| 


a religious faith clear, unwavering, supreme ; 
a profound and triumphant conyiction that 
the Divine Father is most truly served by in- 
cessant and unselfish service to His children. 


Oxford, and who was obscurely known as a 
kind of leader in certain extravagancies of 


in Punch, and which are known as vestheticism. 
So far as these phenomena were illustrative of 
the spirit which we mentioned last month as a 
renaissance of art in England, of which Turner 
was the conspicuous chief in painting and Rus- 
kin in criticism, and which, like the earlier re- 
naissance, was Visible in every sphere of liter- 


most strongly commended it to respect and 
admiration. “My young friends,” said a wise 
teacher to his pupils, “if God give you talents, 
remember not to bury them in anapkin. But 
if He give you only a napkin, don’t think so to 
flourish it that it will seem to be full of tal- 
ents.” 


Box 
t 
t 
if 
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matrimonial alliances by which Napo- | 


leon hoped to found, consolidate, and per- | 


petuate a dynasty ; the maze of intrigues 
through which they were reached; the domes- 
tie quarrels, infidelities, separations, divorces, 
wars, and acts of oppression that accompanied 
them 5 
they entailed, and the little real solidity they 
the theme of an interesting 
compilation by Mr. D. A. Bingham, entitled The 
Marriages of the Bonapartes.* Mr. Bingham makes 
no pretensions to originality, although his de- 
ductions and conclusions are often independent 
and suggestive, but closely contines himself to 
the task of gleaning from all accessible sources, 
published and documentary, whatever is on 


their political bearings, the miseries 


possessed —are 


record concerning the marriages of the mem- | 
bers of the Bonaparte family, including those | 


of the Emperor himself, his parents, his bro- 
Nor does 
the record stop with these, but is continued by 


thers, sisters, nephews, and nieces. 


accounts of the marriages of the Bonapartes, | 


legitimate and illegitimate, that occurred after 
the active interference of Napoleon was ended 
by his downfall and death, but which were still 
inspired by his ideas and poliey. The plan 
pursued by Mr. Bingham of treating these 
marriages under separate heads, each devoted 
to a particular member of the family, involves 


much redundaney and many repetitions, but, | 


on the whole, gives the reader a much more 
vivid idea of the policy that dictated them, 
the historical events that preluded or followed 


them, and the personal incidents by which | 


they were attended, than would have been 
possible under a different method. This plan 
also affords an opportunity for a series of*dis- 
tinet biographical portraits, in which the life 
and character of each of the Bonapartes are 
traced with great minuteness, their identity is 
preserved, and they are placed in due relation 


to the events in which they were the puppet- | 


actors. Mr. Bingham s arrangement of the 
large mass of material at his disposal is very 
effective, and at times artistie. Although 
there much that was unsavory in the 
transactions he describes, he has touched upon 
these so discreetly that the most fastidious 
reader will tind nothing in the recital to shock 
his sensibilities. 


was 


DEALING with a far less eventful period and 
greatly inferior actors, the latest volume of 
The Memoirs of Prince Metternich? has tewer at- 


1 The Marriages of the Bonapartes. By Won. D. A. 
Author of The Siege of Paris.”’ ** Franklin 
Square Library.’ 4to, pp. 98. New York: Harper and 
Brothers 

2 The Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1830-1835. Edit- 
ed by Prince Ricuarp METTERNICH. Classified and ar 
ranged by M. A. Kuinkowstrom. Translated by 
GeraLtp W. Smith. Vol. IIL, Book VIL. 12mo, pp. 343. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 

The Same. ‘* Franklin Square Library.” 


4to, pp. 
72. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


tractions for the general reader than either of 
its predecessors. At the period covered by it, 
from 1530 to 1835, Napoleon had vanished from 
| the scene, the kings he had made had sunk into 
mere memories, the thrones he had established 
had been toppled over and parcelled out anew, 
the great congresses and conferences that had 
settled the affairs of Europe upon the new ba- 
sis had become historical, the disturbing shad- 
ow of the Eastern Question lad been litted for 
the moment, and the most momentous event 
that signalized the era was the French Revo- 
lution of July, 1880, which dethroned Charles 
X., after trampling on his pretensions to ab- 
solutism, and had placed the crown on the head 
of the Citizen-King, Louis Philippe. Vastly 
inferior by comparison as was this revolution 
to those Metternich had previously witness- 
ed, it filled him with alarm and foreboding ; 
and it and its immediate or prospective conse- 
quences form the burden of this volume of his 
memoirs. Perpetually haunted by the spectre 
of a republic in France, he considered the mon- 
archy under Louis Philippe, limited and ham- 
pered as it was by the popular will, as only 
| the phantom of a government, and merely a 
bridge to a republie. Looking upon Louis as 
only a man of straw, he was strong in the con- 
viction that he could not maintain power for 
any length of time, and that behind his throne 
And he 
was disturbed by an ever-present and not ill- 
founded apprehension that the revolutionary 
propagandism which had unmade one king 
and made another would spread over Europe, 
and cause a new contlagration as menacing as 
the one he had so recently been instrumental 
in extinguishing. He therefore applied him- 
self to bring about a renewal of the basis of 
union between the great powers, and a re- 
vival of the old Quadruple Alliance, by which 
combined measures should be adopted for ce- 
menting solidarity among governments, and 
for checking the growth and practical opera- 
tion of the spreading opinion that the personal 
rule of monarchs must cease, and that they 
must govern under the law according to law. 
A constitutional government, England not ex- 
cepted, whether presided over by a king or 
any other synonym, he regarded as a monarchy 
in name only, having the form of royalty and 
| the substantial reality of a republic, and he 
would stamp out any limitations upon the ab- 


| lurked the most pronounced anarchy. 


solute will of the sovereign. To this end he 
applied all his arts and exerted all his powers 
of mind during the period covered by this vol- 
ume of his memoirs, and its contents are al- 
most wholly made up of his communications 
| to the various foreign embassies in the form 
of multitudinons ofticial instructions, reserved 
| dispatches, secret dispatches, and confidential 
Loo letters, impregnated with this one 
idea. 


Here and there glimpses are afforded of 
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events of great importance of which the his- 
tory has hitherto been imperfectly known, 


and there are likewise occasional interesting | 


touches illustrative of personal character and 
of striking diplomatic episodes ; but as a rule 
the papers that are reproduced have a political 
significance only, of value to statesmen and 
publicists, but very dry reading to all others; 
and it is noticeable that the great minister's 
style grows more and more stilted, as well as 
more garrulous and egoistic, as his inthuence 
over the affairs of Europe declines and his 
years increase. A considerable portion of the 
volume is made up of extracts from the diary 
of Metternich’s third wife, the Princess Me- 
lanie, a quick and observant woman, tenderly 
devoted to her husband, and ambitious for her- 
self and for his success as a minister and di- 
plomatist. These extracts exhibit in an en- 
gaging light the domestic life of the veteran 
statesman, his business methods, and his life 
in the cabinet and in the family circle; and 
they also comprise a number of brief notices, 
critical and biographical, of the official and 
other distinguished persons with whom he was 
brought in contact. 

No one who has the faculty to appreciate 
good literary workmanship should be deterred 
from taking up Mr. Seudder’s Memoir of Noah 
Webster? by the impression that the life of the 
old lexicographer was tame, commonplace, ut- 
terly devoid of heroic element, and that there- 
fore any biography of him must needs be in- 
sipid reading. For although Dr. Webster be- 
gan life as a school-master, and the pedantic 
tastes, habits, methods, and temper of the old- 
time pedagogue clung to him to the end, ex- 
erting a permanent intluence upon his person- 
al character and his literary style and pursuits, 
the grain of his nature was largely of that 


valiant stuff of which all genuine heroes are | 


made. He was pre-eminently aman with the 


courage to announce and the pluek and ability | 


to stand by his opinions sturdily ; and of these 
he was fertile as few men have been on a mul- 
titude of questions—questions bearing on gov- 
ernment, on practical politics, on political 
economy, on sociology, on epidemic diseases, 
on copyright, on education, on Bible revision, 
on the reform of English orthoepy and orthog- 
raphy,and on a host of other topies, which he 
discussed as author, editor, and correspondent, 
in books, pamplilets, periodicals, and newspa- 
pers, With the intense earnestness of convic- 
tion and shrewd practical wisdom. Many 
of these discussions are, indeed, tinged with 
crotchets and eccentricities which gave him 
the reputation among his contemporaries of 
being a whimsical visionary—a reputation, it 
is needless to say, that time has reversed. Nor 
was Webster's courage of his opinions his only 
heroic quality. He knew no such word as 


3 Noah Webster. By Horace E. Scupper. ‘‘ Amer- 
ican Men of Letters Series.””. 16mo, pp. 302. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


fail. Noodds daunted and no reverses discour- 
aged or paralyzed him. He was strong in his 
faith that the world would some day recognize 
the worth of the labors to which he surren- 
dered his life. He rose with difficulties, his 
ardor and his resolution were invineible, his 
diligence and application were inexhaustible, 
his thirst for information was insatiable, and 
the jeers and ridicule and opposition of men 
of letters strengthened him in his solitary pur- 
pose in proportion to their eminence and their 
intolerance. The life of Dr. Webster is a per- 
petual example of the power of steadfast pur- 
pose, of the conquering might of patient in- 
dustry, and of the large results that may be 
accomplished by the aid of these practical vir- 
tues by a man of only respectable intellee 
endowments. Mr. Seudder has caught the 
very tone and color of this earnest, laborious, 
and withal picturesque man’s nature, and of 


tual 
+} 
ta 


the social life and environments in which he 
was bred. Delightful as an idyl are the ear- 
lier chapters of the biography, where Mr. Sceud- 
der describes the intluences of the farm, the 
school, the college, the church, the social round, 
the ont-of-door sights and occupations, and 
the in-door books and papers upon the young 
student; where he traces the conditions of 
the society in which the young teacher-scholat 
was moulded, its actors and amusements, its 
gayeties and routine; where he analyzes the 
intluence that was exerted upon the growir 


he 


youth by the methods and means of education 
of the day, by the scanty resources of books, 
by the learned professions, and by the civil and 
politicalinstitutions of New England; and tinal- 
ly, where he paints with caressing touches the 
houses, furniture, garments, and manners of 
the people of old-time rural Connecticut, and 
the inspiring natural sights and scenes amid 
which they lived and moved. Mr, Seudder’s bi- 
ography of Webster is alike honorable to him- 
self and its subject. Finely discriminating in 
all that relates to personal and intellectual 


| character, scholarly and just in its literary 


criticisms, analyses, and estimates, it is besides 
so kindly and manly in its tone, its narrative 
is so spirited and inthralling, its descriptions 
are so quaintly graphic, so varied and cheer- 
ful in their coloring, and its pictures so teem 
with the bustle, the movement, and the activ- 
ities of the real life of a by-gone but most in- 
teresting age, that the attention of the reader 
is never tempted to wander, and he lays down 
the book with a sigh of regret for its brevity. 


GREAT activity has been displayed in the 
production of serial books of biography, either 
projected upon the general plan of Mr. Mor- 
ley’s “ English Men of Letters Series,” or con- 
densing the more elaborate and extended lives 
of men eminent in science, philosophy, art, pol- 
ities, and literature into brief popular memoirs. 
But hitherto an interesting field has been left 
untilled. We have an “English Men of Let- 
ters Series,” an “ English Philosophers Series,” 
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a Foreign Classics Series,” an‘ American Men 
of Letters Series,” ete. : why not also have an 
“English Booksellers Series,” or an“ American 
Publishers Series,” devoted to the makers, print- 
ers, and publishers of books, as well as to their 
writers and authors?) Certainly ample mate- 
‘ials might be found for a series of highly in- 
teresting chapters in our literary and social 
history, in the lives that were lived by our pi- 
oneer publishers and booksellers, describing 
their business methods, ventures, and enter- 
prises, the vicissitudes they encountered, their 
literary and social Companionships, and their 
relations to and experiences with books and 
authors; and a far larger if perhaps less pie- 
turesque field would also be atiorded by the 
careers of the heads of the large establish- 
ments that have risen from these small begin- 
Some faint idea of the interest that 
such a series would have may be derived from 
the perusal of a memorial volume‘ of the late 
James 'T. Fields, consisting 


nings. 


notes of his life gathered from his letters and 
diary and from the recollections of his wife and 
friends, of sketches of his personal, business, 
and social habits and pursuits, and of glimpses 
of his experiences as a publisher, chietly in con- 
nection with his dealings and companionships 
with authors. 
morial was prepared by Mrs. Fields, and natu- 
rally it deals most largely with those personal, 
private, and domestie aspects of the life of the 
genial publisher which came more directly un- 
der her observation, and in which she feels a 
special and tender interest. But it is by no 
means Silent as to the business and literary 
sides of Mr. Fields’s occupation as a publisher, 
Frequent glimpses, pleasant but short, are giv- 
en of the authors who were just stepping on 
the stage wien the publishing house of Tick- 
nor and Fields was first established, many of 
whom have since made a profound impression 
on our literature, Whose budding genius he had 
the taste and sagacity to discern, and of whose 
earliest prodactions he was the appreciative 
and sympathetie publisher. Together with 
these are reminiscences of Whittier, THaw- 
thorne, Holmes, Longfellow, Prescott, Ticknor, 
Hillard, Lowell, and other New England liter- 
ary celebrities at different periods of their lives, 
and recollections of the English authors with 
whom he became more or less intimate while 
in England, among them being copious refer- 
ences to Wordsworth, Carlyle, De Quincey, 
Leigh Hunt, Miss Mitford, Landor, Professor 
Wilson, and Charles Dickens. To his inter- 
course with Dickens large space is given, made 
up of extracts from his letters and diary and 
from the diary of Mrs. Field, the most of which 
have already seen the light. 


Ir Mr. Warner puts us in possession of no 


‘ James T. Fields. Biographical Notes and Personal 
Sketches. With Unpublished Fragments and Tributes 
from Men and Women of Letters. 8vo, pp. 275. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 


It is understood that the me- | 


of biographieal | 


new facts in his biographical sketch of MWash- 
ington Irving? he las arranged old facts in a 
new and agreeable light, and produced a pleas- 
ing and effective popular portrait. It is true, 
the biography is on a reduced seale, but yet it 
omits none of the essential facts in the life and 
career of our greatest humorist and prose 
writer, and it is plentifully furnished with 
those minute personal details, suggested by 
incidents or idiosynerasy, Which pique the eu- 
riosity and enlist the active interest of the 
reader. Although Mr. Warner constantly in- 
terposes criticisms of Irving’s writings, and 
estimates of his place in literature, with the 
more strictly biographical and narrative por- 
tion of his sketch, he judiciously reserves two 
distinct chapters for an uninterrupted consid- 
eration of his characteristic works, and inci- 
dentally of the bent, scope, and limitations of 
his genius, his rank in literature, and the in- 
fluence of his writings. In summing up the 
character of the man and of his books, Mr. 
Warner says he knows no other author whose 
writings so perfectly as Irving's reproduce his 
character, or whose character may be more 
certainly measured by his writings. And he 
remarks, further, substantially to this etlect: 
Irving’s character is perfectly transparent 

his predominant traits were humor and senti- 
ment; his temperament was gay, with a dash 
of melancholy ; his inner life and mental op- 
erations were the reverse of complex, and his 
literary method is simple. He feléhis subject, 
and expressed by almost imperceptible 
touches here and there, by a diffused tone and 
color, with very little show of analysis. His 
method was the sympathetic. In the region 
of feeling, whether his purpose was creative or 
merely that of portraiture, his genius was suf- 
ficient to his purpose. His face was set  to- 
ward the past, not toward the future, and by 
affiliation he belonged rather to the age of 
Addison than to that of Maeaulay. His writ- 
ings induce to reflection, to quiet musing, to 
tenderness for tradition; they amuse, they en- 
tertain, they eall a check to the feverishness 
of modern life, but they are rarely stimulating 
or suggestive; they elevate and refine the 
tastes of the great publie, set before it high 
ideas, instruct it agreeably, and all this in a 
style that belongs to the best literature. His 
style is distinctively his own, and is as copious, 
felicitous in the choice of words, flowing, spon- 
taneous, flexible, engaging, clear, and as little 
wearisome when read continnously in quanti- 
ty as any in the English tongue, but it has not 
the compactness, nor the robust vigor, nor the 
depth of thought, of many other masters of it. 
The total impression left upon the mind by the 
man and his works is not that of the greatest 
intellectual force. His books are wholesome, 
full of sweetness and charm, of humor without 
any sting, of amusement without any strain; 


5 Washington Irving. By War- 
NER. ‘ American Men of Letters Series.” 16mo, pp. 
304. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
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and their more solid qualities are marred by 


neither pedantry nor pretension. His calm 
work will stand when much of the more start- 


ling and perhaps more brilliant intellectual 
achievement of this age has passed away. 


In a brief Introduction to the History of Edu- 
cational Theories,’ Mr, Oscar Browning, of King’s 
College, Cambridge, gives a lucid and popular 
account of the main lines of thought which 
have prevailed on educational subjects from 
an early period in Greek history to modern 
times, so far as they have present interest, 
with the purpose of ascertaining what histor- 
ical ground there is for retaining existing 
methods and practices in education, or for sub- 
stituting others, and also by recalling what 
great teachers have attempted, and what great 


thinkers have conceived to be possible in this | 


department, with the further object of stimu- 
lating the educators of to-day to complete the 
work of their predecessors wider easier condi- 
tions. The survey opens with a preliminary 
outline and analysis of the two principal edu- 
cational systems of the pagan world: Greek 
education, both from the ideal and the prac- 


tical side, as represented respectively by the | 


theories of Plato and of Aristotle; and the 
more purely practical Roman education, as il- 
lustrated by the theoretical writers of its ear- 
lier stages, Cato the Censor and Cicero, and 
later by Quintilian. This is followed by a 
rapid review of the effects wrought upon edu- 
eation by the introduction of Christianity, un- 
der the impulse severally of the Greek and 
Latin fathers of the early centuries, of the 


Luther, Melanchthon,andother reformers at the 
period of the Reformation, and, still later, of 
John Sturm, of Strasburg, who first systema- 
tized the curriculum of humanistic education, 
and gave if the permanent form which it still 
retains, With but slight changes. Mr. Brown- 
ing then brietly sketches the distinctive fea- 
tures of the three prineipal schools or systems 


the naturalists —which continue to divide 
opinion to the present day, illustrating the pe- 


culiarities of cach by minute epitomes of the | 


principles and methods of the representative 
men of each school. To these succeed outline 
sketches of the edueational systems of the 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, of Rousseau and 
Pestalozzi, and of that great outgrowth of 
modern thought, the scientifie or metaphysical 
school of Kant, Fichte, and Herbart. The 
treatise closes with a historical sketch of the 
English public school, as represented by Win- 
chester, Eton, and Westminster. It should not 
be inferred from what has been said that Mr. 
Browning's sensible treatise is confined execlu- 
sively to historical outlines and analytical 
summaries. Valuable and interesting as it is 

& An Introduction to the History of Educational Theo- 


ries. By Oscar BRownineG, M.A. 16mo, pp. 199. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 


| in this respect, it has an independent value fi 


T 
its suggestive reflections upon the merits and 
| demerits of the several systems, and for its jy 
| dicious observations on the parts of each that: 
having been put to the test, have been found 
promising or unpromising of substantial worth, 
when considered with reference to the educa- 
tional needs of the present day. 

Tuk subject of Greek education, of which, 
as we have seen, a general view Is given in the 
| first part of the volume just noticed, is treated 
| specitically and in more elaborate detail in a 
| scholarly treatise on Old Greek Laducation.? Wy 
| Professor Mahatty, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
| The object of the treatise is to interest men 
who are not classical scholars or professional 
| educators in the theory of education as treated 
by that people which is known to have done 
more than any other in fitting its members for 
| the higher ends and enjoyments of life. It is 
the deliberate judgment of its author that as 
we go back to the simpler states of life in the 
history of highly civilized nations, we may de- 
| rive lessons in the great problem of education 
| that are more trustworthy than any that can be 
derived from the theories that mark our over- 
ripe civilization, and in especial that although 
| the Greeks were far behind us in the aids to 
| human progress, the Greek public was far bet- 
| ter edueated than we, as it respects the whole 
| round of moral, social, artistic, physical, intel- 

leetual, and political training. separate 


outlines the Greek method of education in in- 


| chapters allotted to each, Professor Mahuafty 
| 


| faney, in earlier childhood, at school (in this 
monks and school-men in the Middle Ages, of | 


division including the physical and the mnsi- 
eal side), and finally in young manhood, Sup- 
plementary chapters describe the higher edu- 
cation dispensed by the sophists and rhetors, 
by Socrates, Isocrates, and Plato, and the trea- 
tise concludes with a statement of the princi- 
ples of education advocated by the Greek the- 
orists, and with an outline of the growth of 


| systematic higher education, or what may be 
of education—the humanists, the realists, and 


termed university life at Athens. 


Tuovuen the fastidious and critical novel- 
reader may be loath to acknowledge it, we have 
no doubt that he furtively enjoys an oecasion- 
al melodramatic story, if it is well told and its 
coloring is dexterously applied, while those 
whose taste is less exacting make no secret of 
their relish for this style of composition. Both 
classes will find entertainment in Mr. Buechan- 
an’s God and the Man,° which is a romance 
that, besides being well spiced with melodra- 
matic scenes and situations, has a combined 
and finely contrasted flavor of the rich fields 
and plentiful homes of Yorkshire and of the 
sea and its terrors of ice and storm, The tale 


7 Old Greek Education. By J. P. Manarry, M.A 
18mo, pp. 144. New York: Harper and Brothers 

8 God and the Man. A Romance. By Ropert Buca- 
ANAN. ** Franklin Square Library.”’ 4to, pp. 58. New 
York : Harper and Brothers. 
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is suggested by the incidents of a feud that 
had existed for generations between two York- 


shire families, with the result of the aggran- | 
dizement of the one at the expense of the im- | 


poverishment of the other. The hereditary 
traits of the successful family are hard and 

They are grasping, rapacious, and 
eruel, and at the same time capable and man- 
On the other hand, 
their rivals are the possessors of many noble 


aging men of business. 


physical and moral qualities, are free-hearted, | 


open-handed, given to hospitality, and gener- 
ous to prodigality, but have an inveterate dis- 


like of business ways and methods, proportion- 


ate to their incapacity to practice them, and a 


contempt for business men, generated by their | 
The inter- | 


helplessness when in their power. 
est of the story is concentrated upon the two 


last male representatives of these belligerents, | 


in whom the good and evil hereditary charac- 
teristics of their families are manifested in an 
exaggerated form, and between whom an en- 
mity exists beside which that of their ances- 
tors was tame, exasperated by rivalry in love 
and the dishonor of a sister. The wronged, 
outraged, and impoverished man becomes an 


| over the shame of France. 


terissubjected. While it pleases the Parisians 
to interpret the portrait as a literal one, it is 
obvious that the hero of Daudet’s conception 
is a composite figure, made up of elements that 
belong unmistakably to Gambetta, blended 
with others, equally real and life-like, derived 
from extrinsic sources. Daudet’s creation—for 
such it deserves to be called—is a scathing pie- 


| ture of the social and political life of France 


under the Third Republic. Of this life, the 
hero, while possessing marked individuality, is 
the outcome and the representative, so that 
Frenchmen who laugh derisively over the im- 
aginary portrait of Gambetta, in reality laugh 
From the artistie 
stand-point the novel is one of great power 
and brilliance, but despite many sweet and 
exquisitely tender passages, it is frequently 
too coarse and unclean in its suggestions and 
pictures to be desirable reading for the young 
and pure-minded, especially of the gentler sex. 


Mr. HeNry J. NICOLL has made a really val- 
uable contribution to useful information by 
a volume that he has prepared, entitled Great 
Movements, and Those who Achieved Them, in 


which he relates brietly, intelligently, and in a 
popular way, how and by whom some of the 
most important of those great reforms and im- 
provements were brought about which have 


implacable savage 5 he devotes himself to re- 
venge, swears to rest neither by night nor day 
till he has the life of his enemy, fervently in- 
vokes God to deliver his foe into his hand, un- 


ceasingly prays for and seeks the opportunity 
to reach him, pursues him by sea and by land 
with the ferocity and tenacity of a sleuth- 


hound and the earnestness of a religious fa- | 
and when at last, after wild vicissitudes | 
and strange deliverances have been experi- | 
enced by each, both are shipwrecked on a 
desolate and iee-bound island of the North At- | 


lantie, his hunted prey is thrown in his power, 
helpless, hopeless, starving, and a wreck in 
mind and body, the hand of the avenger is 
stayed by the nobler instinets of his nature, 
and relenting under the recollections of early 
Christian teachings and the recognition of the 
providence of God in what had befallen them, 
his humanity rises superior to his w rongs, and 
he shelters, clothes, feeds, nurses, and solaces 
the dying hours of the man who had so eruel- 
ly wronged him, and for whose life-blood he 
had so eagerly thirsted. 


A sprceraL and lively interest, altogether 
independent of its literary and artistic merits, 
has been excited in Paris by Daudet’s new ro- 
manee, Numa Roumestan.2 The mercurial and 
qnick-witted modern Lutetians have descried 


under the mask of the hero of the tale the | 


lineaments of Gambetta, and they enjoy with 
akeen relish the clever audacity with which, 
under the thinnest of disguises, the novelist 


portrays the personal traits of the great French 
leader, and the eruel analysis and dissection to | 


had their origin within the last century, and 
which have produced a revolution in publie 
morals, have altered the face of society, brought 
distant lands into close communication, and 
iinmeasurably added to the welfare and com- 
fort of mankind. Abstaining from subjects 
that have a purely political significance, those 
Which are treated by Mr. Nicoll are, first, the 
great moral, social, industrial, 
philanthropic, and literary—that have result- 
ed in prison reform, penny-postage, the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade and slavery, the amelio- 
ration of the severity of the criminal code, the 
spread of popular education and cheap litera- 
ture, and the repeal of the corn laws; and see- 
ond, the great scientifie and industrial discov- 
eries that led to the introduction of gas, the 
application of steam to locomotion by land and 
water, and the perfection of the electric tele- 
graph. Of each of these—their origin and de- 
velopment, the obstacles they encountered, 
the hostility they met with from vested inter- 
ests, from popular prejudice, and from ofiicial 
stupidity and malevolence—popular historical 
sketches are given under separate iieads; and 
in connection therewith a succession of bio- 
graphical portraits is introdneed, some of 
them, as, for instance, those of Howard, Wil- 
berforce, Romilly, and Brougham, finished and 
elaborate, and others, including Constable, 
Chambers, Knight, Rowland Hill, Cobden, 
Bright, Gibson, Watt, Stephenson, Fulton, 
Bell, and Morse, sketched in telling outline. 


movements 


which his mental, moral, and political charac- | 
| 


10 (sreat Movements, 
By Henry J. 
pp. 437. 


9 Numa Roumestan. By ALPHONSE Daubert. Trans- 
lated from the French by VirGiIntA CHAMPLIN. 10mo, | 
pp. 312. Boston: Lee and Shepard. | 


and Those who Achieved Them. 
: ( With Thirteen Portraits. 12mo, 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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cives the 
Common ahout Women? 
rinson discusses the woman question” 
ina great variety of aspects, including, among 
thers, the snbjeets of the physiology and tem- 
erament of woman with special reference to 
alleged limitation of her sphere of action 
duty; her place in the 
her rights to forms and opportunities 
of education and employment | 
to but from 
debarred or excluded by custom ; 
litical 
leg 


rislate, 


and home and in so- 
ciety: 
which are con- | 


Which she has been 
and her po- 
ng her right to vote, to 
and to govern. Mr. Higginson’s rea- | 
soning is sharp and incisive, and he punctures 
with vigorous epithets and impressive argu- 
ments and illustrations the shibboleths and 
mentalities that have been effective hith- 
erto to limit the sphere of woman’s action and 
duty, and to nullify her rights and privileges. 
If his reasoning is not conclusive in all cases, 
and the candid reader 
will be constrained to admit that many of his | 
positions, which a few generations ago would 
have encountered universal dissent and even 
ridicule, are formed indisputable 
grounds, and are in a fair way of practical il- | 
lustration. The essays have a firm foundation 


ceded man, 


right 


embraci 


Ss, 


sentl 


it isalways suggestive; 


on 


logical | 


THOMAS WENT- | 
joston: Lee and 
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omen 
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UR Record is elk 

ary.—During the present session of Con- 
gress over 4450 bills and 150 joint resolutions 
have been offered in the House. 

The Senate passed the Edmunds Anti-Polyg- 
amy Bill February 16, and a bill for the relief | 
Mrs. Lincoln January 24. The latter pro- | 
vides an immediate grant of $15,000, and an 
of the present pension to S5SO00, 

The following bills passed the House: For- 
tifications Appropriation, January 24; retiring 
Justice Hunt on pension, January 25; grant- | 
ing a yearly pension of $5000 to Mrs. Garfield, 
February 16; Apportionment Bill, fixing the | 
number of Representatives at 325, February 
17; Immediate Deficiency Bill, $1,222,983, Feb- 
ruary 18; Japanese Indemnity Bill, to pay 

$1,516,364 to Japan, and $254,000 to the offi- 
cers and crew of the 
ship Wyoming; Mr. Cox’s bill to promote the 
efiiciency of the Life-saving Service, 
ary 20. 

The Census Deficiency Bill was signed Jan- 
uary 28. 


of 


| lowing: 


| favorite, 


on the 21st of Febru- | 
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are of the present 
opinion as to seem visionary or impracticable 


so far in advance state of 


to ultra conservatives. 


THERE are half 
merit on our table 
able to for 
readers who rely 
their of this kind of 
they are and wholesome 
and entertaining, 


adozen other novels of {aj 
which we 
the benetit 
upon us 


are how 


Say, of those of ou 


to assist them 
reading, that 
as well as bright 
Our list comprises the { 
7a historical romance of art 
in ancient Greece, in the age of | 

by Robert Hamerling; One May Day, 
Mrs. Grant; Moods,'* a new version of an 
Miss Alcott; Madame Lucas, 
volume in the * Round Robin Series” 
Esau Runswick,’® by Mrs. Macquoid; Eunice Le 
by the author of Unele Jacl, 
1 Heart’s Problem,'® by Charles 


selection 


sate 


Ixpasia, 
and love 


icles, 


hy 
new 


throp, 
Executors ; and 
Gibbon. 
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Werard. 


The publie debt 
during January, 1°22. 

Guiteau, the assassin of President Garfield, 
was found guilty of murder January 25, and 
sentenced February 4 to be hanged June 30, 

Governor Cameron, of Virginia, vetoed the 
anti-duelling bill passed by the General As- 
sembly. 

The British Parliament was opened Febru- 
The Queen’s Speech was read by thi 
Lord Chancellor. Mr. Bradlaugh again pre- 
sented himself to be sworn in, but was pre- 
vented, on motion of Sir Stafford Northcote. 

In the British House of Commons, February 


was reduced $13,000,000 


~ 
ae 


| 20, Mr. Gladstone moved a suspension of the 
| orders of the day for the introduction of the 


United States steam- | 


Febru- | 
| sion of the Constitution, including the provi- 


| 
| 


rules of procedure. The opposition warmly 
opposed the motion, but it was finally carried, 
without division. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, January 
26, rejected the government bill for the revi- 


sion for scrutin de liste. M. Gambetta and his 
colleagues in the ministry thereupon resigned. 


“Ors 
vy 
I 
eae 
Putnain’s 


EDITOR'S 


On the 30th, a new cabinet was formed, as fol- 
President of the Council and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, M. De Freycinet; Publie In- 
struction, M. Jules Ferry; Interior and Wor- 
ship, M. Goblet; Justice, M. Humbert; Finance, 
M. Léon Say; Public Works, M. Varroy ; 
General Billot; Marine, Admiral Jaurequiberry ; 
Commerce, M. Tirard; Posts and Telegraphs, M. 
Cochery. 

The Egyptian Premier, Cherif Pasha, resign- 
ed February 2, and Mahmoud Baroudi was ap- 
pointed in his place. 


lows: 


DISASTERS. 


30. Reservoir Calais burst, 
drowning twelve persons. 

January 31. 
pied by The 


lives lost. 


February 3. 


January at 


World, in New York, burned. Six 
Explosion in the Midlothian 
Coal Mine. 

February 6. 
Cosmo in the Black Sea. 


Virginia 


Twenty-seven lives 


Rico for New York, foundered. 
wood and nineteen others lost. 
February 16. 
Grange, Durham. 
Tebruary 17. 

at Chester, Pennsylvania. 


Captain Ast- 


Colliery explosion, Triondon 
Sixty orseventy men killed, 


Explosion of ure works facto- 


DRAWER. 


War, | 


lost. —Business part of Haverhill, Messachu- 
setts, destroyed by tire. 

February 
er Tiber, trom St 
lost. 


Loss over 82,000,000, 
News of loss of English steam- 
. Thomas tor Havana. No lives 


OBITUARY 
In Brooklyn, New York, Major- 


January 22. 


General Silas Casey, l aged venty-live 


years. 
Janna 
Potter, 


23.—In New York, Hon. Clarkson N. 
aged fifty-cigh 


t years, 
».—At Newport, New Hampshire, 


| Hon. Edinund Burke, aged seventy-three years, 


Potter Building, formerly ocen- | 


January 26.—In Washington, D.C., General 


I. otf New Mexico, 
aged fifty-four years. 

In Brooklyn, New York, Alex- 
ander L. Holley, aged fifty years. 

In New York, Rev. Dr. 


Mitchell, ex-Goveruor 
Junuary WW. 
January 30. 


Bellows, in his sixty-eighth year. 


Thirty-two men killed. } 
News of loss of British steamer 


Iebruary10.—Steam-ship Bahama, from Porto | 


February 7. 
Elijah Ward 
February 


At Roslyn, New York, General 
his sixty-sixth year. 

At Cannes, Bert 
novelist, aged seveuty years. 


hold Auerbach, 
February 15.—In Charleston, South Carolina, 
Bishop W. M. Wightman, of the M. E. Church 
South, aged seventy-four years. 

February 16.—At New Haven, Connectient, 
Joseph LE. Shetftield, founder of the Shefiield Sei- 


| entific School, Yale College, in his « ighty-ninth 


Fourteen lives 


year. 


ditar’s 


VENUE following anecdote about the famous | 
jurist Story is in private cireulation, but is 
It 


pared for Story’s biography by his son, 


good enough for the publie eye. Was pre- 
but 
Charles Sumner, who edited the work, struck 
it out. The narrative runs like this: In 
old town of Salem, in Massachusetts. 

vreat ability was not then tempered by as 
much wisdom as he afterward displayed, and 
he was looked upon with disfavor by some of 
One day Mrs. A. ealled upon 
Mrs. B., and in the course of their conversa- 
tion 


the old families. 


there being a seamstress present—Mrs. 
A.asked Mrs. B. if her daughter was going to 
the party that evening. ‘ No,” was the short 
reply; “I don’t propose to let my daughter go 
to any place which is frequented by that in- 
significant young puppy Story.” Years after- 
ward, when Story was a judge on the Supreme 
Bench, he visited Salem, and was warmly wel- 
comed by those who had known him formerly. 
Among his best friends apparently was Mrs. 
B., and he accepted her pressing invitation to 
dinner, Now in the years which had elapsed, 
the seamstress had become possessed of a home 
of her own, to which was attached a garden, 
with a pear-tree, which was just then loaded 
with fine fruit. After the invitation to dinner 
had been accepted, the seamstress received a 


his | 
ver days Story lived in the aristocratic | 


His | 


eall from Mrs. B.’s servant, asking her to send 


up a basket of her excellent pears for dinner, 
as “Mr. Justice Story, of the Supreme Court 
The 


cood-natured seamstress sent the pears at once, 


of the United States, was to be present.” 


and with them this message, * Tell your mis- 
tress that I that the insignificant 
young puppy Story has grown to be so fine a 


am glad 


We doubt ifanythin 
way of gentlemoaly sadness than the follow- 
ing, copied from an account of a recent funeral 
in Chicago: * The burial casket 
conform as far as possible wit! 


¢ could be better in the 


> 


was made to 

1 the 
the occupant was wont to surrowid himself 
with in the home he has left.” 


comforts 


We commend to our friends in the leather 
trade in “the Swamp” the following, to 
us by an Iowa correspondent, after reading in 
the January number of the Drawer a report 
of a judge’s charge to the jury in a horse case: 

A party had been through Delaware Coun- 
ty selling a patent process for tanning skins, 
and had taken in a large number of farmers, 
as well as their money or notes. Suit was 
brought on one of these notes. The defend- 
ant set up want of consideration, and that the 
“process” was of no value. The judge charged 
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as follows: “Ge ntlemen of the jury,if you find 
the ‘process’ is valuable for t: your 


| a rope 
| 
| It is > wonder of an ave which n in’ can imr ; 
verdict be for the plaintiff. If, on the | Iti the w ler of an Which nothin can impede. 
| es | Hurray for its Philosophy, and its wheel ocipede ! 
other hand, it is only valuable for skinning | 
tanners, you nani find for the defendant.” | Wheel-ocipedal ridin’, for men at any rate, 
= | Is most as good as slidin’, or swingin’ on a gate. 
| To boys it comes as handy, when any game is 1 I 


Now that the bicycle has become so popu- 
Jar a means of propulsion and recreation, we 
are glad to present to the wheelists the fol- 
lowing poetical funniment written by the 


late Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Shelton, and sent 
by him to the Drawer. At the time it was 
written the velocipe “de fever had just broken 
out; but that fanciful eraze never had any of 
the practical uses of the bieyele: 


VITEEL-OCIPEDE 
DEDICATED TO HANS BREITMANN, 
Adsum Domine Breitmann. 
I've been a-readin’® somet 
and his steed, 


‘beout Hans Breitmann 


Which he doosn't call Booce phalus, but his Philoso- 
pede 

A genooine Dutch Pe 

And by his feet, and by his ti 


1 by hi 


pin 

And by his might, and by his mane, and by the time 
he makes, 

For he goes a good deal faster and further than hot 

I thought our Yankee folks wuz smart, and there 
wuzn't a suc! 

But I kily afeerd that neow it’s hard to beat 
1 Patch 

I gues t Mister Bigelow, who soared up wery 

Will hi to change nearer to 
the 

See | owned with cabbage leaves. 
I speed! 

s Philosophy, and his Phil sopede! 


Phere wuz an individooal onst who loved to leap and 


His leg wuz cut off by an axe, by axident or chance 


But soon he got a paytent limb of cork or suthin’ 
i 


and his part ie‘lar | 


ONTHL Y MAGAZ ZINE. 


Ef you don't flop off, but balance, jist like Blondi 


As eatin’ ‘lasses candy, or trundlin’ with a hi op 
It isa power of motion clean ahead of Beelzeb 
Beatin’ any Yankee notion proceedin’ from the J/ 


There is no fire to the wheel, it keeps a-movin’ 


bles down; 
It is the best keind of a team and never ts 


cough ; 


It wants no puttin’ on the steam, nor any switchin’ of¢ 
Oh, what a time we're livin’ in for centrifoogal spe 


Hurray for its Philosophy, and its wheel ocipede 


MANY years ago, when the Acade ‘my of Music 


in this city was under the management of Mr. 


Willian H. Paine, that gentleman said one day 
to the late Rey. Dr. Bellows: 

* Doctor, why won't you come to the opera 
to-night?) The opera itself, Don Juan, while 
supposed by many to be slightly immoral 
| tone, is in reality quite the reverse. [shall be 
| happy to have you join my family in ny pri- 
| vate box.” 


The good Doctor accepted the invitation, and 
| listened with marked interest to an admiral): 
performance of that fine musical work. At tli 
conclusion of the entertainment he remarked, 
in his pleasantest tones and most genial man- 
ner, “Tthank you, Mr. Paine, for the delight you 
have given me of enjoying a sermon in five a 


THAT TERRIBLE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

A “BRILLIANT? newspaper humorist wrote 
a mean, sarcastic mother-in-law paragrap 
and then went home and found his wife seri- 
ously ill. “Send for mother,” feebly moaned 
the sick woman. And mother eame. That 


And when he lashed it on, it beat the other out of 


It Wouldn't stop, nor 
flew ; 


The man he died for w 


gin him pause, at such a rate it | 

vant of breath, while it was good | 
as 

It never got the rhumatiz; it runs forever more. 

With nobody behind it, and nobody before. 

‘Twuz far ahead of natur’; but what's the use’t of 


heel 

Or who would go on sich a leg when he can go on 
whee! 

Hans Breitmann’s got the best idee, the wery thing 
we need 


Hurray for his Philosophy, and his Philosopede! 
Oh, isn’t it the puttiest thing, the bootifulest toy, 
Sence every boy is neow a man, and ¢ very man a boy, 
And works his passage on the rud, with nothin’ for 
to pay, 
itheout a Zit of iron, and witheout a bit of hay? 
It is a keind o° treadin’-mill, revolvin’ jist as free 
And jist as slick as any in the pen-i-ten-ti-a-ry. 
You must foot it when you're ridin’, to drive it with 
a will, 
And if the greound is risin’, drag your hobby-hoss up 


hill 
But on a perfect level, 
On the gravel, you may travel 


To old Nick—or next slope, 


terrible female yclept a mother-in-law invaded 
the sacred precinets of the home of the para- 


are 


| graphist. For several days the sick wife hov- 


ered on the brink of the unknowable, and that 
doting mo—I mean that monster, the para- 
graphist’s béte noire, persecuted her son-in-law 
most shamefully. She assumed the manage- 
ment of his house, and cruelly permitted him 
to lie abed mornings while she built the fires 
and cooked his matutinal meal. She made 
his life wormwood and gall by setting before 
him an appetizing dinner; and in the evening 
at the supper ti ible she added insult to injury 
by tendering him dainty and palatable dishes, 
all prepared by her own fiendish hands. And 
during the intervals she harrowed up his soul 
by ministering to his sick wife. She even 
plunged him into gloom and despair, and filled 
his brain with thoughts of suicide, by sewing 
buttons on his shirts. 

What refined cruelty! 

The terrible, uncomplaining mother-in-law, 
with loving hands and sweet and comforting 
words, albeit often with tearful eyes and de- 


sponding heart, nursed her first-born back to 


It can’t stand up when stan‘in’ still ~kerflop it tun 


m- 
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and saved her outraged son-in-law ei: 


dollars a week nurse hire. 

What heartlessness! 

Yes, after many sleepless nights and anx- 
ious, Weary hours, that cruel, tired-out mother 
the light of health once more beam in her 


ik 


daughter's eyes, and the roses come back to 
her cheeks; and during all these nights the 
newspaper humorist 
under the roof that sheltered an ogre 
wother-in-law. 


I 


was obliged to remain 
his 
It was terrible! 

But his hour of triumph came at last. The 
mother kissed her weeping daughter good-by, 
ind returned to her home, and the paragraph- 
And the very next 
wrote 


was a free man again. 


lav, in the exuberance of his joy, he 


ind printed the following paragragh : 
“Young Smithsop is the happiest man in 


iown this morning: his mother-in-law died 
USED UP. 
WAND me my light gloves, James; 
I'm off for the waltzing world 
The kingdom of Strauss and tl 
Where is my old crush hat? 
7s my hair properly curled? 


Call in the daytime, James 


Think of me, won't you, James, 
When I am rosily twirli 
The ‘Rose of a garden of girls, 
The Pearl among circling pearis, 
In a mesh of melodious whirling? 
Envy me, won't you, James? 


For a heart lost along with her fan, 
For a nice sense of honor flown, 
For the care of an invalid soul, 
And tastes far beyond my contri 
I have for my precious own 
The fame of a ** waltzing man.” 


If I don’t come, come for me, James— 

Ah, the waltz is my mastering passion ! 
The trip-tripping airs are as sweet 
As love to my turning feet, 

While I clasp the fair doll of fashion, 
My fiancée. But come for me, James. 
The heart which I lost—it is strange— 

I've been told it will yet be my death; 
And I think it quite likely I might 
Waltz once too often to night. 

In spite of the music and Beth, 

Death's a difficult move to arrange. 
Pray smoke by the fire, old boy, 

And find yourself whiskey and books. 
If I should not turn up, then, at two 
Or three, you will know I need you. 

If I'm dead, you must pardon my looks 
As I lie in the ball-room, old boy. 


HOW OMENS ARE VERIFIED. 

MANY persons would regard it as an affront 
to he called superstitious, and yet they place 
implicit confidence in certain signs and omens. 
Such people could not be prevailed upon to 
undertake a journey ou the sixth day of the 


week, they would peremptorily decline to | 
make the thirteenth guest at a dinner party, | 
and will declare that some one is lying about | 


| sant evening, “ 


they rid- 
icule the idea of ghosts. 

are of two kinds—those that 
fulfilled, and those that not. The 
trations herewith appended have been gath- 
ered from authentic sources at the expense of 
and labor. React will 
draw their own inferences: 


Omens are 


are illus- 
) 


considerable time lers 


As young Brougline left the house one plea- 
] he 


i 


right shoulder.’ Aha!’ 
St rved, jingling some silver coin tn his pock- 
Vil not be out of 


ast. 


SAW new moon over his 


he chee rfully ob- 
ets; “that’s a good sign. 

money for a fortnight at le 
later he was playing pool for drinks, and all 
the money he had in his pockets 


Tso hours 


When he re- 


} turned home at midnight was a broken-bladed 
| knife and three beer tickets. 


“The crowing of a hen indicates approach- 


ing disaster.” One morningearly in July Farm- 


| er Sympkyns heard one of his hens erow Jus- 


tily, 


| trunks. 
| home,” feelingly observed Syimpkyns, att 
| departure of his relatives. 


his 


She laughed 


and immediately reminded e thi 
it fortune, at his 
foolish fears, but in the afternoon Sympkyns's 


betokened mi 


| sister arrived from the city to sp nd the sum- 


mer. 
a 


She was accompanied by four children, 
servant, poodle, and tw big 
“They nearly ate us out 0’ house and 
rthe 
How 


a sore-eyed oO 


Mrs. S. is a 


convert to the crowing-hen omen. 


“ Whoever reads epitaphs loses his memory.” 
Ten vears ago a friend loaned Ferguson fifteen 
dollars, which he faithfully promised to repay 
on the following Saturday night. The suppo- 
sition is that Ferguson read epitaphs the very 
day after securing the loan, for his memory, as 


| far as the fifteen dollars are concerned, is a to- 


tal wreck. 


“To break a looking-glass is a very ominous 
A young married named 
Burhtone, living in New York, accidentally 
broke a mirror, and in the afternoon his wife, 
while repairing the lining of his overcoat, 
found a highly perfumed note in the inside 
pocket. 
“ominous” very faintly describes the nature 
of the “oceurrence” when her husband returned 
home. The entertainment, without 
encore, was worth double the price o 


occurrence.” man 


Singularly enough she read it, and 


a single 


adimis- 


slon. 


“Swallows building in a chimney bring good 
luck to a house.” 
empted Squire Cobb's chimney, and two wee 


A colony of swallows pre- 
ks 
afterward his house was struck by lightning, 


and entirely destroyed. 


“The young lady who is too fond of a look- 
ing-glass will marry unhappily.” Miss De 


Jenkins could not pass a mirror without stop- 
She married 


ping to gaze at her comely face. 
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an editor of a daily Morning paper, Sundays A MODERN WITCH 
included, and of course her life is not brim- “And he went up in January, 
ming with felicity, as her husband, during the And never came down till June. 
past four years, has not been at home long I THINK me oft in the twilight 
Of a lady and her hat. 
The former was little and vicious, 
The latter was large and flat 
The lady went to the church, the play; 
Killing a cat is believed by many to bring And wherever she went the shout 
dire misfortune. Mr, Fitztare, being a non-be- Went up from the many who could not see, 
*Confound it! put her out!” 


enough to get acquainted with his children. 
Girls, shun the tatal looking-glass! 


liever in this omen, slaughtered a HoIsy spec i- 
men of the Felis domestica four years ago. The She was not to be extinguished. 
following night he popped the question, and “IT have paid,” she said, “and T'll stay. 
I'll wear that hat’’—and she clenched her hand 
“Till the crack of the Judgment-day 
I'll fasten it tight around my throat, 
Woman's rights society. His memory oft sad- And pin it fast to my hair 
ly reverts to the day he assassinated that cat, Let there come the dreadfulest hurricane, 
and he would rather than tive thousand dol- The world shall still find it there.’ 
lars he had not shed the animal's gore. There came a breeze from heaven 
Of a rather malevolent kind 
Illustrations might be multiplied, but suffi- It caught that bat, and took it up, 
: And the lady went behind. 
Now this was several years ago, 
skeptical that some omeus are verified in a And all of them full of pain; 


Was accepted. He is now buying shoes for 
three children, and his wife is a member of a 


cient have been given to convince the most 


most mysterious mManuer—or otherwise. For with nothing to ride she still sails on, 
Oe We And will never come down again. 


MILLENNIAL. 


Rustic Party (ho has never seen a phaeton with a colored tiger). ‘* Well, my King! I know’d t’wuz 
a-comin’, but I nuvver ‘spect’ to lib to see it!” [Fact.] 
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